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BPIDEICTIC LITERATURE, 


By THEropore C. Burcesss. 


WHILE the following pages attempt to give a general survey 
of epideictic literature, it is with certain necessary limitations. 
A full discussion of this important and extensive branch in all 
its phases and relations is far too large a theme for a single 
paper. I have found myself compelled to treat the subject in 
many parts in a cursory manner and to make what may be 
regarded as a somewhat arbitrary choice among the topics which 
it presents: to develop some of its features in considerable detail 
and merely to touch upon others in themselves of interest and 
importance. The existence of monographs on some phases of 
the subject has caused these to be passed over more lightly. It 
has seemed unnecessary, for instance, to treat anew the wodctiKos 
Adyos, consolations, the mpotpemTixos Adyos, and some other single 
features which have been amply discussed by others. The absence 
of a special presentation of the Sophists and the wpoyupvdcpuata 
(see p. 108, n. 1) may seem the most considerable omission. These 
influential factors in epideictic history are not discussed in a 
separate chapter, because the most important names naturally 
enter here and there as individuals, and because the history of 
these movements as a whole has been amply treated. The early 
Sophists have suffered the extremes of praise and blame. In 
place of the disrespect in which they were held as a class has 
come at the present day a tendency to magnify their influence. 
The modern discussion starts with Grote’s notable chapter and 
the extended argumentation which has grown from it.’ Dis- 
cussions of the important Sophistic revival which began in the 

1See Sidgwick, Journal of Philology, IV (1873), 288, and V (1874), 66; 
he continues Grote’s defense and cites other writers. Cf. also statements 
and references in the histories of Greek literature, notably Christ (3d ed.), 


Croiset, Bernhardy ; Gomperz, Griechische Denker; Diimmler, Prolegomena 


zu Platon’s Staat. 
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‘first and second century A. D., and is called the New Sophistic, 
are very numerous.’ 

Among the most interesting features of the subject are the 
extent of the epideictic influence and the relations of other 
branches of literature to this form of oratory. The chapters on 
Poetry, History, and Philosophy are written from this point of 
view, but are necessarily mere sketches, which may be made 
more complete at some future time in separate papers. 

I have adopted the following order of topics: an intro- 
ductory statement; epideictic literature and its general char- 
acteristics; the uses of the word émidetxvupe in Isocrates and 
Plato; Isocrates’ conception of oratory; a brief sketch of epi- 
deictic oratory; the general rhetorial treatment of this depart- 
ment of oratory, especially in Menander and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, with the main characteristics of each of the 
separate forms of epideictic speech recognized by these rhe- 
toricians ; a few of these forms—the Baordxos Aoyos as a special 
development of the éye@piov of a person, the yeveOAraxos Adyos, 
the éutaduos, and tapadoEa éyxeéura —are chosen for more detailed 
consideration in separate chapters. These are selected because of 
their individual importance and because they well illustrate the 
range of epideictic literature. Although much has been written 
on the subject of the ézvraduos, it is difficult to find even the 
familiar facts about this important form in a single paper, and 

'' The literature of the subject may be found in Christ, see index ; Croiset, 
V (1900), 547 ff.; Bernhardy, I, 509, et passim. Compare also W. Schmid, 
Ueber den kulturgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang und die Bedeutung der 
griechischen Renaissance in der Rémerzeit (Leipzig, 1898); H. von Arnim, 
Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898); E. Rhode, “ Griechische 
Sophistik der Kaiserzeit,” in Der griechische Roman, 310 (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1900); E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898), see index; W. Schmid, 
Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern (Stuttgart, 1887); Blass, Attische 
Beredsamkeit, see index; Baumgart, Aelius Aristides als Reprdsentant der 
sophistischen Rhetorik d. zweiten Jahrh. der Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 1874); 
Kaibel, “ Dionysius v. Halicarnassus u. die Sophistik,” Hermes, XX (1885), 
497-513; Wilamowitz, “Asianismus u. Atticismus,” Hermes, XX XV (1900), 
16. Cf. also numerous treatises on individual Sophists, e. g., for Philos- 
tratus, Kayser’s Introduction; Cobet, “Ad Philostrati Vitas Sophistarum et 


Heroica,” Mnemosyne, I (1873), 209-32; Volkmann, “ Philostratea,” Jahrb. f. 
Phil., LX XX1 (1860), 702. 
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also something remained to be done in the way of illustrating by 
parallel passages its stereotyped character and of bringing the 
extant orations into direct connection with the requirements of 
Menander and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. <A separate chapter 
is given in each case to the relations of epideictic literature to 
(1) poetry, (2) history, (3) philosophy. 

The closing chapter gives a list of the more prominent epi- 
deictic orators with dates and representative works. The names 
of some writers whose literary product as a whole would class them 
elsewhere are introduced here on account of some single epideictic 
composition. No attempt is made to include all of the Christian 
writers or those of the Byzantine period. Krumbacher’s Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur may be conveniently consulted for 
this period, which was one with very considerable epideictic 
production. 

I take this opportunity also to express my great indebtedness 
to Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, at whose 
prompting this work was undertaken, and to whose inspiration 
and kindly criticism any value it contains may be largely assigned. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, has 
also made most helpful suggestions and has placed me under 
obligations by his discriminating criticism. 


Introduction. 


Since the time of Aristotle a large body of Greek oratory has 
been classified under the title “epideictic.” The term, as we 
shall see (pp. 97 f.), was used to some extent before his day, but 
not with the definiteness of application which Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
gave to it. 

Like many other rhetorical terms among the Greeks, the word 
émdecxtixos' held at different times or at the same time quite 


although the terms “panegyric” and “encomiastic” were also used by the Greek 
rhetors; cf. Philodemus, I, cols. 30, 32, pp. 212, 213, Sudhaus; Hermogenes, 
Spengel, Rhet. Gr., II, 405, et passim; Diog. Laert., VII, 42; Aristides, Sp. IT, 
502, 17; Alexander, son of Numenius, Sp. III, 1,10; Menander, Sp. ITT, 331, 8 ; 
Theon, Sp. II, 61, 22; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 449, 13, 1.20. Cf. also the 
Latin genus laudativum, genus demonstrativum. 


1T use the word “epideictic” in referring to this branch of sieGre 
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different meanings; to generalize, it had its stricter and its 
loose and more inclusive application. Aristotle is the earliest 
and most important authority for the former. His triple division 
of oratory’ (Rhet., I, 3, 1 and 3) is based upon the attitude of 
the hearer. He is necessarily either a Oewpos or a xpitns. The 
xpiTns has some real interest at stake and is expected to make a 
decision, as in the case of one who listens to a legal argument or 
a speech in the assembly. The @ewpds is so named from the 
analogy of the theater, where the audience are mere spectators 
and entertainment is the chief purpose. He looks upon an 
oration chiefly as a display of intellectual ability, and this atti- 
tude of mind on the part of the auditor distinguishes the epi- 
deictic branch of oratory from the others. Aristotle’s definition 
was adopted by other writers and was long employed.’ 

A more inclusive use of the term “epideictic’’ may be found 
even before Aristotle in the works of Isocrates,’ who placed under 
it symbouleutic oratory as well. Cicero does not confine the 
epideictic class to oratory. History also belongs here.” Quin- 
tilian’s references to history and poetry (X, 1, 28, 31, 33) seem 
to associate them with this division. 

' Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 90 ff., gives three explanations of the 
triple division of oratory: one mythical, Hermes in bestowing the oratorical 
gift made the division; one from the poets, who used the three forms in 
writing of gods and men; one historical, by which the present division may 


be traced back to the beginnings of rhetorical study in Sicily. The three 
branches correspond to the divisions of man’s nature, thus: 


7 yuxm 





Aoyixov OuycKby ercOuvynriKkdy 


n ita 





oumBovreuvTikdy Sikavikdy mavnyupiKov 


See Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 73, 80, 121, 139. 

* Cf. Philodemus, I, p. 32 = Suppl., p. 18, Sudhaus; Alexander, Sp. ITI, 1; 
Menander, Sp. III, 331; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. IIT, 483, 13; 450, 2; Quintil., 
III, 4,6; III, 7,1; Ill, 8, 7,68; Auctor ad Heren., I, 2,2; Cic., De Invw., I, 6, 
7; De Orat., I, 81, 141. 

’ The use of the word émdelkvusu in Isocrates and his ideal of oratory are 
discussed in some detail on pp. 97 ff. 

*Compare Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 484, 2 ff. ° See Orat., 37 and 207. 
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Hermogenes includes all literature except distinctively legal 
and deliberative oratory. After claiming Plato as the perfect 
example of an epideictic writer in prose, he adds that Homer, 
though a poet, is equally to be classed as epideictic, and that 
poetry, as a whole, should be placed under this division (Sp. 
IT, 405, 7 and 21; 408, 15 ff.).". Menander in his treatise 7rept 
émidexTix@v recognizes this larger definition of the word, since 
he illustrates the word tmvos from poetry or prose indifferently. 
He closes his discussion of this epideictic form with the statement 
that his rules are such as the troinrys, the cvyypadevs, and the 
pntep employ in composing hymns to the gods (Sp. IIT, 344, 6). 
Among the hymns some forms are more appropriate for prose 
and some for poetry (343, 29). 

An epideictic speech in its more technical sense was regarded 
among earlier rhetoricians as one whose sole or chief purpose 


' A like application of the term “epideictic” to poetic compositions is found 
in the Anthologia Palatina, where the term is used in its most vague and 
general meaning. The epigrams classed under this title comprise Book IX (ef. 
also App., chap. 3, ed. Didot, which, though of much more recent date, bears 
the same title). They are very miscellaneous and inclusive. The majority 
are real or imaginary incidents put in poetic form. A few are purely epi- 
deictic in motive, e. g., IX, 524,a hymn to Dionysus; 525, to Apollo; 363, on 
Spring, containing the same réro as Choricius; App., 158, Aovrpou éraivos; cf. 
also IX, 412, and others. Some are descriptive, and many are imaginary 
speeches of celebrated persons; many personify animals or inanimate 
objects. 

It seems impossible to trace the title historically. The scholiast to Anth. 
Pal., IV, 1, indicates that Meleager’s Anthology was alphabetical. Topical 
arrangement first appears in Agathias’ collection. The title émidexricd is not 
among his seven headings, but apparently there was material of this nature 
placed under different titles, as: I, Dedications; II, On Statues; IV, Horta- 
tory. Cephalas (Anth. Pal., IV, 1) seems to have begun the work of classifica- 
tion entirely anew, furnishing the basis for that of Maximus Planudes. The 
scholiast (at the beginning of Anth. Pal., IX) seems to interpret the title 
“epideictic” in a strict sense and to connect with it narrative epigrams. He 
Says: ovdé Tots madatots nuédynrac TO émidecxTixdv yévos, aXN’ Core kal év Tots émvypdu- 
Macy evpety Kal épunvelas émldetiv kal mpayudtrwyv yevoudvwy byTws H ws yevouévwy 
agynynow. This would agree with the natural supposition that the term 
émidextixkd Was suggested by the many epigrams which would come strictly 
under that head, and that it then became a convenient title under which to 
place all those not readily classed elsewhere, and this the more easily because 
of the great liberty in the use of this word in its application to prose. 


_ 
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‘was display, thus agreeing with the derivation of the word “epi- 
deictic.”"’ The hearer is to gain pleasure, at least, if not informa- 
‘tion.’ The style is the most distinctive feature.’ This general 
characteristic marks out the limits of the territory naturally 
occupied by this division of oratory in its narrower conception. 
Its tendency is to exclude topics of a practical nature where the 
thought of the auditor centers chiefly on the subject discussed or 
in the argument, or where his interests are to any extent affected 
by the conclusions reached or implied.” Since the appeal is 
to the emotions more than to the intellect, form is of greater 
importance than subject-matter. A tendency to ornament of 
every kind is fostered, and there is too little regard as to 
whether it be legitimate or not. Even truth may be disregarded 
in the interests of eloquence.’ ‘A pomp and prodigality of 
words,” well-balanced periods, a style half poetic, half oratorical, 
are the qualities most desired. ; The orations which emphasize 
the qualities which come under this conception of the word 
_ “epideictic”’ are happily but a fragment of the large body of epi- 
deictic literature; yet this lower usage has stood, in the minds 


‘Of. Anaximenes, chap. 35, init., od« dyGvos add’ émidelEews evexa. 

*Quintil., IT, 10, 10. 

3Cic., Orat., 61,207; Quintil., III, 8, 7, and 63. 

*Compare Philodemus, I, p. 32 (Sudhaus) = Suppl., p. 18, where he 
approves the criticism of Epicurus that those who listen to displays and 
panegyrics, and the like, are not under any oath or in any hazard, and do not 
consider their truth or falsehood, but are charmed by the #xos and beauty of 
style ; such things would not be endured in court or assembly. 

° Isocrates, Busiris, 4, presents, as a general principle, the fact that one 
composing a eulogy may invent good qualities, and vice versa with one who 
makes a speech of detraction. Aristides (Sp. II, 505) says the encomiastic 
division among other things makes use of apddewus and edpnula. By the 
former only the praiseworthy is brought forward. Evd¢nuia is a euphemistic 
way of stating facts which are in reality unfavorable to the one praised. So 
in the Yéyos, unfavorable facts are presented in a light worse than the truth 
(dvegdnuia). Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 481) tells the orator to call delay 
evAdBerav kal rpounderav, 7d 5¢ Opdcos dvdpelay kal edWuxlav, kal bXws del mdvTa él Td 
Kddduov épyagduevor; cf. Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9, 29; Quintil., III, 7,25; Anaxi- 
menes, Sp. I, 186, 10-13; 188, 1-10; Plato, Phaedr., 267 B, 273 D, E; Isoc., Pan., 
8. Compare the Sophistic view of rhetoric as an “art of perversion.” Accord- 
ing to Anaximenes, this perversion of the truth belongs to all rhetoric; cf. 
chaps. 29 and 30. 
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of many, as representative. This fact has tended, both in ancient 
and modern times, to bring the epideictic branch as a whole 
under adverse criticism. 

Quintilian defends a higher interpretation of the term under 
discussion. Speaking of the scope of this branch of literature, 
he objects (IIT, 4, 12, 13) to its title as one suggestive of mere 
ostentation. In III, 7,1 he directly states that Aristotle and 
Theophrastus did not recognize fully enough the practical value 
of the epideictic branch. ‘“ Would anyone deny that panegyric 
speeches are of the epideictic order, yet these have a suasory 
form and generally relate to the interests of Greece. Though 
there are three kinds of oratory, in each of these a part is devoted 
to subject-matter and a part to display”’ (III, 4, 14).' 

The propriety of introducing epideictic features in other 
forms was generally recognized. Anaximenes classed all oratory 
as belonging either to the assembly or the court. Though he 
discusses epideictic material in detail, it is always as an element 
to be employed in either the dicastic or the deliberative form. 
The point involved is discussed in some detail by Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. IIT, 478, 10 ff. He says one may take the enco- 
mium as a thing complete in itself, or as an element in some 
other form. In the former case we set ourselves the task of 
praising something ; in the latter we make use of it incidentally 
in an oration whose purpose is deliberative or legal. The Pane- 
gyricus of Isocrates, for example, has the cupBovreutixdy eidos, 
but employs encomiastic material ; so, too, Demosthenes’ oration 
On the Crown comes plainly under the diavxov eidos, but praise 
and blame are its chief elements.” It agrees with this that 
Menander (Sp. III, 331-446) includes (passim) as epideictic 
passages from literature of almost every kind and purpose, both 
prose and poetry. One may note, for example, pp. 334, 336, 
338, 343, 360, 430,437; Alexander, Sp. IIT, 4,19; Hermogenes, 
Sp. IT, 405; Quintilian, ITT, 4, 30 ff. 

1 Of. Philodemus, col. 32, 7, Vol. I, p. 213, Sudhaus. 

* Cf. also Sp. IIT, 484, 14; Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 410 (Doxopater); Auctor ad 


Heren., III, 8, 15. This passage is as follows: “At in iudicialibus et in 
deliberativis causis saepe magnae partes versantur laudis aut vituperationis.” 


Noe 
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The rhetors who treat the various forms of school exercises 
(poyupvaouata, see p. 108, n. 1) show a like freedom in citing 
examples.’ 

The epideictic division had always closer connection with 
deliberative than with legal oratory.” The element of persuasion 
or advice, which Quintilian so clearly recognizes (III, 4, 14), 
was common in epideictic compositions. It entered early. It is 
a prominent feature of Isocrates’ Panegyricus, and also of his 
Panathenaicus. Liysias, also, in the third section of the Olympi- 
acus, says that he does not intend to trifle with words, like a mere 
sophist, but to offer serious counsel on the dangers of Greece. 
To take a modern judgment: “The great epideictic Adyou deserve 
a better name. They express the drift of the pan-Hellenic sen- 
timent of the time, and are only unpractical in the sense that 
internationalism has no executive power.” (Murray, Gk. Lit., 
p. 333.) 

Thus epideictic oratory varies greatly in the themes which it 
may treat. According to one conception, it had a comparatively 
narrow field into which praise and blame entered as a definite 
and easily distinguishable, usually far the most prominent, ele- 
ment. This was especially true of its earlier theoretical treat- 
ment. Its practice was always wider than its theory. There 
was also the more comprehensive view by which it came to 
include the ‘occasional speech”’ of almost endless variety in 
theme and treatment. This is illustrated to some extent in the 
time of Socrates, but more especially in the period known as the 
second Sophistic.’ 

The remains of epideictic literature, taken in a rough way, fall 
into three classes: First, that characterized by elevation of sub- 
ject and a certain practical application usually arising from the 
admixture of the deliberative element. Here belong Isocrates 
and his immediate followers. Second, the treatment of a para- 
doxical theme, a mere jeu d’esprit. Third, the vast mass of 

' Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 20; 455, 22, 27; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 
pp. 23, 44, 45,45; Theon, Sp. II, 66; Hermogenes, Sp. II, pp. 5, 16. 


2See Arist., Rhet., I, 9, 35; Quintil., III, 7, 28. 
* Cf. also Sears, The Occasional Address, p. 110, et passim. 
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epideictic literature lying between these extremes, presenting 
mixed motives and treatment—speeches such as the circum- 
stances of common life call for in any age of high cultivation, in 
many cases of no permanent value, yet serving a worthy purpose 
at the time. The situation arises constantly where an oration is 
appropriate.’ The epideictic orator is ever ready to meet this 
opportunity. Speechmaking of this character —the ‘occasional 
address’’—was much cultivated by the Greeks and has formed 
a large body of honorable literature from that day to this. It 
includes the widest possible range of treatment—the poetic 
style of Himerius, the philosophical tendency of Themistius and 
Dion Chrysostomus, the more purely rhetorical form of Choricius, 
or the sober treatment of political themes in Isocrates. Here 
may be found speeches which serve chiefly to dazzle an audience, 
to flatter a prince, and those which gain these ends to some 
extent, but combine with this purely ephemeral interest a more 
permanent value, and thus approach orations of the first class 
mentioned above and the ideal of Isocrates.’ 


The Use of émdeikvupt in Isocrates and His Conception of Oratory. 


This general statement of the scope and meaning of the 
epideictic branch of Greek literature may be supplemented by a 
more particular inquiry into Isocrates as an early and dis- 
tinguished exponent. Isocrates’ references to oratory indicate 
the triple division made so distinct and permanent by Aristotle. 


' Of. Croiset, Lit. grecque, V, 549 ff. 

* Tsocrates presents specimens of each of these classes of epideictic speech. 
The Busiris (cf. Sp. III, 482) was written to show what might be done witha 
paradoxical theme. His Helen and Huagoras, and many passages in other 
orations, are excellent examples of the epideictic speech in its more restricted 
sense, but the great mass of his writings belong to a class which makes 
an elevated theme, and one of practical and lasting importance, a prime 
necessity. The whole weight of his influence lies in this direction. The 
Panegyricus is the best example. Isocrates was the “completer of Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon and Gorgias in elevating the style of prose.” The errors 
of his predecessors were corrected, and the possibilities for eloquence which 
prose contained within itself, but which had been sought outside, were devel- 
oped to a high degree of perfection. Croiset justly styles him ‘‘an artist in 
speech, addressing himself to lovers of beautiful language.” Though but a 
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Incidental mention is made of each in terms which, if not already 
technical, amply prepare the way for Aristotle’s terminology. 
In Contra Sophistas, 9, we find the term oduticods Adyous.' 
Section 20 repeats these words and includes dstawxods Adyous, 
elsewhere termed mpos ayévas (Antid., 1; Panath., 271) and 
of mepl tav idiwvy ovpRoraiwy (Pan., 11). The expression 
cupBovrevovta doyov (Phil., 18) suggests the later technical 
phrase ovpSovrevtixos Aoyos. Both are referred to with some 
disdain as compared with the higher type which forms Isocra- 
tes’ ideal.” He maintains that these call for an inferior order 
of talent and less preparation, and possess less permanent 
value. 

Isocrates uses the word ézudetxvupe 39 times ; of these six exam- 
ples— Ad Nic., 7; Pan., 4; Phil., 27; Panath., 272; Helen, 15; 


small proportion of his speeches are epideictic in title or technically such in 
theme, all are of this class in reality. For a favorable view of his style 
from an enemy of rhetoric compare Philodemus, I, 127, 153, and elsewhere ; 
see Sudhaus, index. For appreciative references to epideictic oratory in 
Cicero see Orator, chaps. 11, 12, and 13. 

1 Brandstatter, “De Notionum modirikés et cogiorys usu rhetorico,” Leip- 
ziger Studien, XV (1893), pp. 129 ff., reaches the following conclusions in 
regard to the roXurixds N6yos: Isocrates in general uses the term modiriKds Néyos 
to mean an oration looking to the interests of the entire state or of all Greece. 
Plato does not use the term with any technical force. It is not found in 
Aristotle. In the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum the term is first used to include 
speeches before the assembly or court, and this use prevailed until the time 
of Aristides. With Epicurus arose a use opposed to coguorixds byos. Her- 
magoras added still a new meaning. He includes under modirixéy id “quod 
in omnium cadit intellectum.” This conception of the term is found especially 
among rhetoricians. Aristides still further enlarged its scope until the 
moitikds Adyos included all three divisions of oratory and zodrixés came to be 
equal to pyrwp. 

To state the conclusions still more concisely, the wodirixds Nbyos included at 
different times in different authors the deliberative speech, or the deliberative 
and judicial, or all three kinds of oratory, or these with philosophical and 
historical treatises added, and sometimes even poetry. The question is also 
discussed by Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, II, 107 ff., 208, 475; Volkmann, 
Rhet. der Griechen u. Rémer (1885), and Iw. Miiller’s Handbiicher, I1, 455 ff.; 

3aumgart, Ael. Aristides als Repr. d. soph. Rhet. des II. Jahrh. d. Kaiserzeit 
(Leipzig, 1874). Cf. also Walz, Rhet. Gr., III, 366-80, and elsewhere. 


2See Panath., 11; Pan., 11,12; Antid., 3, 48, 49, 216, 227, 228. 
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Busiris, 9—refer to the public delivery of an oration.’ The 
noun é7idevEts is used 12 times; in seven cases in the combination 
ériderEiv trovetoPat, showing a well-established phrase. The pas- 
sages are as follows: Pan..17; Phil., 17,93; Helen, 9; Antid., 
55, 147; Ep., VI, 4. In four cases it is with the article— 
Panath., 271; Antid., 1; Helen, 9; Ep., I, 5. The noun 
occurs also in Phil., 25, and Ep., 1,6. The adverb émidektixads 
occurs but once —Pan., 11—where it means ‘in ostentatious 
style.” The simple verb defxvume is used twice with virtually the 
meaning of émidevevups— Phil., 22, 23." 


1 One of the earliest instances of the use of émidelxvuse to indicate rhetori- 
cal display may be found in Arist., Hq., 349: 


el mov Ouxidvoy eizras ef Kata Eévou meTolkov, 


ev n 
vdwp Te wlywy, KaTLOEKVs TOUS Pldous T’ aay, 
ou Suvaros eivar Aéyerv. 


Ci Ron. dll. 


2 The use of this word in Plato may be introduced at this point for con- 
venience of comparison. Plato uses the verb émidelxvum 90 times, the noun 
érldeéis 13 times, and the adverb émideccrixds once; a total of 104 instances. In 
41 cases the word has its original and common force —“ to show, point out, 
prove,” etc. In 17 cases there is the idea of public display more or less 
prominent, but with no special reference to literature. In 46 instances it 
involves the display of some literary product, sometimes in the strictly 
technical sense, in other cases with various degrees of approach to this. 

Plato uses the word (verb, 26 times; noun, 11; adjective, 1) in a technical 
sense in the following passages: Gorgias, 447 A, B (twice), C (twice); 458 B; 
Hip. Min., 363 A, C, D; 364 B (twice); Hip. Maj., 282 B, C (twice); 285 C; 
286 B (twice); 287 B; Soph., 217 EH; 224 B; Sympos., 194 B; Phaedr., 235 A ; 
Axiochus, 366 C; Sisyphus, 387 A; Protag., 328 D; 347 B; Jon., 530 D; 
542 A (twice). He uses the word also in a less formal way of sophists setting 
forth their views in discussion with others: Lysis., 204 E (twice); Huthyd., 
274 D (three times); 275 A (twice); 278 C; 282 D; Eryz., 398 E. Prodicus’ 
lecture course is called an érldeés in Orat., 384 B. émidelxvuse is employed in 
referring to the presentation of plays by poets: Laches, 183 B (twice); Rep., 
398 A; Laws, 658 B; 817 D; 936 A; Sympos.,195 D. Ion interprets Homer, 
Ton, 542 A (twice); cf.also 530 D. In the Theaet., 143 A, and Phaedr., 236 E, 
it seems to mean “repeat.” The passages cited indicate that the use of 
érideéis in the sense of an oration for display was fairly established in the 
time of Plato. Exactly half of the passages cited come from the two 
dialogues— Hip. Maj. and Hip. Min. It is noticeable in this connection 
that the genuineness of the Hip. Maj. and the Hip. Min. has been much 
called in question. The results of discussion have been much more favorable 
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We may gather still further from Isocrates’ use of the word 
érroeikvume that he recognizes the pure epideictic speech as legiti- 
mate and worthy, though inferior to the style of speech which he 
employs (e. g., Panath., 271 f.). The word in several instances 
is introduced for the express purpose of disclaiming any intention 
of making a display in the speech in question. By an epideictic 
speech he seems to mean primarily one prepared for a tavyyupis 
(cf. Antid., 147, and Ep., 1, 5,6). But he also includes here 
any speech whose purpose is display or whose style is polished 
with especial care. Oratory is of two kinds as regards its style, 
simple and for display—tods pev aperas: rods dé emrideeTiKOs 
(Pan., 11; cf. also Ep., 6, 5); the former is appropriate for 
the court-room. Orations of these two varieties maintain just 
limits, and he who can speak epideictically — which, he explains, 
means with nice finish (a@«ps8as )—can also speak simply (ads), 
with the implication that the epideictic style is higher and more 
inclusive. The master of this style is able to employ any other 
at will, but the same cannot be said for the orator who cultivates 
any other style. His defense of his own elaborate style, at the 
beginning of the Panegyricus, carries with it a rebuke to those 
who despise orations which are carefully worked out. His 
to the authenticity of the Hip. Min., though many regard both as the work 
of Plato. The conclusion which we draw is not affected by the decision on 
this question, as the instances outside these dialogues amply establish the 
usage. The lines of discussion may be seen in the Prolegomena of Stall- 
baum and other editors; Zeller’s Plato and the Older Acad., p. 86; Plato- 
nische Studien, pp. 150 f.; Grote, Plato (Murray, London, 1888), I, 308, II, 
33; Christ (3d ed.), pp. 485, 450; Blass, Attische Bered., see index; Horneffer, 
De Hippia Maiore, qui fertur Platonis (Diss., Gétt., 1895); Rollig, Wiener 
Studien, XXII. Jahrgang, 1. Heft (1900), pp. 18-24. 

That its technical use is not more frequent in Plato, although so many of 
his dialogues make the sophists a chief theme, may be accounted for, if in no 
other way, by the fact that Plato deals with the teachings of the sophists, 
their influence as professors of omniscient pretensions, rather than with their 
oratory. The fact that the word is used ten times to indicate the informal 
dialogue-presentation of the sophists’ views on some question under discus- 
sion, and eight times for the public recitation of poetry, original or another’s, 
indicates a wider usage than the word usually had at a later time; the 


authority of Aristotle restricted it. Gorgias turns at the entrance of Socrates 
from an éldeés of the technical kind to one of this less formal order. 
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approval of the epideictic style may be learned from this passage, 
and also from such statements as Phil., 27, where, after referring 
to the fact that his speech will not have the charm and persuasive- 
ness which come from good delivery, he adds: “It has not the 
rhythm and variety of style which I used in my youth and taught 
to others, through which they made speech more agreeable and 
also more persuasive.” 

Originality is not, in his view, an essential feature of the 
highest type of speech.” To treat a topic better than others is 
the form of novelty to be approved ( Pan., 9, 10). Yet speeches 
only for display require it.’ 

Isocrates’ own ideal is plainly indicated. It is defined in 
Panegyricus, 4: “I regard as the best speeches those which are 
on the greatest topics and which best display the speakers and 
. profit the hearers.” He offers the Panegyricus as an example of 
this class. In technical terms, his ideal is a mixture of the cup- 
Bovvreutixos Aoyos and the émidextixos. It is an oration on some 
theme of general interest, elevated in style and of real importance, 
preferably a speech of advice, to be treated in epideictic style. 
His theory of topic and style is stated in Panathenaicus, 2. He 
says that he did not adopt the simple style which some advise 
the youth to practice, nor did he write on mythical themes, but 
“omitting these, I treated such as profited the city and all Greece 
—full of argument and antithesis and balancing of clauses and 
other figures which shine in an oration and which compel hearers 
to applaud.’** While approving epideictic compositions as a 
whole, for those who desire, he strongly disapproves of some of 
the developments of this class, e. g., in Panathenaicus, 1, he says 
that even when young he did not write on myths and topics 
full of the marvelous or false, as many did. His protests are 


1 Compare also Phil., 28; Sophist., 16; Ep., 6,6; Antid., 45 ff.; Nic., 1 ff.; 
Phil., 17, 18, 109, 110. Compare also his praise of Adyos, Nic., 1-10; Sophist., 
17-19; Pan., 48-50; Antid., 177, 181, 183, 190, 278, 279, 291-5, 306. 

2 Ad Nic., 41; Phil., 84; Antid., 1. 

3 Cf. Phil., 93; Panath., 84, 85; Antid., 82, 83. 

Note also Panath., 271; Peace, 1-5; Nic., 10,17; Phil., 9,15; Antid., 3, 
45-50, 67, 70, 84, 276, 277, 278; Pan., 188, 189; Ad Nic., 1, 2, 53, 54. 
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especially directed against mapddo€a éeyxopa. In Phil., 17, 18, 
speaking of the alarm felt by his friends over his purpose to send 
an oration of advice to Philip, instead of an encomiastic display, 
he shows incidentally the frequency and honorable position of 
such speeches. 

Isocrates has often been underrated as an orator, both as 
regards style and theme. Many have regarded as a pretense his 
assumption of a lofty aim and permanent purpose—a mere epi- 
deictic subterfuge. Recent years have brought a sounder and 
more appreciative judgment. 

Isocrates worked in each of the three great departments of 
oratory. His court orations are his earliest compositions ; they 
are few and brief. In later years he speaks in contempt of those 
who write for the law courts. He wrote pure epideictic orations, 
and those which he studiously proclaimed as deliberative ; but 
even these are so thoroughly imbued with the epideictic spirit, not 
to speak of the long passages which are technically such, that it 
is hardly a stretch of terms to call him an epideictic orator 


throughout. 
General Sketch of Epideictic Literature. 


Oratory as a recognized branch of Greek prose began not far 
from the middle of the fifth century B.C. The epideictic form 
attained a very rapid and high degree of development. Gorgias,’ 
the ‘*founder of artistic prose,” adopted this style. He trained 
Isocrates, the epideictic orator par excellence, and the two fur- 
nish the model for later literature of this class. The epitaphius, 


'Epideictic literature as a distinctive division of oratory may for all 
practical purposes be said to begin with Gorgias. The ornaments of lan- 
guage known as the Gorgian figures belong to the epideictic branch far 
more fully than any other. The rhetorical devices attributed to him are as 
follows: (1) waxpodoyla, amplification (cf. Quintil., VIII, 3, 53); (2) cvvropuia, 
brevity; (3) an answering of jest with earnest and earnest with jest (cf. Horace, 
Sat., I, 10, 14; Cic., De Orat., IT, 58, 236); (4) teaching by example rather than 
by precept; (5) a style characterized by flowing expression, and rhythmic 
arrangement, startling figures of language, bold metaphor, poetic epithets. 
His name is especially identified with six figures of language: (1) antithesis 
(dvrifeois); (2) paronomasia (7apovouacla); (3) repetition of sound, alliteration 
(rapyxnows); (4) repetition of words (dvadirdwors); (5) likeness of sound in final | 
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panegyric, encomium, and other leading types of epideictic 
speech are found in this early period. Thus the epideictic 
division of oratory reached great prominence very early in the 
development of prose literature. It continued, assuming always 
an important, often a commanding, place, until the Greeks ceased 
to produce literature. Taking the most comprehensive possible 
view of the course of epideictic oratory — covering as it does some 
eighteen centuries, if one includes the oratory of the church on 
to the end of the eastern empire—there are three periods which 
stand out with remarkable prominence when compared with other 
centuries. These are: the first century of its development, the 
fourth B. C., to which the last years of the fifth should be added, 
including such names as Gorgias, Hippias, Isocrates, Alcidamas, 
Polycrates ; the fourth century A. D., with a thoroughly epi- 
deictic spirit and a large production; such orators as Libanius, 
Themistius, Himerius, Choricius, are representative of the period ; 
the second century A. D., with a large literature, and such orators 
as Aristides, Dion Chrysostomus, Polemon. There is ample eyi- 
dence of abundant activity in this branch of oratory during other 
centuries, though comparatively little has been preserved. It is 
difficult to judge how completely the orators, with the titles and 
character of their orations, have been reported to us, and any 
attempt to generalize about epideictic literature must, of course, 
take this into consideration as a modifying feature. Epideictic 
oratory, from the ephemeral nature of many of its themes and its 
general light and occasional character, would seem least likely to 
be preserved.’ i 


syllables of successive words or clauses (d“ow7é\evrov); (6) arrangement of | 


words in nearly equal periods (raplowous, or isoxOda). These Gorgian figures 
had great effect upon Greek prose style, especially oratory, but are nowhere 
so prominent as in the epideictic branch. Compare Navarre, Essai sur la 
Rhétorique grecque (pp. 92 ff.). 

1Such references as Plato, Sympos., 177 A ff., and Isocrates, Phil., 109, 
and in the Helen and the Busiris, to the frequency of hymns in honor of the 
gods and prose praises of heroes must imply a large body of literature of this 
class before Plato or contemporaneous with him. C/. Philodemus, col. 34, I, 
215, Sudhaus, probably for a later period. He derides the practice of address- 
ing words of praise to a deity. 


uci 
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The Theory. 


Several Greek writers deal with the theory of epideictic 
literature. The earliest extant treatise on rhetoric is that of 
Anaximenes.' But this precedes Aristotle’s by but very few 
years. Both come so early in the history of rhetoric as in itself 
to render it improbable that oratory received any important gen- 
eral treatment before their day.” Anaximenes divides oratory into 
two classes— dnunyopixcv and dixavxov.’ These, however, cover 
the same field which Aristotle and later writers divide into three 
parts. Of these two classes Anaximenes makes seven forms: 





mpotperTixov and amotpertixov, which are political ; éyeopiaotiKov 
? 4 5 5 . , > 
and wextixov, which are epideictic; and xatayopixov and azrodo- 
yntixov, which are judicial.* To these he adds éeraotixdv, which 
may be used by itself or in connection with one of the other 
forms. His analysis of the materials for encomia follows much 
the same lines as are found later. He indicates the tevro: much 
more fully than Aristotle. His treatment shows how early they 


1 For a discussion of the question of authenticity see Cope’s Introduction 
to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, pp. 401 ff.; Spengel, ‘ Die ‘Pyropix) mpds ’AdéEavdpor ein 
Werk des Anaximenes,” Zeitschr. f. d. Alterth., 1840, 1847; idem, Artium 
Scriptores, 183 ff.; Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Lit., I1, 452; idem, 
Jahresber. iib. die Fortsch. d.class. Alterth. (1885), XIII, p.1ff.; Blass, Attische 
Bered., I1, 353; III, 353 f.; Ipfelhofer, Die Rhet. des Anaximenes unter den 
Werken des Aristoteles (Diss., Wiirzburg, 1889); Maas, Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, 4 (1896), pp. 103 ff.; Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique grecque (1900), 
336; Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire in the introduction to his translation of the 
Rhet.ad Alexand. The date of the treatise in question, whether immediately 
before or after Aristotle, is regarded by some as open to debate. 

* However, the great rhetorical activity of this period is clearly shown 
from literary sources practically contemporaneous, notably Plato, Phaedr., 
266 E ff., where special mention is made of Theodorus of Byzantium, Evenus 
of Paros, Thrasymachus, Polus, Prodicus, Hippias, Protagoras, Lycimnias, 
with the implication that others might be named. Compare Sp. Artt. Script. ; 
Dionys. of Hal., De Isaei Iud., chaps. xix ff.; Arist., Rhet., III, 13,5; Quintil., 
ITI, 1, 7 ff.; Plato, Sympos., 177 A; Cope on Arist., Rhet., III, 1,7; Navarre, 
Essai sur la Rhétorique grecque (1900); Cic., Orat., chap. 12; Suidas. 

’ See Volkmann in Iwan Miiller’s Handbiicher der klass. Alt.-Wis., II, 3 
(1891), p. 640; for a different view cf. Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique 
grecque, pp. 335 ff. 

‘Compare a similar division in Diog. Laert., III, 95. 
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became stereotyped, and the presence of the same in Menander 
and in extant epideictic literature indicates their persistence. 

The considerable volume of epideictic writing which had pre- 
ceded Aristotle’s time had, so far as rhetorical treatment was con- 
cerned, apparently been connected with either political or judicial 
oratory. Aristotle, with his instinct for classification, as so often 
in his Rhetoric, takes here a word which had been used in a 
somewhat loose and general way by Plato, and with much greater 
definiteness by Isocrates (see pp. 97 ff.), and makes it a full techni- 
cal term, with distinct puting and well-defined field. His division 
of oratory (Rhet., I, 3, 2 and 3) is based on the attitude of the 
hearer, who must be either a xpit7s or a Oewpds (see p. 92). The 
task of the epideictic orator is partly praise and partly blame.’ 
He deals chiefly with the present time.” All of Book I, chap. 9, 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is devoted to this topic. It is an analysis 
of virtue and vice, the sources of praise and blame—the material 
of the epideictic orator. In section 38 and following he calls 
attention to the appropriateness and importance of amplification’ 
and comparison. The former, though a feature of all oratory, 
is a chief characteristic of epideictic speech.’ 

The frequency with which Aristotle refers to epideictic orators 
or quotes from them is noticeable. The most numerous references 
are to the émutaduos, mavnyupixes, Tapddoka éyxama, and éyxouva of 
persons —the four types of pure epideictic speech best developed 
at that period.’ 


1Cf. Arist., Rhet., I, 3,5; Nicolaus, Sp. III, 449, 20; Alexander, Sp. III, 
OLeQuintile LEN, 7, 1. 

* Arist., Rhet., I, 3,4; Alexander, Sp. III, 1,9 

3’ Anaximenes, chap. 3=Sp. I, 186, 11 ff.; Arist., Rhet., I1, 18, 3-5; III, 17, 
init.; Quintil., III, 7,6; Aristides, Sp. II, 505,11; Walz, Rhet. Gr., III, 422; 
VII, 12, 74. 

4Cf. 1, 7, 34 (Pericles’ érirdgios); III, 10, 7 (same); III, 17, 10 and 11 
(Gorgias, ae ITI, 14, 1, 2 (the same); III, 14, 11 (the Menexenuws); I, 
9, 30 (the same); III, 14, 11 (Gorgias). In II, 22, 6, he recognizes the familiar 
topics of the epitaphius (and other panegyric forms). ‘“ How eulogize the 
Athenians unless we are informed of the sea-fight at Salamis, the battle of 
Marathon, or the exploits achieved by them in behalf of the Heraclidae and 
other like matters? For it is on the real or apparently honorable traits 
attaching to each object that all orators found their panegyrics.” Note also 
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Aristotle (Rhet., 1, 5, 4 and 5) shows his general familiarity 
with the chief tozou of epideictic discourse —evyévera, roAvgiria, 
xpnotopiria, evTeKvia, TAOUVTOS, TOAUTEKVIA, EvEpyia, UyLEela, KANXOS, 
iayus, méyebos, Sivas ayouotixyn, Od€a, Timn, EvTVXla, apeETn, 
‘ete. In IIT, 12, 5 and 6, Aristotle states that the epideictic style 
is the best adapted for writing, for its purpose is to be read,’ and 
adds (III, 1,7): ‘* Written speeches (yévos émideuetuxdv ) owe their 
‘ power more to the style than to the thought.” 

During the comparatively barren period from the close of the 
fourth century B. C. to the beginning of the second A. D. there 
is abundant epideictic product and many rhetorical treatises 
were written.” There is no extant treatise of importance from 
the time of Aristotle (350 B. C.) to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
late in the first century B. C.** There is a wide gap, not only 


Isocrates (Phil., 146-8), where he says that no one praises the city (Athens) for 
anything so much as for Marathon and Salamis and Sparta for Thermopylae. 
Though more closely identified with the epitaphius than with any other 
single form, Marathon, Salamis, and earlier mythical contests, as Aristotle 
here suggests, are among the standard topics of epideictic literature as a 
whole. Cf. Xenophon, Mem., III, 5, 7-14, where Socrates discusses with Peri- 
cles the younger the remedies for the decline of Athens. The record of their 
ancestors should stimulate them — the contest between Athena and Poseidon ; 
the birth and rearing of Erechtheus and the wars waged by him; the defense 
of the Heraclidae; the wars carried on in the time of Theseus against the 
Amazons, the Thracians, and Crete; how they fought against the Persians, 
who were masters of Asia and Europe and did péyiora épya (canal through 
Athos, bridge over the Hellespont); alone of the Greeks they are avréxOoves ; 
Athens has been the defender of justice, an asylum for the oppressed. 

The earliest grouping of epideictic themes taken from Athenian history 
is to be found in Hdt., IX, 27, where the Athenians employ the familiar 
topics in presenting their case—the Heraclidae and Eurystheus’ insolence ; 
the renown of those who died at Thebes; the wars with the Amazons; the 
part of Athens in the Trojan war; her deeds at Marathon, and in general 
her distinguished services in the Persian wars. Cf. also Lucian, Rhet. 
Praec., 18. 

‘Of. Quintil., III, 8, 63, though he perhaps puts a different meaning into 
Aristotle. 

?Susemihl, Griech. Litt. in der Alexandrinerzeit, treats of this period. 

*’ Upon the much discussed question of the genuineness of the rhetoric 
under the name of Dionysius of Halicarnassus see C. Brandstitter, Leipz. 
Stud., XV (1893), p. 263; Blass, De Dionys. Hal. Scriptis Rhet., Bonn (1863); 
Rossler, Dionys. Hal. Librorum de Init. Reliquiis (Lips., 1873); Sadée, De 
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in time, but in treatment. Anaximenes, and still more notice- 
ably Aristotle, treat epideictic oratory from a general point of 
view, almost entirely disregarding such special forms (e. 4g., 
emiTapios, TpoTpeTTiKOS, TavynyupiKds, etc.) as had already become 
established. The purpose of the earlier treatises by Anaximenes 
and Aristotle was to give the general characteristics and theory 
of this branch of oratory. Their rhetoric is not a series of rules 
designed to be used by students in actual composition. It is 
rather the foundation upon which such rules might be based. 
Menander, and still more conspicuously Dionysius, present 
little or no general view of their subject.’ They occupy themselves 


Script. Rhet. Questiones Crit. (Argentor, 1878); Croiset, Lit. grecque, V, 333 ff.; 
Usener, Dionysti Hal. quae fertur Ars Rhet. (1895). Usener thinks there 
are two parts. The first seven chapters are abridgments from works of the 
time of Aristides. Of the second part the fourth chapter is a work of the first 
century; chaps. 1 and 2 are from different schools, and the last two are the 
work of Dionysius. Cf. also Christ, Gk. Lit. (8d ed., 1898), p. 642; Jahrb. f. 
el. Phil., 115 (1877), 809; Acta Societ. Phil. Leips., V (1875), 269. 

* Among the lost works of Philodemus there is a zepl éralvov; see Sudhaus, 
I 219, col. 38. 

'The two treatises mepl éridecxrikGv under the name of Menander may be 
found in Walz, Rhetores Graeci, Vol. 1X, 127-330, or in Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci, III, 331-446. Certain difficulties presented by the title, arrangement, 
and contents have been noted by scholars and discussed to some extent. The 
text of the title is as follows: Mevavdpou pyropos TevebNlwy Sialpeois T Ov Er deckTiKOy. 
The word Teveé\twy is unmanageable. Walz and Spengel approve Valesius’ 
suggestion of mpés T'evéO\uov, taking the words as a dedication; Walz sees a 
lacuna between the two treatises. More extended discussion of the ques- 
tions involved may be found in Nitsche’s Der Rhetor Menandros und die 
Scholien zu Demosthenes (Berlin, 1883). He quotes the views of Bursian 
that the first part is by Menander, the second by an unknown author; but 
himself holds that Menander is the author of the second half, written perhaps 
in 273 A. D., and that the first part is by his contemporary Genethlius. This 
view is based largely upon similarities between the second part of the treatise 
and the Demosthenes scholia by Menander. The two treatises became 
joined in a corpus on epideictic oratory, and through error the name of 
Menander was placed before the first. There is an error, too, in the order of 
the second part. Nitsche would rearrange: (1) Baoidixds Novos, (2) credavixéds, 
(3) mpeoBeurixds, (4) DurvOiaxds, (5) KAnreKds, (6) mpoodwryrixds, (7) ériBarnpios, (8) 
auvrakrikds, (9) Aadid, (10) mporperrikh Nadiad, (11) ériOaddmov, (12) karevvacrikéds, 
(13) yeve@dcakéds, (14) worwdla, (15) rapapyvOnrixds, (16) émirdguos, 

In this order 1-4 inclusive treat of the half-deitied rulers of the state and 
of Apollo; 5-8 inclusive might be addressed to Roman governors; 9, the 
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with differentiation of forms and special directions to students. 
Menander in his 7rept éwideetix@v gives rules in minute detail 
for the composition of twenty-three varieties which the praise of 
men and of things might assume, and even then leaves a consider- 
able part of the field untouched. Dionysius treats only six. Three 
of these (the ravnyupixes, yapuxos, and mpotpemtixos aOAnTais) are 
not found in Menander; the other three are treated by him with 
practically the same directions. Menander’s failure to include 
the tavnyvpixos may perhaps be accounted for by the changed 
status of the wavyyupis and the degeneration of the speech attend- 
ing it to a mere personal encomium. 

Other extant rhetors add little or nothing to the treatment 
of the epideictic branch of oratory. Several confine themselves 
to the practice exercises of the rhetorical schools (mpoyupvac- 
wata).' Alexander, son of Numenius (second century A. D.), uses 


Aakid, is a form which may apply stylistically to all; 10-16 are speeches 
appropriate to private life. Cf. also Volkmann, Rhet. Griech. u. Rémer, p. 
119, n., and Phil. Rundschau (1884), 648 ff. 

'The epideictic department of oratory had an important position in the 
rhetorical training of the Greek youth. There is ample evidence of this in 
the theoretical treatment and the topics of the mrpoyuuvdcuara or rhetorical 
practice exercises. The chief treatises are as follows: Hermogenes (second 
century A. D.), Sp. II, 3; Aphthonius (400 A. D.), Sp. II, 21; Theon (date 
uncertain), Sp. II,59; Nicolaus Sophista (fifth century A. D.), Sp. III, 449. 
Compare Walz, Rhet. Gr., Vols. I, II, for scholia, and Quintil., II, chap. 4. 

Each of the extant works on the rpoyupvdopvara discusses to some extent 
the usefulness of the various divisions of the rpoyuuvdouara for each of the 
three branches of oratory. Each had its value for oratory in general, but 
some forms were recognized as more helpful to the judicial, others to the 
deliberative, and still others to the epideictic forms; others contributed 
almost equally to each of the three. Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 449, 
where he says, in effect, their purpose is oratory; their material everything ; 
their training must prepare for each division of oratory. Walz, Rhet. Gr., II: 
569, 4: “mpoyuuvdouara are good for each part of the rhetorical art.” Walz, 
IT,5 (Anon. Scholia to Aphthon.): ‘useful for all, but not all equally for all 
parts.” The judgment of the different writers agrees quite closely. The 
fullest discussion from this point of view is found in Nicolaus Sophista. 

The usual topics of the mpoyupvdcuara (see Walz, Rhet. Gr., 1,127; I, 567) 
were the yi#os, or myth; the dujynua, or narrative; the xpela, a maxim made 
the basis of a disquisition. It is defined by Hermogenes, Sp. II,5; Aph- 
thonius, Sp. II, 23, and Theon, Sp. II, 96. The yraéun (sententia) is a general 
proposition treated in like manner. Aristotle (#het.: II, 21, 2 and 15) defines 
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both terms, éyeomiaotixey and émidextixov (Sp. III, 1 ff.). He 
goes back to Aristotle’s division of the audience as deliberators, 
judges, or mere listeners—hence the term ‘“‘epideictic.”” He also 
gives a brief treatment to hymns. Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 
449) uses the term tavnyupixov yévos exclusively. He recognizes 
that other material besides praise and blame may be properly 
introduced into this class of oratory, which was always more 
inclusive in practice than in theory. Speaking of éye@ma (p. 477, 
20), he says the encomium is no longer a simple thing, but much 
subdivided. He perhaps means to have it understood that this 
extreme minuteness of subdivision is of comparatively recent date. 
The origin of the word éyx@mwov is discussed by several rhetors. 
Hermogenes gives as an explanation (Sp. II, 11 ff.): “They say 
it is called éye@piov because the poets sang the hymns of the gods 
anciently in villages (€v cwpius).”’ The more probable derivation 
is given by Theon (Sp. II, 109, 27): éyapuov d€ Aéyerar TO Tors 
Tadaovs ev KOUM TIWi Kali TraLdLa Tas els Deods EVNOYIas TroLEiy,' 

The extent and variety of epideictic literature are readily 
learned from the monuments and the reference to such oratory 
in Greek literature. But our conceptions gain in scope and 
clearness, especially for the period preceding and following the 
beginning of the third century A. D., from the notable treatise 
by Menander, zrepi éidecxtixdv, to which reference has already 
been made. Menander (Sp. III, 331 ff.) begins with an extremely 
brief statement about epideictic oratory in general —two pages 
it: the dvacxev} and karacxevy, confirmation and the opposite; the kouvds rézos, 
locus communis; the éyxémor, a laudation ; the Wéyos, the opposite of éyxauov ; 
the ovyxpiois, a comparison; the 7oroia, an impersonation or delineation of 
character; the @x@pacis, a description; the @éo1s, an argument for or against 
an assumed question; the véduouv eispopd, discussion of a law. The rhetors 
cite as of special value to the epideictic orator the éyxwur, Yoyos, Kowwds rézros, 
avyxpiois, AOoToua, yroun, Oéo1s. Helpful in training for the assembly: ptéos, 
xpela, mporpory, dmrotpom}, avackeuy, tapackevy ; for the court orator: Oéo1s, Kowvds 
Toros, dvacKkev}, TapacKevy, HOoToula, ovyKpiors, vouov elopopd. Quintil., 11,4, makes 
a similar distinction in the helpfulness of the tpoyuurdcuara. The preparation 
of model exercises of this character formed a part of the work of several 
epideictic speakers, who were teachers as well as orators, notably Libanius 


and Choricius. 
1 Of. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 4; Aphthonius, Sp. IT, 35, 26. 
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in a total of 116. He adopts Aristotle’s triple division of oratory: 
év OukacTnpios, év exkrAnolas 7) Povrats, and eis Tpitovs Tods ému- 
dextixovs. Epideictic speech deals with praise and blame (331, 
15). In 1. 18 he dismisses the latter, To wév Tod >oyou pépos 
atuntov. His treatise involves praise only. He then makes the 
general division of praise (331, 19) into that directed toward 
the gods and that which concerns men only. He states in a few 
words the general characteristics of hymns and indicates the 
many subdivisions which might be made in the praise of mortals. 
Tapddoéa éyx@uia are recognized (332, 26), but left for others to 
discuss. Following this is his treatment of the forms of prose 
hymns to the gods. He then gives detailed rules for the com- 
position of the twenty-three different kinds of epideictic speech, 
including the Ypiw@scaxos Aodyos, an elaborate oration in honor 
of Apollo, which, though classed as a Aoyos, would seem more 
properly a vevos and should certainly be connected with the 
émlOaramiov, KaTevVacTLKOS, and yapuKes as one of the substitutions 
of prose for poetry. 

His Aoyor are as follows: (1) Praise of a country, its situa- 
tion, its advantages of climate, products, ete.; its race, founders, 
government, history ; its advancement in-science, literature, etc.; 
its festivals, fine buildings, and any other special attractions. (2) 
Praise of a city, with too. almost identical with those employed 
in the praise of a country. (3) Praise of a harbor—very brief. 
(4) Praise of a bay—very brief. (5) Praise of an acropolis— 
very brief. (6) Praise of a city from its yévos, and (7) from its 
characteristics or pursuits (émutrndevodov). The rézou here are 





naturally like those in the general praise of a city, except for the 
emphasis at special points. (8) The SaowdrKos ddyos, a speech 
of praise addressed to the ruler (see pp. 113 ff. for detailed presen- 
tation). (9) émuBatHpios Adyos, a speech on disembarking. It 
may be addressed to one’s state on returning from a journey, or 
it may be a greeting to a town or to its newly arrived ruler. 
After an expression of joy over the arrival, the speech follows the 
lines of the BacwduKos Adyos, passing at its close into a praise of 
the city or country involved. These main themes vary in 
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prominence according to the circumstances of delivery. When 
addressed to one’s native land the speech may be termed a 
marptos Neyos. (10) Aaa. This was the name given to a style 
rather than to a topic. It is noticeable for the absence of fixed 
rules. Several topics of the epideictic circle might be treated in 
the style of the Xadvd, which was more free and easy, sometimes 
conversational, yet abounding in sweetness, spirited narrative, 
pictures, skilful turns, proverbs, quotations. There are two ey ; 
one is a oupPovnrerixoy eidos, the other more purely epideictic. 
It may be used to praise kings or states, or to advise and exhort, 
or to announce some fact pleasant or grievous; it may be sportive 
in character, praising or censuring something. Brief speeches 
serving as introductions were termed 7poAadat. Menander says 
(389, 27) that the history of Herodotus is full of materials and 
suggestions for sweet speeches of this sort and that Aadaé should 
be characterized by the simplicity and smoothness of Xenophon. 
(11) mpomeumrtixos Aoyos, a speech to one departing ; it is of three 
kinds: if between equals, it is of a lover-like character; if to a 
superior, laudatory; a superior may address an inferior, then advice 
is prominent ; when addressed to a ruler it resembles the BaavdrKos 
Adyos. (12) The émiBaramov,a marriage hymn. (13) catevvacti- 
os, allied to the preceding. (14) yeve@d\vaxos, ona birthday. (15) 
TapapuvOntiKos Adyos, a consolation. It begins with a lament. It 
speaks of the yévos, pvaus, avatpopn, wadeia, éritndevpata, mpakeas, 
etc., of the deceased. He is in Elysium: no reason to mourn. 
It is similar in many ways to the povwdia, and has its close relations 
also with the émutaduos.' (16) tpoodernticos, an address of wel- 
come to a ruler, closely allied to the Baowdixos. (17) émeraduos 
Adyos, a funeral oration. (18) orepavwtixos (ateparikes) Adyos, 


'The large literature falling under this general head is treated by 
Buresch in Leipziger Studien, IX (1871), 1-164, under the title, ‘Consola- 
tionum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia Critica.” He discusses 
the feeling of antiquity in regard to pain and sorrow, and enumerates with 
more or less fulness of detail all the compositions of this character among 
Greek and Roman writers. A supplement is added on Philodemus’ zepi 
Oavdrov. Of. also for Latin literature, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., Suppl., N. F. (1592), 
XVIII, 445, and XIX, 319 (cf. also p. 70). 
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a gratiarum actio, at the presentation of a crown or in recognition 
of some honor bestowed. It is a pure encomium. (19) wpeoPev- 
TuKos Adyos, an ambassador’s speech, closely allied to the pre- 
ceding and, like it, often becoming a Saowuxos, In addition to 
the praise of the ruler, it states the special cause for the embassy 
and pictures the conditions which occasioned it. The speech 
admits of great variety. (20) «AntuKods dNexyos, a speech of invita- 
tion addressed to a ruler. It contains praise of the prince and 
of the city, of the event to which he is invited. It is therefore 
largely a Baoidikos royos.. (21) cuvtaxtiKos Adyos, a farewell 
speech. It laments the necessary parting, praises the people left 
and that to which one is going. Homer (Od., XIII, 38 ff.) 
presents a model and a text. (22) povmdéa,a plaint. Its tésrou 
are in part those of the émerag¢ios and the rapapvOntixds. Its 
style more closely resembles that of poetry. It is brief, and may 
be occasioned by other circumstances besides the death of a rela- 
tive or friend. An example may be found in Aristides’ oration 
(Or. XX) on the destruction of Smyrna by an earthquake ; or 
Libanius (Or. LXI) on the burning of Apollo’s temple. (23) 
YpwvOvaxos Aoyos, in honor of Apollo. It is a hymn. Menander 
was himself the author of one (Sp. III, 335, 24). 

To these may be added from the Rhetoric of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus: (24) yauexos oxyos, similar to the émadapov 
(25) mavnyupixos Adyos, delivered at a mavynyupis.’ Its composi- 
tion is such as might easily lead to its disintegration into several 
speeches. The name, however, was retained for its most dis- 
tinctive feature—praise of a person, at first a king, later any 
laudatory speech, delivered at a mavnyupis; or, still more fre- 
quently, no such general gathering was required. The tava@n- 
vaixos oyos, which has no rhetorical treatment, is a special type 
of the mavnyupixds. (26) mpotpemtixos Xoyos, a union of the ovp- 
Bovrevtixov, and the émidextixov, ei6os. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus treats one form of it in his Ars Rhetorica—potpertucos 


'Von Leutsch, Philol., 17, 357, presents the arguments which indicate 
that there were prose panegyrics at Syracuse and in Adgina before Corax. 
Cf. Spengel, Artium Script., 63. Cf. also Jahrb. f. Phil., XIII (1884), 447 ff. 
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aOrynTais. The mpotpertixos Xoyos was much used by philoso- 
phers as well as orators, and the element of display varies. It 
has close relations also with the wept Baovdelas. It is sometimes 
called mrapauvetixos ddyos.' Menander has a bare reference to 
(27) mapddo—a éyxoma. 

‘O BASIAIKOS AOTOS. 


No single term represents the aim and scope of epideictic 
literature so completely as the word éyc@mov.” That the encomi- 
astic feature is the most distinctive characteristic of this branch 
of literature is clear from the fact that the title éyxe@pmactixor is 
frequently used to designate the eidos, from the discussion of its 
theory by the rhetors, as well as from the examination of its 
literature. 

The word ‘“‘encomium” is used sometimes in a loose way, with 
merely the general idea of laudatory style. It stands here for a 
point of view and a method of treatment. It is also used for a 
distinct division of literature, a laudatory composition on some 





assigned theme and following conventional rules. It is a pres- 
entation, with more or less extravagant praise, of the good quali- V 


ties erson_or thing.’ Encomia in the latter sense are of 


1 For a comparison of these two titles see chapter on philosophy. 

2Compare Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique grecque avant Aristote 
(Paris, 1900), p. 84, where he ends his discussion of a definition for the epi- 
deictic branch: ‘‘Au total on définerait done fort exactement les diverses 
variétés de l’éloquence épideictique en les appelent des encOmia en prose.” 

3 Theon (Sp. IT, 109, 20) defines éyxdmov thus: éyxdmudy éore Novos eupavigfwr 
péyebos TOY KaT’ apeTHny mpdéewy Kal TO dA\Nwy ayabay epi wpiouévoy mpdcwmrov. For 
similar definitions see Hermogenes, Sp. II, 11, 17; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 25; 
Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 478, 25; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 186, 11. 

The encomium deals with 6uodoyounévwy ayabSv: Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. 
III, 481, 29, de? ouoroyoupévwr dyabGv Bacavoy ylvecbac; Theon, Sp. II, 109, 28, ra 
dyaba wadiora éralverac; cf. also Menander, Sp. III, 346, 9ff.; Arist., Rhet., 
II, 22, 6. 

The aim of the encomium is to set forth in the best possible light thev/ 
character and virtues of its subject. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 17: ro 
5é viv bd’ Huay aird bh TodTo éykwmov dvouatduevov 6 éxrovotmev els Emaivoy TuXdv 
dvdpos BeBwwxdros mpds dperjv. Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12,5: 7d 6 éyedmwov piryy 
dperjs €xe wapruplavy, Alexander Rhetor, Sp. III, 2,17: éyxwuidgecdar . . . . Tov 
moAdais dperats Kexoounuévov; cf. Julian, Or., I, init. Isocrates, Panath., 123: 
del 5 Tods Emixerpodvras Kal’ brepBodHy Tivas éravely uh TovTO udvoy érideKkvival, UH 
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the greatest possible variety in theme—gods, men, cities, lands 
animals, plants, pursuits, qualities, paradoxical themes. The enco- 
mium of a god was early made a distinct type and called a hymn. 
An encomium of the dead was called an éitagios (Theon, I, 
109, 24). Of the remaining themes the praise of a person was 
naturally the most prominent, and practically all rhetorical dis- 
cussion agrees with this conception of relative importance.’ 

The encomium appears first in poetry. It was a late speciali- 
zation in Melic Song. The earliest is said to have been com- 
posed by Simonides in honor of those who died at Thermopyle. 
Encomia were composed also by Pindar, Bacchylides, and other 
poets. As later in prose, the word had a general application and 
a more restricted one. In the latter sense it was carefully 


movnpovs dyTas avrovs, a\N’ ws amdoas Tals aperats Kal TO T6TE Kal TOy vov OinveyKarv. 
This element of extravagant praise in the encomium is seen in Plato, Sym- 
posium, 198 E:: 76 Kad@s érauvety 6rwdy Means TO ws péyioTa avaTt Dévar TH Tpdypyare 
kal ws KdA\NoTa édv TE 7 OVTWS ExovTA, edv TE Uh. 

The word “encomium” may be used to include the speech of censure as 
well as that of praise: Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 482, 14. This is explained 
and defended by Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 461, 9 ff. 

The word ézra.vos is used freely us a substitute for éyxdmov without differ- 
ence of meaning, although a theoretical distinction is made, e. g., Aristotle, 
Rhet., 1, 9, 33: €ore & €racvos Noyos eudavigwy wéyebos dperas .... TO 0° eyKwmov 
Tov épywy éctiv. In practice, however, he makes no such distinction, as the 
next section shows. The writers on the mpoyupvdouara speak of the erawos as 
brief, dealing with a single virtue. The éyx#mov is detailed and includes all. 

3ut this distinction is not observed in practice. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 
478,30; Hermogenes, Sp. II, 25; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 29; Aristides Rhetor, 
Sp. II, 505, 6. The most extended discussion is given by Alexander, Sp. III, 
2, Atdgdopa éralvov kcal éyxwutov, where four distinctions are given, but the 
treatise is prefaced by the remark: tives pev ody olovrar ddudpopoy eivar erawvov 7) 
éyK@p.ov eliety. 

'In theoretical treatment the xefddaca and rules for presentation are 
always (Menander excepted) for a person. At the close of the discussion a 
direct statement is usually added to cover all other encomiastic themes, 
stating that these are to be treated with the same heads and after the 
analogy of the encomium of a person. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 424 ff., 
tells in detail how to apply the topics of the encomium of a person when one 
is addressing a city or praising a thing. Cf. Scholia ad Aphthonium, Walz, 
II, 45, 9 ff.; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 188, 2 ff.; Menander, Sp. III, 332, 20-30; 
Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. [II, 484, 30 ff.; Theon, Sp. II, 112, 15; Hermogenes, 
Sp., II, 13,6; Quintil., III, 7, 26. 
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distinguished from closely related forms, especially the érwéxov. 
Smyth (Melic Poets, LXXVI) gives the most recent and com- 
plete discussion of the poetic encomium: ‘In its limited and 
specific application the encomium denotes a panegyric of living 
personages illustrious for their station or deeds —kings, princes, 
warriors, victors at the national games, magistrates, and, in the 
latest times, the emperors of Rome.” 

Like so many other forms of composition, the encomium was 
transferred from poetry to prose. The rhetors, in discussing the 
origin of the word, imply their belief in the poetic source of the 
encomium.' 

The earliest prose encomia were of mythical characters — 
Achilles, Busiris, and the like. Isocrates dealt with these themes 
but in the way of literary criticism rather than as topics of his 
choice. The fashion of his day does not meet his approval.’ In 
the Huagoras (init.) he declares himself an innovator. Many 
learned men had spoken on other themes, but no one heretofore 
had ventured avépos apeTnv dia AOyov éyromdev. His innoya- 
tion appears to have been in the use of prose for an encomium of 
this character, in the choice of a contemporary as the subject, and 
in the method of treatment. Many of the permanent features of 
the encomium were fixed before Isocrates’ time. They are seen 
in the extant literature and in literary references, notably in 
Aristotle’s analysis of Gorgias’ praise of Achilles (Ahet., ITT, wa 
17, 11), but the most distinctive feature remained for Tsocrates 
to add. He is the first to make portrayal of character the real 
theme, That this is his purpose in an encomium appears from a 


general perusal of the Huwagoras and from special passages : 
Sec. 4: 6 XOyos . . . . deluvnotov THY apeTHnY THY Evayopou Tapa 
Taow avOpwros tonoeev. Of. 8, 23, 29, 33, 51, 58, 65, 73. 
Sec. 76: aOpoicas tas apetas Tas éxelvov Kai TO AOYH KOoMHoAS 
mapasotn Oewpety bpiv Kat cuvdvatpiPev avtais. Moral qualities 

1 Hermogenes, Sp. II, 11, 23; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26; Theon, Sp. I, 
109, 27; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479,4. The indebtedness of the encomium 
to poetry, in particular that of Isocrates to Pindar, is presented in detail by 


E. Conrotte in Musée belge, II (1898), p. 168. 
2 Of. Euag..6; Panath., 1 and 2. 
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had found a place in encomia in Pindar, but only in single sen- 
tences as a general characterization. There is no analysis of 
character. To introduce the deeds as an evidence of virtues, to 
bring out the character of the one praised, was a new point of 
view. Isocrates does this for the first time in the Huagoras. 
This exaltation of character and the choice of the traditional 
four virtues, appearing just at this period for the first time, are 
in keeping with the more elevated view which Isocrates took of 
the epideictic class of literature, and must also be due in large 
measure to the influence of the Socratic teachings. The enco- 
mium in the form which Isocrates gave it, and which it maintained 
ever after, could hardly have come into being apart from this 
influence. 

The encomium, although closely related to it, should be care- 
fully distinguished from history, both in aim and method. His- 
tory has for its purpose the narration of events, the presentation 
of facts, usually in chronological order, and an impartial inter- 
pretation of their relation to one another. It is not concerned 
with praise or blame, and is far from having a theory to main- 
tain for which facts must be chosen, some emphasized and some 
ignored, or even the truth sacrificed. It lacks all personal bias. 
The encomium does not necessarily narrate, but in most cases 
assumes a knowledge of the facts. It presents them only so far 
as its chief aim—the glorification of the individual—may be 
best served. To this end facts may be selected at will, grouped 
in any order, exaggerated, idealized, understated, if detrimental 
points must be touched upon. Although both rhetors and orators 
make frequent protestation of adherence to truth, facts may be 
invented in some cases. The special aim and the personal ele- 
ment are strong and open. The difference both in treatment and 
style was recognized by ancient rhetors. Cf. Arist., Rhet., IIT, 
16, init.: dunynow & év wey Tots émiderktixois éotiv ovK epeENs ara 
Kata mépos .. . . dua O€ ToVTO eviote ovK epeEHs Set SunyetoOar, 
oiov et Oedes "Ayirdrda éeraveiv: icaci yap wavTes Tas mpakeus, 
ara yphoOat adtais dei. eav 6€ Kpitiav, det: od yap modXol icacw. 
Theon, Sp. Il, 112, 2: mpaEas ... . ov épe&ns Sunyovpmevor. 
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Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 413,13: (oropia ta mpocovta ticlv 
ayaa éxtierar, TO Sé eyK@mov peta av&joews Kal KaTacKeEVTS 
mpoayeoQar dei, and 412, 25: To wer yap dunynua roOyos éoriv exOert- 
KOS TPAYLATOY ATAAS, TO S€ éyK@MLOV KAX@V TpayLaTwV Kal TOD meV 
Sinyuatos, adN’ 0 cKorres TO SidaEar Snrady TOV axpoaTHy THY Tpay- 
Hateiav, Tov dé éyk@piov TO OavpacOfvar él Tois Eyomevols TO 
eyxopiatomevov: Kal ev pev TO Ounyynwate Kav Ta TpocdvTa Til 
duepyopcOa, AAN ody) kal Tov mpdEavta Oavpdlopuer er’ éxelvors: 
év O€ TO éyK@pMiw ov ovoY TA TPOTOVTA TLVL KaXA EyOMEV, GAARA Kal 
ém’ éxeivors Oavyafouev. The émitaduos, which is the oldest form 
of prose encomium extant, shows these characteristic differences 
from history. They may be seen also in Isocrates’ Huwagoras, 
and are directly stated a few years later in the Philippus (sec. 
109), where he refers to the usual rehearsal of Heracles’ exploits 
in encomia as historical ; they merely enumerate his deeds. He 
sees the opportunity to treat the subject anew in the form of a 





true encomium which makes virtues 
feature. 


character, the determining 


The connection between the encomium and biography is still 
more intimate. Biography is an essential part of history, but 
when made a separate composition it partakes of the nature of both 
history and the encomium. A portrayal of character is the main 
aim in each, so events may be treated in summary fashion; but 
the encomium gives more room for choice, idealization, omission. 
The encomium may be more or less fully biographical as the sub- 
ject is well known or not. Achilles does not require that the facts 
of his life be presented, but in praising Critias, whose deeds are 
not familiar, the orator must narrate. Polybius (X, 21 (24), 8) 
contrasts the method appropriate for his life of Philopoemen 
with that to be employed in history: ®ozep yap éxeivos 0 Tdr0s, 
UTapYov eyK@macTiKOS, aTHnTEL TOV KEpardaLwdyn Kai pet’ avEnoEws 
Tov Tpdkewv aTroAOYyLaOV* OUTwS O THS taToplas, KOWOS av éTraivou 
Kal Yoyou, Sntet Tov adnOA Kal Tov wer’ atrode(Eews Kal TOV Exda TOS 
TapeTopMevoyv cvrAdoyiopwav. Compare also Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Hp. ad On. Pomp. de Platone, 751, 8 (Reiske). The 
point in discussion is the difference between an encomium and a 


~aeS 
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complete investigation: Orav peév émawov TpoéAntar ypadew Tis 
TPAaYMATOS, ELTE THMATOS OTTOLOVYETLVOS, TAS APETAS aUTOV, Kal ov TA 
aTUYHMATA, El TL TPOTETTL TH TPAYLATL, 7} TH THOMAaTL, Sev Tpope- 
pew: Otav dé BovAnOn Siayvovat, Ti TO KpaTicTOV ev OTwWdHTrOTE Bie, 
Kal Ti TO BéXTLCTOY THY VTO TavTO yevos Epywv, THY axpiBecTaTnV 
eEéracw mpodépav, kai undév Tapareirey TOV TpocdvT@Y avTois, 
elTE KAKOD, ElTE AyAOOD. 

The encomium is not to be made an apology. Isocrates is 
our authority for this. It is no true encomium which assumes 
an apologetic tone. He says (Helen, 14): amoroyeioPar pev yap 
Tpoonke. Tepl TOV aoiKeiy aitiav éyovTwr, érraweiy O€ Tors em 
ayabe tun dvadépovtas. This is quoted by Theon, Sp. II, 112, 11, 
in support of his opinion that faults should be concealed as 
much as possible, 47) \aO@pev arroXoylav avt’ éyKomiov ToimoavTes.’ 
Compare also Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 481, 28, where he says 
that the question often arises whether the encomium admits 
of av7i@eow (opposition, criticism, disputable material). The 
answer is: No; but if the case absolutely requires it, explain 
away artfully. Quintilian (III, 7, 6) provides for occasional 
apology and defense. 

Rhetorical treatment of the encomium in the abstract, 7. e., 
apart from some person or thing, 
encomiastic literature as a whole.” Rhetorical discussion of the 


is not separated from that of 


encomium in its more restricted sense is abundant.’ 

The rhetors who deal with the mpoyupvacpata make the éyxo- 
puov’ one of its forms and add rules for its composition. With 
them the term has at least three distinct significations: (1) It 


' Cf. Busiris, 5. 

* Of. Anaximenes, chaps. 3 and 35; Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9. 

* Ove would consult here Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ars Rhet.; Menan- 
der, wepl émidextixdv; the writers on progymnasmata — Hermogenes, A phtho- 
nius, Theon, Nicolaus Sophista, Aristides, together with the scholia to 
Aphthonius, and Doxopater, Ad Aphthonium. 

*The éycwmmov and Woyos are treated with much minuteness of detail by 
writers on the mpoyuprdopara. Sp. III, 477; II, 11-14, 35, 36, 109-12. As in 
Dionys. of Hal. and Menander, the éyxamov is the theme of real importance. 
Its réro are those found in the encomiastic Aéyo. of Menander. The rpoyupvdc- 
ara as a whole are essentially stylistic. HXbven when their primary purpose is 
to prepare for other divisions of oratory they are characterized by epideictic 
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is employed for the epideictic class as a whole, e. g., Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. III, 477, 20, where he includes wavtes drdas of 
evpnuiav Exovtes Adyou under the title éye@mov and calls it an 
eidos. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 415, 13: toréov 8é, dt TO 
eyK@LOV yeviKov eo tiv Ovoma* Saipeita yap els Te érruBaTnplous . . 
Kal aTABS Els TaVTAS TOs EUpnuiav TrepLeYoVTas Adyous. CF. Scholia 
ad Aphthon., Walz, II, 618, 10, and Theon, Sp. IT, 61, 20. (2) It 
is used in the ordinary sense of a speech in praise of a person 
or thing. Their rules for its composition illustrate this meaning, 
and Aphthonius gives examples in his éye@piov Oovevdidou and the 
codias éyeomiov. (3) The encomium is an element which may 
be introduced as a subordinate feature in other forms. This use 
is discussed by Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 478 (see p. 95). 
From the specific statements given by these rhetors and Menan- 
der, together with the more general treatment of the subject given 
by Anaximenes and Aristotle, we can readily discover the method 
and the topics which by theory should enter into the encomium. 
The ideal for the encomium of a person, both in theory and prac- 
tice, was remarkably uniform.’ It agrees in general conception, 


qualities. The most prominent among them is the use of encomiastic ré70 
in other and apparently unrelated rpoyuurdcuara, e. g., those classified below 
as especially helpful for symbouleutic and forensic oratory. 

In the xpela praise of the author, his country, etc., are important rémo. 
Cf. Sp. III, 461-3; II, 6. Aphthonius, Sp. IT, 23, gives a sample xpela in which 
the “ éyxwmacrickdy” is made a prominent division. So also in the example 
of the yvwun; Sp. 11,26. For érawos in the xowds réros see IIT, 470, 471; IT, 
106, 107; in the ovyxpiors, II, 14, 42, 113-15; in the Morola, 11, 115; IIT, 490. 
The 6éous (cf. also the tré6ecrs) is defined as symbouleutic in form, but pane- 
gyric in material; Sp. III, 494, 495; I1, 120, 121. The composition of the 
déors, a fictitious address before an imaginary tribunal, based upon laws exist- 
ing only in the mind of the speaker, and its réro, directly transferred from 
the éyxémuov, favored the epideictic style. Cf. Choricius, p. 205, Boiss.; Liba- 
nius, Vol. IV, R; Seneca’s Controversiae. Much the same could be said of 
_ several other forms. Thus the prominence of the éyxwmov as a separate mpo- 
youvacua, together with its entrance as an element into many others, helps to 
prove the epideictic character of the rpoyuuvdcpuara as a whole and accounts 
in large measure for the strong influence of Greek rhetorical training in 
continuing and extending the epideictic style. 

1 For instance, Theon (¢/. also Hermogenes, Sp. IJ, 12,21) reproduces (Sp. II, 
110) much of the detail of Anaximenes (Sp. I, 186, 187). Much the same may 
be found also in Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9, 16, 18, 19, 31, 38, and Quintil., III, 7, 12, 16. 
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and even largely in details, from almost the earliest to the latest 
period of Greek literature. 

The main topics or divisions’ are given in the most thoroughly 
tabulated form by Aphthonius* (date variously given, 315, 400 
A. D.) in his brief treatment of éyx@pov. Cf. also Sp. IIT, 35 
and 36; Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 617, 20 ff. (Scholia ad Aphthon.) ; 
Doxopater, Walz, II, 423 ff.; 434, 30; 464, 20. His scheme is 


as follows: 


1. mpootuov 


( 1. €Ovos 
II. yévos - - Be seat 
3. mpdyovor 
L Tarepes 
1. émurndevpara 
III. avatpody - {2 TEXVN 
(3. vépo 
auanee, 
(1. xara toxiv 3 none 
IV. 7 pasets l. j KaAXos 
(TO péyrorov KaTa copa Toxo: 
kepaAaov) a poyn 
j duvacreta 
KaTa TUXHV % mAOvTOS 
I hiro 


V. obvyKpicts 


Wale ériAoyos 


Although Menander gives no separate chapter to the enco- 
mium, he recites its too, e. g., III, 420, 11. The ésurdaguos 


' kepddata, T6rou are used, though the latter more frequently. épy occurs 
sometimes. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 412, discusses the use of these 
terms. He regards réro. as more appropriate for the encomium, but in II, 
434, 30, and elsewhere, he uses xe@ddaca for the main heads and yépy for 
subordinate. 

This seems to represent what Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 479, 26) of a 
century later calls the prevailing view in distinction from that of the ancients, 
eepecially Plato, and represented apparently by Theon. 
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employs them: yévos, yéveow, piows, avatpodn, Tadeia, éritndev- 
para, mpdges (1. 25), Tuy (1. 28), cvyxpiors (1. 31). Cf. 413, 11 
and the BaowdKos Xoyos. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says ( VI, 2) 
that the toro: of the émutadios are the same as those of the 
éyx@pmiov: matpis (mpdyovo.), pio, ayworyn (madela, émurnded- 
pata), mpages. With these compare Anaximenes, Sp. I, 225, 6: 
(1) mpootmuiov, (2) yevearoyia, (3) avatpodn (épya, tpddos, émutn- 
devwata), (4) ovyxpiows. All discussion is from the point of view 
of apetat. The évOvunpua and yvoun of the person praised are to 
be brought out prominently.’ 

The continuity in the ideal for the encomium is best seen in 
Theon.” There are three sources of praise (II, 109, 29), since 
ayada are of three classes: Ta mept \uyny te Kal 700s, Ta S€ Trepi 
capa, Ta b€ €EwOev. This division, Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. IIT, 
479, 20) says, is that of the ancients, especially Plato. Theon 
presents them in chiastic order : 

ta &&wOev are évyévera, TOMS, COv0s, ToAtTELa, yoveis, TaLdela, 
diria, ddEa, apyn, TAODTOS, evTEKVia, evPavacia. 

Ta Tepl THpa are Uyela layvs, KaXOS, EvatcOna ia. 

Ta Tepl Wuyny are TA oTrovoaia HOLKA Kal TOUTOLS aKONOVOOvaaL 
mpdées ; say that one is ppdmpos, cHppwv, avdpeios, Sixatos, do105, 
érevépios, weyadodppor, and the like. 

One notes especially the similarity to Anaximenes (Sp. I, chap. 
35, especially, p. 225, 24 ff.). There aya@d are: (1) ta eo rips 
aperhs, (2) Ta év a’ty TH apern. The former are edyevera, poun, 
KaAXOS, TAODTOS ; the latter, copia, Sicarocvvn, avdpeia, évdoEa éri- 
tndevpata. These are to be made more prominent. Compare 
also Auctor ad Heren., III, 6, 10 ff., for an analysis similar to 
that of Theon. 

Almost all writers upon the encomium and other epideictic 
forms speak directly or indirectly of the great freedom allowed in 
applying rhetorical precepts. The subject and the circumstances 
must determine the prominence of the various toro. The situa- 
tion may even demand that some be omitted altogether. One 


1 Of. 227, 2 and 22; 228, 1. 
2In discussion of réroc he sometimes almost translates Anuximenes and 
Aristotle (see p. 119, n. 1). 
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frequently meets such statements as that of Menander (Sp. III, 
370, 9): éav dé pnte 7 matpis unte To EOvos TUyyavn TepiBdeT TOP, 
adrjoess pev TovTo, ete. Cf. Quintil., I, 13. 

The essential features of an ordinary encomium of a person 
seem to have been : 

1. wpooiuiov. Great freedom is allowed here ; anything which 
the subject suggests. One of the most common features was a 
profession of inadequacy before a subject so vast. Doxopater 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 449, 33) says: “It is the law of encomi- 
asts to agree always that the subject is greater than words can 
match.” 

2. yévos —the ancestry immediate and remote. Here belongs 
also reference to the city, the country, or the nation of the one 
praised. Any one of the four subdivisions given by Aphthonius 
may be taken to the exclusion of the others. 

3. yéveows, This refers especially to any noteworthy fact pre- 
ceding or attending the birth—an omen or a dream. Pericles, 
Romulus, and Cyrus are the stock examples.” 

4. avatpopy—the circumstances of his youth.’ A stock 
reference here is to Achilles, who fed on lions’ marrow and was 
trained by Chiron. Under this head one may refer also to 
early indications of character (vow THs Wuyis), love of learning, 
natural ability, special aptitudes.’ Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
IT, 429, 27) defines avatpody: 7) S€ avatpopy tiv Taidevow Kai 
Thy €k Tatdov eis avdpas dbndot mpdodoyv. He says one must not 
call it tpopy (1. 25), but Hermogenes does so (Sp. II, 12, 10). 

5. émitnoevmata. There is considerable variety in its defini- 
tion and also in its use. The highest interpretation is that 
given by Menander, who means by ésirndevpara deeds implying 
choice and so revealing character apart from mpa&es ayouortixat. 
Compare also émitndevpata yap éotw evderEis Tod HnOovs Kal Tis 
Tpoatpésews TOV avdpav avev Tpd~ewy ayouotiKov (Sp. III, 384, 

1 Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 27. 

“See Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 480, 31 ff.; Menander, Sp. III, 371, 3; 
Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 8; Quintil., III, 7, 11. 


3’ Menander, Sp. IIT, 371, 18 ff. 
*Menander, Sp. III, 371, 25 ff. 
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20, émsBatypios). His reference to it in the BaodsKds Adyos 
agrees with this (372, 4): émitidevpata 8 eotiv avev ayovov 
/ > . . . oa 5 
mpages nO@cxai: (this is Walz’ reading, IX, 220,10) cal yap ra ém- 
Py , fa v / e ed / > / A , 
Tndevpata nOovs Eudhacw Trepleyel, oiov Ort Sixavos éyéveTo 7) coPpwv 
a , . . . a . . 
év TH veoTntt.. This interpretation of the term requires that in 
practice the mpa&es should be more or less intermingled with the 
> 8 s > 8 s | ° , 
emiTnoevpata. The émitndevpata determine the mpafes and also 
are seen in them. Doxopater, in explaining why érriTnoev ata 
have no place in the praise of a city, adds as the reason ( Walz, 
Rhet. Gr., U1, 431, 32): émerndeduata wéev yap éote Kpiow wuyis 
Mi / \ vA . . . . 
feta Royou Kal aipeots. A careful distinction is then made 
between émitndevwata and téyvn. With this compare Anon, ad 
Aphthon., Walz, Rhet. Gr., I1, 43, 23: émirpdevpa pév 7 Tod Biov 
/ e iva ¢/- 4 / \ \ , 4 > a la 
aipeois, oiov OTL e’XETO oTpaTEver Oar: Téyvyn Sé TO els EEw eAOciv Tod 
émiTnoevpaTos. éTepor dé hace Téxvnv pev TO dia paOnoews povns 
mMpooryiwopevov, éemitHdevwa O€ TO él TOV TpayudTwv avTav hKew 
eis peTayelpiow. ws 0 *ApiototeAns Tuxyov Euabe pev Kal THY 
pntopixny, émeTHoevoe SE THY girocodiav, Tav TO didoOTimov eis 
auTiny Tpéwas.” 
i o the other important meaning. One learns many 
This leads to the other important meaning. One | ; 
things, but some with greater zeal and by choice. This element of 
personal choice usually decides the vocation. So in the treatises 
on the 7poyupvacpata especially émutjdevwa comes to mean one’s 
profession. él tovtTos é« Tov ériTndevpaTte@v, oiov Totov émeT?)- 
devoe Biov, Pirccodor i) pnTopiKoy 7) oTPATLWTLKOV; TO O€ KUPL@TATOV 
ai mpakas. ev yap Tos émitndevpacw ai tpdkes, oiov otpatiw- 
tiukov Biov éEdXopevos Ti év TovT@ Katérpage ; Hermogenes, Sp. II, 
ey Git, 
6. mpaéas. It is universally agreed that this is the chief 
d coo} 
topic: To dé Kupi@tatov ai mpaées, Hermogenes, Sp. IT, 12, 18; 
TO péyioToV TOV éyK@piov Kepadaov, Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
II, 432, 14. The wpafes are treated in two great divisions 


1 Of. Theon, Sp. II, 110,7; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. ITI, 481, 10; Quintil., 
| 0 A i a 

2 Cf. also II, 430, 14; 429, 32. 

3Of.also L. and §.; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 36, 11; Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. 
Gr., II, 429, 31; Menander, Sp. ITI, 332, 21. 
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—those of war and those of peace. They are not presented in 
full or in chronological order. Selection is made, and they are 
grouped to illustrate the Socratic virtues: avdpela, dicarocvvn, 
codpoctyn, ppovnats. diravOpwria is often added as a separate 
or a more comprehensive virtue. 

Theon, Sp. II, 112, 2: mera d€ radta tas mpage Kai ta 
xaTopbamata TaparnWouela ov pets dunyovmevor: Aéyovtes yap 
ada Tpoctiewev KaTa play éexdoTny apeThy, ererta Ta eEpya 
dueElovtes, oiov bTt Hv ca@dppwv, Tporéyav Kal émuipepev evOvs, Ti 
avTa sadpovntiKoy épyov TémpaKTat, oMolws él TOY AAV apeTav. 

Menander, Sp. III, 373, 5: dvaiper yap arravraxyod tas mpakes 
@v av pedrAns eyxopmidleav, eis Tas apetas .... Kal Opa, Tivev 
apeT@v elow ai mpages. 

Aristotle (Rhet., III, 16, 2), speaking of the form of narra- 
tion appropriate for epideictic oratory, adds: da 6€ Tobr’ éviote 
ovk edeEns Set SunyeioOar TavtTa, . . . . €k pév ody TOUTwY avopeios, 
éx b€ TOVSE coos 7 SiKatos. 

Julian (Or., I, p.4 ¢, R): the mpa&es are to be introduced as 
yvopicpata Tov THS Wuyns apeTav. 

Since the object of an encomium is to portray the character 
of the person praised, one must inquire into the principles 
actuating the mpa&es and show an underlying moral purpose 
(mpoaipeois). Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9, 32: eet 0 é&« Tov mpakewr 
6 érawwos, idov d€ Tod orrovdalov TO KaTa Tpoaipeciy, TeLpaTéoV 
Sevxvivar TpaTToVvTa KaTa Tpoaipertw .... TAO éEpya onpeia THs 
&£ews éotiv, érrel érrawvoimev Av Kal pn TeTpayoTa, El TL TEVOLMEV 
€lval TOLOUTOD. 


Anon. ad Aphthon., Walz, Rhet. Gr., Il, 44,5: ta pev arra 
dicews 7) TUXNS 7) TOV TaTépwv éoTi SwpHpaTa, adTat 5é THS Hudv 
avTOV yvoOuNs Kal Tpoatpécews. 

Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 483, 10 ff., in answering 
the question how one can call tas apetas ‘m7pa&es’ when the latter 
are more properly ées, says: mpa&eus THs mpoaipéoews etor, while 
xddXos and other physical qualities are ampoaipera . . . . ov Tas 
THS Wuxs 7) ToD cmpwatos évTavOa apetas réyeL, AAA Tas Sia 


TOV apeT@v TovTwY Tpa~eas: Kal yap TOV Tpdkewy ai pév KaTa 


OO OE 
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Sicacocvynv, ai d€ Kata avdpiav, ai dé Kal’ érépav Tov addwv 
apeT@v yivovTat.' 

Even when speaking of external and physical matters, 
qualities of character are to be made prominent. Theon, Sp. 
II, 111, 12 ff., when discussing other goods, é«ros Kai wepi c@pa, 
like evyévera, one should speak of them ov« admd@s odd ws ErUXE TOV 
Aovyov SiaTiOduevor, AAN ed’ Exaatov SaKvobvTes, OTL M7) AVONTWS, AAXRA 
dpoviws Kat ws ede avtois éxpyoato (HKicTa yap émawovor [2 
KaTa Tpoaipecw aX ek TUYNS a ExovoLY ayaba) oloy STL EvTUYaYV 
mV peTpios Kal diravOpwros, Kai mpos Tos didous 6 avTOs Kal 
dixaros, Kal Tois TOU THmATOS TEOVEKTH MATL TwppdvMs TpoonvEexXOn. 
Compare also 112, 1: madota yap év Tots atuyjpacw éxddprre 1) 
apeTn. 

7. ovyxpiows. This is regarded as a most important division, 
but in application it is left to circumstances and the judgment of 
the writer. Hermogenes states both facts in a single sentence 
(Sp. II, 13, 3): weyiotn € év tots eyxopiors apoppr 7 aro Tov 
cuyKkpicewy nv Takes ws av oO Kaipos Upnyntar. avyKpiow is a 
notable reliance in all epideictic writing. It is enjoined in 
Aristotle.’ 

The rhetoricians indicate two distinct kinds of comparison. 
There is the minor or incidental ovyxpiows ( wepixy, Sp. IIT, 377.5), 
where some one phase of a subject or a single quality is likened 
to some other, and the final or general ovy«puous (TeAeLoTaTN, OF 
mept OrANS THS vro0dcews, 376, 31), where a more comprehensive 
comparison is made.” 

All the rhetors make ovyxpiois a separate mpoyvmvacua as 
well as a topic in the encomium.’ The cvy«piors is a feature 

1 Of. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 481, 17; Plato, Menew., 237 A; Anaxi- 
menes, Sp. I, 225, 24 (‘‘pass over ra é&w ris dperjs briefly”); Quintil., III, 7, 15. 

2 Of. Rhet., 1, 9, 38, 39; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 187, 7 and 12; 227,9; Doxo- 
pater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 446, 13; 483, 25; Scholia ad Aphth., Walz, II, 79, 
20; Auctor ad Heren., IV, 33. 

3In addition to Menander one may note Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 481, 
18 and 25; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 42, 20; Anon. Scholia ad Aphth., Walz., Rhet. 
Gr., II, 45, 3; Doxopater, Walz, II, 446, 21; 479; 480; Scholia ad Aphth., 


Walz, II, 637, 14; Quintil., VII, 2, 22. 
4 Compare also Quintil., II, 4, 21. 
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of other kinds of composition.’ The d¢%ynua may take this 
form.” 

8. émidoyos. Like the wpooéucov its form depends upon what 
the subject or the circumstances suggest. It is often a brief 
summing up of the results of the life under discussion and an 
appeal to others to imitate his virtues. It ends most appropri- 
ately with a prayer.’ 

Menander (srepi émideceTix@v, Sp. III, 329 ff.) and other writers 
indicate the minuteness with which the encomium of a person 
became subdivided. The division is artificial in the extreme. 
The titles indicate a wide range, but all the various forms rest 
upon these tomo. as the basis. By varying the emphasis and 


1Quintil., If], 8,34; [X.2,100; Auctor ad Heren , II, 14, 21; 29, 46; 33, 44. 

2 Hermogenes, Sp. II, 5, 3, and 16; Theon, Sp. II, 88, 17; Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. ITI, 457, 14 and 22. 

3’ Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 434, 18; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 36, 18; 
Menander, Sp. III, 377, 28 (Bactdcxds Adyos); 422, 3 (émirdguos). 

*It is interesting to note how distinctly these ré7ro0. may be seen in the 
Euagoras of Isocrates — the earliest instance of an encomium inits permanent 
form: e. g., (1) mpooluor (secs. 1-11); (2) yévos (dméyovos (12), rpdyovor (19)) (12-18); 
(3) yéveots (19); (4) dvarpodn (22), émurndetuara (22), pious (23, 29). These are not 
given in detail or confined to the sections named. (5) mpdées in war and 
peace. These are introduced with the preceding, but are found especially 
from sec.34 on. The virtues — avdpela (23, 65), copia (23), Sixatoc’vn (23), ppdvnses 
(41, 65), cwhpoctvy (22), pr\avOpwria (43), mpadrns (49), werprdrys (49), dcvdrys (51) — 
are made the occasion for introducing the mpaées. Note especially sec. 34, 
where he says that it is impossible to present the mpdées in detail. If we 
select the most distinguished, we shall get at his character (éferGuev) as 
effectively and more briefly. At sec. 46, after enumerating various qualities, 
he adds: ‘The evidence for these may be seen in his deeds ;” and 65, ‘“ How 
could one display his dvépelav, ppdvnow 7 cbumacav Thy aperny better than da 
To.wvTwY épywy kal Kwdtvwy?” An oration is better than a statue for a portrayal of 
character, inciting to imitation; 73, cf. 75. Other references to the portrayal 
of dperj as the main purpose of an oration of this character may be found in 
4, 5, 8, 23, 33, 41, 65. (6) réxn (25, 59); (7) cvyxpiors. An extended comparison, 
37, 38; minor ones, 23, 27, 35, 60, 64, 65. (8) émridoyos (73-80). 

In 19 we meet the phrase so familiar in all forms of epideictic speech: 
dpEouar 5° éx T&v dpuoroyoupévwy éyev wepl avtod. The word émirndeduara occurs 
twice, 2,77. In the former case it is nearly equivalent to mpdées ; in T7 dperal 
might be a fair substitute. 

A similar analysis of the Agesilaus of Xenophon could be made, though 
it agrees far less fully with the type. 
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by the addition of the local coloring and circumstances which 
the type or the special occasion suggests, almost any epideictic 
speech can be made to result. 

Among personal encomia the most frequent, the most dis- 
tinctive and extravagant in praise, would naturally be that 
addressed to a person in high authority 





a king, emperor, or 
governor of a province. Quintilian recognizes this by a direct 
statement: ‘Fortune, too, gives dignity, as in kings and princes ; 
for here there is an ampler field for displaying merit” (III, 7, 
13). Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Hp. ad Pomp., 783 R) speaks 
of the advantage Theopompus had in topic: Bacar te Bious 
Kal TpdT@v lov@mata SednroxKe.' 

Rules for the composition of such an encomium are found 
in Menander’s treatise (IIT, 368 ff.). His title is 6 BaowduKds 
Aoyos, and he apparently intends it as primarily, at least, a series 
of directions for an address to the Roman emperor. It stands as 
the representative rhetorical treatment for this type of speech. 
Although the encomiastic address to one in high authority is 
frequent and belongs to all periods, Menander’s title does not 
seem to have been extensively employed.” It is, however, the 
most convenient term by which to refer to a large and important 
branch of epideictic literature, and as such we shall employ it in 


1 Of. Isocrates, Huag., 40: viv 5 daravres dv duodoyjoeay Tupavvlda Kal TOv Oelwy 
ayabdy cal TSv avOpwrlvwv uwéyioroy Kal ceuvoraroy Kal mepiyuaxnrdoratoy eivar, * What 
orator could do justice to the praises of a king ?” 

2Tt would appear that the title which Menander employed, appropriate 
though it was, did not obtain currency. Even epideictic orators near 
Menander’s time did not use it. Libanius (Or. 60) has the title els rods 
avroxpdtopas Keévoravta kal Kwvordvriov, Baeidixds Néyos. The four orations on 
royalty addressed to Trajan by Dion Chrysostomus, which possess many 
features of the Bacidixds Adyos as outlined by Menander, are entitled epi 
Bacidelas 4 Adyor Baodtxol. But in the majority of cases the encomium to a 
king is merely els Baowdéa, e. g., Aristides, Or. 9; Libanius, Or. 5; Themistius, 
Or. 4 (eis adroxpdropa); or with the word éyxémor, e. g., Julian (Or. I), Nicostra- 
tus, Orion. Menander himself does not employ the title in the reference 
which he makes to the difference between the rpoogwyrytixéds and the Bacidcxds 
Noyos (III, 415, init., especially 11.6, 9). Strangely enough the reference which 
he makes to the uéyas Baovixds of Callinicus (III, 370, 14) cannot be verified. 
Suidas speaks in particular only of a rpoog@wrnrixds Tadijvy. 
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this chapter and elsewhere for the encomium of one in high author- 
ity, without special regard to the period when it was written. 

The Sacrdixos Aoyos is a form of oration which is less likely 
to be found under freedom and democratic forms of government. 
More than any other type of epideictic speech it belongs most 
naturally to a subject people. It exactly befits the Greece of 
the period of Macedonian, or still better of Roman, supremacy, 
and there it is most frequent. In the form in which Menander 
outlines it, it is hardly conceivable for the Greece of the time of 
the Persian wars. 

The existing and reported BaowrKot Aoyou are numerous and 
extend from the time of Isocrates to the end of the fourth century 
A. D., or to the fall of Constantinople, if we include orations by 
the Christian writers. The latter usually take the simple title 
imitating the composition of the BaciduKos Aoyos 
somewhat, but choosing the deity or some saint to take the place 
of the Bacvdevs. There are numerous examples also in medieval 
and modern times. It would appear that many such orations 
were composed in honor of Philip and Alexander, notably that by 
Theopompus ;' that there was less activity in this as in practically 
all forms of literary composition from that period until the second 
century A. D., when there was a marked renewal continuing for 
some centuries. Its history is in a very general way that of 


’ 


‘encomium,’ 


'Polybius (VIII, 10) speaks of historians who through fear or hate 
laud Philip, and “as a result their compositions have the appearance of a 
panegyric rather than of a history.” Writers of the BaciuxKds make constant 
reference to Alexander as the model king. Cf. Julian, Themistius, and 
Libanius. Isocrates (Phil., 17), implies the frequency and naturalness of a 
speech praising the wars of Philip; cf. secs. 18, 19,20. The whole speech has 
many of the elements of the Bacidixds Adyos. Occasional references in the 
extant histories and biographical notices of Alexander clearly indicate the 
eulogistic attitude of those who surrounded him, e. g., Plut., V. Alew., 53, 
init.; Cice., De Orat., II, 84, 341; De Fin., II, 35, 116 (Alexander is the 
example of a much-lauded king). Anaxarchus, who made a laudatory 
address to cheer him after the death of Clitus, was one of many sophists and 
flatterers who followed in his train. Arrian and Plutarch make little direct 
reference to this feature of Alexander’s life, but we frequently meet such 
sentences as: ‘‘On his return to Babylon delegations from many Greek states 
awaited him with testimonials and addresses of felicitation” (Arrian). ‘His 
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epideictic speech as a whole. There is no extant rhetorical treat- 
ment before Menander, although Dionysius of Halicarnassus in 
his treatise on the panegyricus enjoins, as a last topic, praise of 
the king, “the crown of the whole.””’ 

The germ of the PBaowduxos Aeyos may be found in poetic 
praises of Zevs Bacirev’s and other deities seen in Homer, the 
Homeric hymns, Pindar, and the dramatists, and continued by 
such poets as Callimachus. With allowance for the poetic form 
and the unfettered strain of the lyric master’s genius, many of 
the odes of Pindar are Baawduxol Aoyor. The very composition, 


march through Pamphilia has afforded matter to many historians for pompous 
description, as if it were by some divine fortune that the sea yielded to Alex- 
ander, though always before rough” (Plutarch, V. Alex., XVII, 3). 

Aristotle’s rept Bacidelas is supposed to have been addressed to Alexander. 
Plutarch’s wep rijs ’AdeEdvdpov rixns is an extravagant eulogy with many 
features of the Baowdukds Adyos. The multitude of histories, presumably 
eulogistic, which had Alexander, less often Philip or Macedonia, as their 
topic, is remarkable and significant. Cf. Susemihl, Griech. Litt. in der 
Alexandrinerzeit, passim; see index under Alexander, especiaily i, 537 ff., ii 
378, 390 ff.; Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Stud. der alt. Gesch., 567; cf. also 
the collection of fragments (thirty-three historians) in the Didot edition of 
Arrian or in the Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (Miller). The Roman 
d’ Alexandre, which had so important an influence on early French litera- 
ture, has its origin in this period. The presence of a model Wéyos iAirrou 
in Aphthonius (Sp. II, p. 40, 19) shows that this theme had taken a place in 
the mpoyupvaouara. 

‘Tt may be noted in passing that the panegyricus as sketched by 
Dionysius contains the suggestions for the chief types of epideictic orations : 
the Bacvixds Adyos (which stands for a large section of epideictic literature) 
in paragraph 7; the praise of cities in 3; the prose hymn in honor of a god 
in 2; the cre@amxds déyos in 6; such trifles as Choricius’ praise of Spring 
might easily come from the suggestions of sec. 4, which calls for praise 
of the season at which the zavjyupis is held. Compare a like rézos in the 
rules for the yeveO\caxds Adyos (see p. 143). Although at least two of these 
forms exist parallel with the panegyricus itself, this fact would not preclude 
their being specializations of ré70. appearing originally in the panegyricus 
and developed contemporaneously. Others seem to have become separate 
speeches at a much later date. It agrees with this thought in regard to the 
Bacwdtxds ASyos that so many of the extant speeches bear internal evidence of 
having been delivered at a rav7yupis. 

2 Croiset, Littérature grecque, II, 405-10, formulates the main elements of 
a Pindaric ode: (1) the occasion; (2) the purpose of the writing; (3) the 
myth; (4) praise of ancestors and land; (5) personal praise of the hero; (6) 
exhortation. 
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as well as the purpose of a Pindaric ode, involves some of the 
most essential features of a BaowdKos Aeyos. As a rule, the intro- 
duction names and praises the hero, frequently including his 
native city. The myth is apt to owe its presence to its direct or 
implied praise of the hero’s ancestry. The conclusion comes 
back to the hero, often with an enumeration of his qualities and 
deeds, ending with a prayer. The odes addressed to Hiero are 
notable from this point of view. The second Pythian is a fair 
example. It begins with an address to 7 watpi&s, Syracuse. Then 
follows a proclamation of Hiero’s glory and a comparison of his 
worth and praises with those of other heroes. His wealth, kind- 
liness, honor; his great deeds in war and his wisdom in council ; 
he merits all praise ; admonition; prayer. The myth in this case 
has no special connection with Hiero’s ancestry. Compare also 
O.1, VI, VU, XIII. The second Olympian, like most of the odes, 
begins and ends with the praise of the hero. He is the flower of 
noble forefathers. This suggests the myth. This ode, like many 
others, contains the distinctly epideictic plea of inadequacy.’ 

Ode XVII of Theocritus is distinctly a Baotduos Aéyos in 
poetry. Like Aristides and Callimachus, he begins and ends 
with Zeus, but among mortals Ptolemy holds the highest posi- 
tion. Then follow the customary commonplaces: the abun- 
dance of material, inadequacy; evyéveca, his parents are both 
divine; the circumstances attending his birth, its omens; he is 
the recipient of Zeus’ favor; the extent and magnificence of his 
kingdom; his rule gives peace and quietness; his noble deeds ; 
his piety ; praise of the queen; he is a god. 

Traces of the BaoidKos Adyos are found in Isocrates. Where 
an émitadeos is spoken over the body of a king, it differs from a 
BaorriKos Adyos only by the addition of the @pivos and twapapv@ia, 
and these are in many cases quite subordinate or much modified. 
Thus the Huagoras of Isocrates is practically a BaoiduKos Aodyos. 
The relations of the Helen to this type of oration are referred 
to elsewhere (p. 133, n.1). In addition to these we may note 
that Epistle [X (addressed to Archidamus), secs. 1—7, contains a 

| Of. O. Il; XI; N. X. 
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Baoirixos oyos in outline. He begins with the familiar topics : 
the abundance of material, the orator’s inadequacy. Yet it is 
easy to praise your virtues and those of your family ; your deeds 
furnish the theme. Then follow evyévera, avdpela, cwppoctvn, 
ppovnois, mpakes. 

Like so many other epideictic types, it is well defined in Plato. 
The speech of Agathon in the Symposium (194-8) is a pure 
epideictic speech. Since the subject is a deity, it might tech- 
nically be classed as a hymn. Plato, however, calls it an enco- 
mium, and its Too are those of this form. The importance and 
power of the one praised connect the encomium most fittingly 
with the BaovdrKos Adyos. The main features of this type of ora- 
tion, according to Menander, are those of the encomium (see pp. 
122 ff.) : (1) mpoodmov, the magnitude of the topic; the inadequacy 
of the orator. (2) watpés, €@vos, yévos. (3) yéveow, and any fact 
connected with it which might be interpreted as an augury, e. g., 
in the case of Romulus and Cyrus; invent if necessary. Next in 
order comes the (4) avatpofpy: speak of his vous, wacdela, his 
natural ability, love of learning, his particular excellence in ora- 
tory, philosophy, use of arms. (5) émutndevpata. (6) mpakes 
divided es apetas—<avépeta, duKatoctyyn,. cwppoctyyn, pornos. 
Speak of his (7) t¥yn; of the queen. (8) ovyKpiows : compare 
him and his government with others. (9) éwtAoyos: state the 
advantages resulting from his reign; pray for his long life. 
There is marked similarity in Plato. He criticises the lack of 
the true spirit of encomium in those who have preceded. They 
have missed the real point. Every évacvos must state the nature 
of the person praised, his charactcr, then his deeds, which in this 
case are his gifts and benefits. The following words indicate the 
lines along which he praises the person: «aAdoTos, vewTaTos, 
aTaNOS, cUmpeTpos Kal Uypa dda, evaXnMooVVN, ypdas KaAdOS. He 
speaks of his parentage, his aper7 ; all are willing subjects, ducavo- 
otvn, cappoctyvn, avopeia, copia; his effect on poets and others 
in all walks of life. He is the source of inventions. The Muses, 
Apollo, Hephaestus, Athene, even Zeus— all are indebted to him. 
All must hymn him and join in the ode. The similarity between 
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the too of this speech and those of extant BaoidKol Adyou, and 
the directions of Menander representing the ideal for a speech of 
this character at the close of the third century A. D., indicate the 
indebtedness of this type of oration to Plato. 

A Baowrixos deyos also usually attempted to show that the 
ruler addressed was like Plato’s ideal king.’ Frequent reference 
is also made to Homer’s picture of a king.” 

Among the most notable extant speeches of this class are 
Oration IX of Aristides and the masterpiece of Julian (Or. I) 
delivered in 856-55 A. D. in honor of Constantius. These may 
be taken as models. They follow Menander’s outline very closely. 
Both make inadequacy to do justice to so magnificent a theme a 
main feature of the tpooiuiov, Menander recommends reference 
to the need of a Homer, an Orpheus, or the Muses for so vast a 
subject. Both follow this suggestion, though in different ways. 
Julian refers to the advantages the poet has in the inspiration of 
the Muses. Aristides deals with the matter in a manner which 
strongly reminds one of Isocrates’ introduction to the Panegyricus. 
He says that he sets aside the matters usually spoken of in the 
mpootuiov: the greatness of the undertaking, the brief time for 
preparation. He will not even call upon the Muses for aid, as the 
poets do. This is, of course, to add to the impression of speaking 
impromptu and thus gain greater credit for cleverness. He then 
falls into the usual formula: ‘“‘though no person nor any length of 
time could prepare a speech worthy of the king, yet one must not 
shrink from speaking according to his power.” Julian includes 
in his introduction an outline of his speech. Aristides names 
each point as he brings it up, often with a prefatory sentence, as 
Menander directs. Both are simple and clear in their divisions 
and follow as a rule the natural too: and largely the order of 
the Baciduxos Aoyos, if we may accept Menander as a standard. 
Their similarity to one another is rather in general outline and 
impression than in turn of sentence or treatment of any particular 


' Julian, 10 c, and many instances in Themistius, e. g., p. 126, ed. Dind. 


*Dion Chrysostomus, Or. I, II, III, IV, XXXVI, especially I and II. 


Cf. also Philodemus of Gadera, rept xa’ “Ounpov ayabod Bacidéws. 


ee 
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Toros outside of the mpootmov. Julian employs the standard 
topics: native land, ancestors, early training, deeds in war and 
peace (the main theme), with application of the four virtues. 
Comparisons are made throughout. He begins with the desire 
to hymn the apet) and mpdéas of the king, and returns to this 
thought at the end. It is interesting to note the similarity of 
treatment in Julian’s praise of Eusebia.' He begins with an 
extended defense of the praise of a woman. He compares Homer’s 
praise of Penelope. He then falls into the regular course of 
the BaowduKos Aodyos: her ancestors are pure Greek, she is 
daughter of a consul, wife of a noble king. He speaks of her 
matdelta, cvveots, KadXOS ; the brilliant ceremonies attending her 
marriage. The profession of inadequacy usually found in the 
mpooim.ov is reserved as an introduction to her deeds: ‘“‘ Were I 
exceedingly ready to speak or compose long books, her deeds 
surpass my power to describe” (p. 142). They bear evidence to 
her ¢pdvncis, mpadtns, cwppocivn, piravOpwria, émelkera, édev- 
OepioTns, and other virtues more brilliant than words could match. 
He makes frequent comparisons with the women of Homer, with 
Evadne, Laomedia, and with the Persian queens. Cf. Claudian, 
Laus Serenae. 

Aristides makes the description of his hero’s entrance into 
power do service in place of the rdmo, ratpis and evyévera. He 
then speaks of his education and his deeds in war, but those of 
peace form the main theme. His purpose is to present a picture 
of a king thoroughly imbued with the four virtues and the crown 
and summation of all, @uAavOpwria. It is from the point of view 
of his virtues that his deeds in war are treated. As a result of 
his noble rule all harbors are clear, mountains are safe like cities, 
tolls are removed, all fear is banished, the zravyyvupis is free and 


1The Helen of Isocrates conforms to this type. After a long introduc- 
tion, loosely connected with the main subject, he begins at sec. 16 with her 
yévos. She is a daughter of Zeus, possessor of divine beauty; its conquest 
over Theseus. A praise of Theseus is introduced here in much the same 
way that a praise of the queen might be in the ordinary speech. He then 
returns to Helen. The triumphs of her charms over gods and men form the 
mpaées. 
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joyous. Cf. Horace, IV, 5, 14 and 15. He ends with an apos- 
trophe and a prayer. 

In Themistius and Libanius we find a somewhat different 
type of Baowduxos Aoyos. They are as purely epideictic, but 
follow the directions of the rhetoricians far less closely. The 
general outline of Menander’s speech is there, but the divisions 
and transitions are not sharply defined. More liberty is taken ; 
topics are omitted or new ones introduced, and the order and 
prominence changed with great freedom. The flattery, too, is 
as a rule less direct, and they are not so scrupulous to render the 
speech purely laudatory. Themistius is the Baovduxos orator par 
excellence. The Dindorf edition of his works contains thirty- 
four orations, and a large proportion of these are addressed to 
the emperor or contain praise of an emperor as a principal 
feature, such as his mpeoPevtixol, yapiotnpror, and speeches cele- 
brating an anniversary. Or. V, vmatiKos els Tov avToKpaTopa 
"IoScavov, is a fair sample. The usual topics of the mpootwiov are 
omitted; evyévea is introduced to show the added responsibility 
resting on the successor of such a virtuous man. This leads to 
a presentation of the noble qualities displayed by Jovian, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of his reign in peace and war, chiefly the 
former. This is treated in general terms rather than by refer- 
ence to specific instances, as illustrations. Comparisons are 
made with Alexander, Nestor, Diomedes, Epaminondas. He 
closes with a reference to the tavyyupis ; all nature joins in the 
joy; spring appears before its time. Like Aristides he gives 
prominence to dtAavOpwria as the chief of the virtues, implying 
all the others." q¢AavOpwria is lauded as applied in various 
relations of life. It is the highest virtue of the supreme god. 
The oration is largely impersonal, but implies that the king 
addressed is the impersonation of these qualities. Note espe- 
cially the last paragraph. Or. 19, él 77 dikavOpwria Tod avTo- 
Kpatopos @eodoa tov, unites praise of diAavOpwria with the ordinary 

1 Of. Themistius, Or. I, rept pidavOpwrias } Kwvordvrws, ed. Dind., p. 4, 1. 18- 
p. 5,1. 5, ending with the words: opare oby bri Td cutkpov Exetvo pHua diaKxpovovTl 


wor das 6 Tav dperav écuods Uropbeyyera. Cf. p. 8, 1. 13: Ere rolvvy bre waGddov 
Bacitikwrépa piiavOpwrrla Tod Norod yopod Tay apeTr Gv. 
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topics of a BaowuKos Aoyos. Or. 7 is a similar combination. 
Compare also Or. 6, diraderdor 7) epi diravOpwrias, which unites 
praise of the king, of his clemency, and of the city; and also Or. 
8, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, which, though not Saciduxoi Ady, show praise 
of a king as a chief feature and are of the same general character. 

Libanius in Or. 12 and 60 adheres more closely to the type 
of Menander, in minor points as well as in the general outline. 
Oration 60 (Vol. IIT, 272. Reiske) presents the peculiar feature 
of praising two kings in the same speech.’ The oration unites 
the two, except when speaking of their deeds. In the wpooducov 
he reminds one of Aristides, as cited above (p. 132); ef. IIT, 274, 
12: éo7 pev ody Bos Tois eriyepodow eykomiate Thy wev abtav 
Katapeuperbar Svvauiw, ws TOAV ELTOMEVNY TOY TpayKaT@V: THY 
dé Tay TpayuaTav avobauvpalav trepBornv, @s OAV WKoCAY 
Tous Noyous. “Ey@ dé e& cai undevi Tav Eutpocbev TodTO Urhpyev 
ElPNMEVOU TAVTS AV THY Tapovoay ypElav EvpEiy ryyoDMaL TOV AOYor, 
ete. He treats of evyévea; in III, 281, 7, discussing yeéveous, he 
says: The birth of our king needs no myth or dreams to glorify 
it—o 6€ Tay nueTeépwv Baciré€wv ToKos, ov pUOwY ode evuUTTVi@Y TpdS 
koopov édenOn. Cf. Julian, p. 11, 23 ff. (Hertlein), where he 
speaks with some disdain of such sources of praise. Their early 
training is compared with that of Achilles, as Menander directs, 
Sp. III, 371, 23. Their zp0¢7 did not come through beasts, as 
that of Romulus did; cf. Menander, Sp. III, 371, 5 ff. Then 
follow tracéeia, éritndevmata, teates, according to the four virtues, 
with wpactns and giAavOpe7ia. Through them mainland and 
sea are safe, harbors and city gates are open, islands protected, 
commerce moves, the tavjyupis is held.” Or. 12 gives a definite 
outline in the 7pooduwov as does Julian. It is more like Themis- 
tius in being somewhat general and impersonal. It discusses 
the power and responsibility of a king and his need of phi- 
losophy. This feature is made prominent, though the deeds in 
war are not omitted. He closes with a prayer, in imitation of 

1 This occurs in several of the orations of the XIJJ Panegyrici Latini. 
Cf. Baehrens ed., Nos. III, VI; cf. also Choricius, Adyos els "Apdriov dotxa kal 


Drégavoy dpxovra, and Boissonade’s note. 
2 Cf. like claims for his hero by Aristides, Or. IX, p. 112, Dind. (see p. 133). 
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Sappho, that the king may live longer than Solon. The oration 
is addressed to Julian, who was devoted to philosophy, and this 
fact, taken with Menander’s injunction, Sp. ITI, 371, 29, «av pév év 
Aoyous 7 Kal pirocodla Kal Aoyov yvooeE., TOUTO éTraLveces, accounts 
for the differences between this and Or. 60. 

A part of this oration and several of those by Themistius 
are so general and so largely impersonal in character that they 
approach the form of a general treatise on the duties and 
responsibilities of a king. A large class of Greek orations 
under the title wept Bacvretas' has this as the avowed purpose 
—to picture the ideal prince, to lay down the principles upon 
which he must base his rule, to present a code of morals and offer 
precepts appropriate for his guidance under any circumstances 
likely to arise under his administration of the sovereignty. As is 
noted later (in the chapter on philosophy ), it has its connections 
with the mpotpertixos. Though cast in the form of orations and 
given that title, they differ little from the style of the modern 
essay. They largely lack the personal element. But this is almost 
wholly omitted from some orations which would receive the 
title Paciduxol, so that the lines of distinction become practi- 
cally obliterated; cf. the four orations epi Baouidetas by Dion 
Chrysostomus, addressed to Trajan. This form in substance, if 
not in title, seems to have come from an epideictic source. The 
Ad Nicoclem of Isocrates is an excellent example of this Aéyos.’ 
Four orations under the title wept BaovNe/as are found in Diog. 
Laertius’ list of the writings of Antisthenes, a philosopher 
notably epideictic, contemporary with Isocrates, though younger. 
From this time on no single theme in the history of moralizing 
philosophy is more popular or persistent than this. It is also a 
favorite with purely epideictic orators.* In many cases the prince 


1 Of. Plato, Theaetetus, 175 C, Bacurelas répu. 

2 Of. Ad Demon. and Nic. Among his lost works’there is a wep! atrovoulas ; 
see Blass, Att. Bered., II, p. 103. 

’> Treatises of this character are very numerous. Diog. Laert. refers to 
many. Others may be noted in the list of epideictic orators in the closing 


chapter. The impression of frequency is heightened by the many fragments’ 


in Stobaeus and by such references as Plutarch’s Regum et Imper. Apoth., 


a 
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to whom the zepi Bacirelas is addressed is named in the title: 
in others it may be learned from internal or external evidence, 
‘and we may infer that nearly all were directly connected with 
some individual, and thus from this point of view presented a 
temptation to epideictic display similar to that offered by the 
Bacir1K0s oOyxos itself. 

Or. III by Dion Chrysostomus is a good example of the 
introduction of personal references in a speech of this character. 
It closely resembles the BaovduKos Aoyos. Indeed, the full title 
is mept Baotrelas 7) Adyos Bacidixos. It speaks of the king 
addressed as rejoicing in truth and sincerity, despising unlaw- 
ful pleasures, fond of toil, patron of arts, good in war, savior 
and protector of all men, surpassing all ancients, next to the 
gods. He is eulogized under the four virtues in detail, and for 
the effects of his rule. The orator then passes to more general 
and impersonal topics. Compare also the strong personal element 
imeiie parenetic epistles of Isocrates, Or. I, II, III. As is 
common in writers of the Baoduxos, he sets forth Alexander (cf. 
p. 128) as the model king and therefore claiming an important 
place in a wept Bacidelas. 

Pliny, III, 18, makes a direct connection between the sept 
Bacwrelas and the BacirxKds Aoyos. His famous panegyric on 
Trajan, in which he represents him as the model prince, is made 
to serve as the basis of a wept Baoireias. The Panegyricus was 
delivered as part of his consular duties. He then enlarged the 
general heads with the object of “setting forth the emperor's 
virtues in their proper light by praising them as they deserved 
and of directing future princes, not as if by a teacher, but by his 
example, to the paths to be pursued to gain the same glory. To 
instruct princes how they ought to conduct themselves is a noble 


II, 48 (Teubner, 189 D), where Demetrius of Phalerum is quoted: rapzjve ra 
mept Bacidrelas kal nyeuovias BiBdia kraoba Kal dvayryvwoKxerv: & yap of PiXor Tots Bact- 
hedor ob Oappodor mapaivety, radra év Tots BiBAlous yéyparra. The speech of Maecenas 
(D. Cass., Book 52, 2 ff.) is a good example of this type. Cicero, Ad Att., XII, 
40, 2, indicates a rep! Baoirelas to Alexander by Theopompus as well as by 
Aristotle, and that Cicero himself started to write one addressed to Caesar. 
Cf. also Ad Att., XIII, 28, 1. 
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task, but difficult and almost presumptuous; but to praise the 
character of an accomplished emperor and to hold him before 
posterity as a ight to guide succeeding monarchs is a method 
equally useful and much more modest.” He styles this enlarged 
oration a panegyric. 

The tpoodwrntixos Xoyos, as defined by Menander, is a kindly’ 
address to a ruler (0 rpoodwvntiKos Rdyos éaTiv evpypos eis 
apxovras, Sp. III, 414, 31), and becomes almost a variant of 
the Bacrrxos Aoyos. It is closely allied in theory, and in 
practice becomes nearly identical. The fact that it receives 
full theoretical treatment in Dionysius of Halicarnassus on lines 
of so great similarity to those of the Sacuduxos Adyos may unite 
with the prominence he gives to this element in the mavnyupixes 
to account for his failure to give the BaovduKos Adyos separate 
recognition. The tovroe found in Menander and Dionysius are 
too similar to those of the PBacusKos to admit of repetition. 
The thought of welcome is made more prominent in Dionysius, 
and he also lays more stress on the praise of the city. The most 
prominent tpoodavyntixot Adyou are: Aristides, Or. 22 (I, p. 439, 
Dind.); Libanius, Or. 13 (I, p. 405, Reiske); and several by 
Dion Chrysostomus and Himerius. The speech by Libanius 
approaches most nearly to the model. It was spoken outside the 
walls of Antioch on the arrival of Julian. After a few sentences 
of welcome, in which he employs some lines of Alcaeus, he follows 
the regular topics of the Baowdxos Aoyos: evyevera, ‘noble 
ancestry produced a nobler son and met a sweet defeat’ (cf. 
Piato, Menex., 247 A) his birth, education, youthful pursuits ; 
his eloquence and philosophical studies ; his noble entrance upon 
sovereignty; his benefits to the state ; his deeds in war and peace, 
in letters; the resultant peace and happiness ;' God grant the old 
age of Nestor. The oration of Aristides is a good example of 
the extent to which circumstances were allowed to affect the 
character of an epideictic speech. It departs widely from the 
rhetorical outline. It was delivered before Commodus upon his 
visit to Smyrna after its destruction by earthquake, and is 

1 Of. Liban., Or. I, p. 9, and Aristides, Or. IX, p. 112. 
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influenced by that fact. It is, as he says, a speech suitable to 
the occasion, but it has little in common with the ordinary 
mpoopwrntixos. After a brief reference to the situation he recalls 
the great names connected with the founding and early history 
of the city, its beauties of nature and art; these are all destroyed ; 
vicissitude and change belong to all that is mortal; the part of 
the king in its rebuilding. Like Athens after the Persian wars, 
the city will rise more beautiful. The king’s visit is a good 
omen. May good fortune prevail. ; 

Himerius has several wpoodarytixol Aoyou. Or. 3, 4, 10, 11, 
13, 14 are so classified. Or. 3 and 14 contain many features of 
this form of epideictic speech. Or. 10 is a welcome extended, 
not to a prince, but to certain Ionian guests. Or. 11 continues 
this topic. All are characterized by his poetic style. Compare 
also Dion Chrysostomus and orations of like character among the 
Christian fathers. 

At several different periods in later history there have been 
notable revivals of epideictic activity —conspicuous among them 
the early Renaissance in Italy, and the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in England. Symonds’ Jtalian Renaissance, espe- 
cially the volume entitled ‘The Revival of Learning,” gives a 
clear and complete picture of the general impulse of the time to 
reproduce Latin and Greek models. The address to a king, 
whether in the form of a BaoidiKds AOyos or a TepocharvntiKes or 
a 7ept Bacirelas, forms one of the most notable characteristics of 
both periods; cf. Vol. II, p. 872: “Our ears are deafened with 
eulogies of petty patrons transformed into Maecenases, of carpet 
knights compared with Leonidas, of tyrants made equal with 
Augustus, of generals who never looked on bloodshed tricked out 
as Hannibals or Scipios.”’ 

Numerous instances are cited by Symonds, e. g., ‘ Revival of 
Learning,” pp. 189 ff., Manetti’s extemporaneous speech on the 
coronation of Frederick III. at Florence, which won unbounded 
admiration. It consisted of ‘‘commonplaces interspersed with 
quotations and historical examples.” - Vol. I, p. 407, speaks of a 
panegyric of Pope Alexander VI. by Michael Fernus and Jason 
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Maines quite in the style of the ancient forms; cf. also Vol. I, 
p. 422, et passim. 

Romola (George Eliot, chap. 21) describes the reception of 
a new ruler at Florence, November, 1494. There were excited 
preparations, a platform was erected near the gate. Luca 
Corsine, doctor of laws, was to deliver a formal oration in 
Latin in honor of Charles VIII. of France. As the rain inter- 
fered with their plans, Tito improvised a few graceful sentences 
with an ‘‘air of profound deference.” 

Nichols’ Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth (3 vols., 1823) describes the preparations for entertaining 
the queen (preface, p. 24): Dramas, masques, and speeches in 
prose and verse were presented. The entertainment at Kenil- 
worth introduced the deities of the waters —‘‘an artful panegyric 
on the naval glory of her reign.” It was quite common in Eliza- 
beth’s progresses to present a child to speak an oration prepared 
for him, or a short poem. Cf. Nichols, passim, and Arber’s 
English Garner, Vol. IV, and passim. Nichols, Vol. I, p. 26: 
“Speeches of academic students were a jumble of profane history 
blended into compliment of their patroness.” Vol. I, p. 161: 
At the queen’s reception at Cambridge, 1564, William Master, of 
King’s College, orator, spoke for half an hour. He first ‘‘ praised 
and commended the many and singular virtues set and planted 
in her majesty ;” he showed what ‘joy the university had in her 
presence,” etc. Vol. I, p. 549: Mr. Bell, at Worcester, spoke of 
“her majesty’s noble ancestors” and their benefits to the city. 
It owes its origin to them. There has been distress, but now 
prosperity through her. He ends with a prayer for her long life 
and happiness. Another says there was “joy in heaven at the 
prospect of your coming, in hell at your departure. You think 
this is rain; it is the tears of the gods at your hasty departure.” 
Vol. II, p. 157: Stephen Lambert, at Norwich, 1578, speaks an 
oration in full epideictic style with many classical allusions: 
“Egypt is watered by the Nile, Lydia by the Pactolus, your 
goodness is the source of our fertility and happiness.” Her noble 
deeds are then detailed. Elizabeth called it the best speech she 
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had ever heard. The two volumes contain a multitude of such 
records. Mullinger’s History of the University of Cambridge, 
p. 76: “When Wolsey visited Cambridge in 1520, the language 
with which they approached him might compare for adulation 
and self-abasement with that customary in addressing an oriental 
despot.” Publications like those of the Spenser Society, Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, Arber’s English Garner, Sears’ The Occa- 
stonal Address, pp. 210 ff., ete., abound in examples. Cf. 
English Garner, Vol. VIII, p. 501, speaking of a progress of 
James I. (1603): “When he came near Dunham the magis- 
trates of the city met him, and behaving themselves like others 
before them .... there was an excellent oration made to him, 
containing in effect the universal joy conceived by his subjects at 
his approach.” P. 496, the recorder of Berwick made a brief 
speech to his majesty, acknowledging him as sovereign; ef. also 
p. 524. Spenser Soc. Pub.. I, 28, tells of the speeches made to 
Charles II.; cf. Vol. XXI, Tract 74. These laudations often took 
poetic form; cf. Spenser Soc. Pub. (John Taylor, 1647): “The 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty’s Welcome to his own House,” a 
poetic tpoodwrntixos. It contains many of the familiar tovov: the 
author's inadequacy, the king’s qualities, his coming is like sun 
or shower—it makes all glad. Cf. Vol. II, Samuel Daniel’s con- 
gratulatory poem delivered at Burleigh Harrington. It has the 
toot of the Baoidxos. Compare also, in Vol. I of his works, his 
*Panegyrike Congratulatory delivered to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty” at Burleigh Harrington. See Arber’s English 
Garner, Vol. V, p. 633, for a salutatory poem by James 
Savage addressed to King James I.; cf. also p. 651. Erasmus 
in the Encomium Moriae follows somewhat the order of the 
Baowrixos Adyos. In the preface he shows the frequency of epi- 
deictic compositions: ‘*One in a long-winded oration descants in 
commendation of rhetoric or philosophy. Another in a fulsome 
harangue sets forth the praise of his nation.” 

The rept Bacidelas was also a favorite topic, and presents a 
large literature. Among others we may note Bacon’s Of a King; 


Machiavelli. Principe: The Prince. Praise of a Monarch and 


/ 
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Picture of What a Prince Should Be; Dr. John Poynet, A Short 
Treatise on Political Powers and True Obedience Which Subjects 
Owe to Kings. Instances might be multiplied indefinitely from 
any full history of the period, or such books as Blakey’s History 
of Political Literature. 


‘O TENE@AIAKOS AOTLOS. 


6 yeveO\axos Aoyos is an encomiastic speech addressed to a 
person upon his birthday. The fact that such a speech receives 
theoretical: treatment, from Dionysius as well as Menander, might 
in itself indicate its prominence, wide diffusion, and persistence. 
This presumption is enforced by the importance attached to this 
anniversary at all periods of Greek history and the frequent 
reference to features more or less literary connected with it. 
That the birthday was honored during life and after death, from 
the early days of Greek history, is a familiar fact. Pindar speaks 
of Oeoi yeveP@Av0r.' One is assigned to every man. Ta yeveO\va 
became the regular word for a birthday feast for one living, as 
Ta yeveoia to distinguish the day kept in memory of the dead.’ 
Celebration of the day was not confined to members of the family. 
Birthdays of noted men were kept by their followers or admirers. 
Reference is made to such honors paid to Homer (e. g., Lucian, 


Enc. Demosth., init.).2 Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales, VIII,’ ¢ 


I, 1ff., says that on the sixth of Thargelion they celebrated 
Socrates’ birthday, and Plato’s on the day following. Then fol- 
lows a report of a conversation, suggested by the occasion, in 
regard to the days on which celebrated men were born and other 
noteworthy events connected with the same days. For example, 
Euripides was born on the very day of the victory at Salamis. 
Attalus and Pompey died upon the anniversary of their birth. 
Florus was unwilling to disregard Carneades that he might honor 

10. 8,16; 13,105; P. 4.167; Aesch., Septem, 639 (626). 

*Compare Hat., 4, 26; Stalb., Note to Plato, Alc., I, 121 C. 

*>Compare Pliny, III, Ep. 7, for Vergil; Juvenal, Sat., V, 38, for Brutus 
and Cassius; Sen., Ep. 64, 8; Mart., XII, 67, 3; VIII, 38, 9; Ovid, Tristia, 
III, 13,17; IV, 10, 11; Stat., 17; Diop, Lacrt.) x, 18> Cie. Oe Fin, tio 
Suet., Dom., 10. Much was made also of the birthday of Epicurus. 
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Plato; both were born on the same day. This discussion gains 
peculiar interest in connection with the importance attached by 
Menander to the day itself, and any thought, even such as we 
might term fanciful, connected with it. This chapter in Plutarch 
shows still another feature made prominent in Menander’s rules 
for the yeve@Avaxos —the mention of any omen connected with the 
birth. Plutarch says that prophets and priests made Apollo’s 
birthday the same as Plato’s, and so the belief had grown up that 
Plato was Apollo’s son. 

Aside from the common birthday speech of the orator, fre- 
quently some literary composition was connected with the birth- 
day celebration, especially of such as were themselves literary 
men or patrons of learning. A poet regards the birthday of 
Homer as a natural occasion for a poem, and expects especial 
inspiration upon that day.’ Literary work of various kinds might 
be offered as a birthday gift. Such was the epi cuvOécews dvo- 
patov of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Lucian dedicated his 
HaxpoPror as a birthday gift to Quintillus.” 

In writing a yeveOALtaxos Adyos both Dionysius and Menander 
agree that it is of prime importance to praise the day and the 
season of the year in which it occurs ; note any happy omen, fes- 
tival, or event of importance connected with the day or season ; 
praise the family, the city, the person’s physical and mental quali- 
ties, his virtues, his special pursuits; pray for his future and for 
long life. 

There are but two extant speeches of this character: Aristides, 
Or. X, and Himerius, Or. VIII. Himerius follows very closely 
the té7o given above. He begins, however, with a comparison of 
the present situation to that of Odysseus about to leave the court 
of Alcinous. Though longing to depart, Odysseus remained to 
take part in the public contests: so I remain to sing Tov yeveOAc- 
axov. He then enters upon an elaborate praise of the season in 
which the birthday falls as the most beautiful and honored of the 


1 Cf. Lucian, Enc. Demosth., init. 
2 Cf. collections dedicated to Gildersleeve, Mommsen, Weil, and others 


in our day. 
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year: the time when Ceres and Liber fill granaries and wine Jars. 
His birth associates his name with these great deities. He then 
passes to personal characteristics. He is distinguished for virtues 
and intellect, rather than marked by some mere physical peculi- 
arity, as the crobylus of the Cecropidae or the ivory shoulder of 
Pelops. There is praise of Egypt, the land of his nativity:' Cir- 
cumstances honor you and your birthday ; add our humble muse, 
which delights to honor you pre-eminently. Impute my feeble 
praise to lack of time; these are few of the many words in our 
heart; may we speak some day more fully. He calls his oration 
a péXos. 

The oration by Aristides honoring the birthday of Apollo 
(Or. X, Vol. I, p. 113, Dind.), though meeting in the main the 
requirements of the theory, is of far more complex a character. 
He connects with the yeve@\vaxos proper extended reference to the 
games celebrated in honor of Aesculapius, and to the god himself. 
This material is introduced as honoring the hero who presides 
and adding to the glory of the day. In the line of ancestry sev- 
eral have the name Apelles; the most youthful, fourteen years of 
age, is the pupil of Aristides. His line goes back to Codratus. 
Elaborate praise is given to this ancestry. His other topics are 
the personality of his hero, his virtues, moral and mental, his 
training, the city’s relations to him, and his benefits to it. He is 
the care of the gods. There is only the briefest possible refer-— 
ence to the day itself and the time of the year in which it falls. 
He ends with a prayer for the continuance of his life and honors. 

The fact that Latin poets, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius, have poems composed somewhat in the style of the yeve- 
OvaKos Adyos, together with the fact that Dionysius treats it as a 
well-established prose form as early as the first century B. C., 
may well imply a Greek poetic model preceding, though none is 
reported.’ 


'The meaning of the author is here a little uncertain. It may be that 
the celebration of the birthday is in Egypt. In that case it would be 
evidence that Himerius visited Egypt in his travels 

*The Anth. Pal. (VI, 227, 261, 345, and elsewhere) contains many birth- 
day poems. The oldest is by Crinagoras, 31 B. C.-9 A. D. 
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Marx ( Neue Jahrbiicher, January, 1898) presents an interest- 
ing and seemingly conclusive argument to prove that the famous 
fourth eclogue of Vergil is composed quite strictly along the 
lines of the yeveOXvaxds Aoyos. Tibullus. I, 7, is a yeveOAcaxos 
addressed to Messala. He speaks of the glory of the day. His 
hero was destined at birth to be a great warrior. He enumerates 
his exploits, calls on his genius to come and receive the honors 
due; may he have offspring, wealth, glory; may this day be 
celebrated many years, more and more joyous. Much is made of 
the day and predictions attending the birth in his other birthday 
poems—II, 2, and IV,5. So in Propertius, IV, 10, and Statius, 
Carmen, II, 7 (Vol. I, p. 60, Bahrens).’ 

Several poems in English follow lines similar to those chosen 
by the Latin poets in honoring a birthday. One may note 
James Hammond’s “On Delia’s Birthday” (Vol. IV of Brit. 
Poets, cabinet ed.) and compare it with Tibullus, IV, 5. It 
celebrates especially the day and the season.” 

The oration of Claudius Mamertius (X/J/ Pan. Latini, ed. 
Teubner, p. 101, Or. III). delivered to Maximianus Augustus, 
bears the title Panegyricus Genethliacus and, as the name 
indicates, is a union of the BaaidiKos Aeyos and the yeveOAcaxos. 
The former is the real purpose of the speech, but it is shaped 
and influenced throughout by the yeve@dAvaxos. The latter 
appears in the title and the body of the speech because it was 
delivered on a birthday anniversary. While the oration is as a 
whole a panegyric, the regular vozroe of the yeveOAcaxds are not 
neglected. Chapter II is devoted to the day itself. Chapter III 
connects Diocletian with Jove and Maximianus with Hercules. 
This gives the opportunity to rehearse the great deeds of the 
god and the hero. He honors the deeds of the emperor by the 
use of praeteritio and passes to what is most appropriate to 
the yeveOdcaxos, an elaborate presentation of ‘pietas vestra et 
felicitas.” Other virtues are enumerated : fortitudo, continentia, 


1 Cf. also Horace, Odes, IV, 11; Martial, 4,1; 12, 60. 
2Cf.also Ruskin, “May, A Birthday Address to His Father ;” Dryden, 
“Britannia Rediviva.” . 
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iustitia, sapientia. The four virtues of the Greeks may be seen 
in his character, but these are acquired; pietas and felicitas 
come with birth. ‘Good and friendly stars looked upon you at 
your nativity.” 

Such orations as Themistius VIII and XI, delivered at the 
quinquennial and decennial respectively of Valens’ rule, represent 
a large class of speeches which may easily have gained their 
suggestion from the earlier yeveOAvaxos Noxos. 

One may note also in more recent times such orations as 
may be found in Nichols’ Progresses and Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, e. g., 11, 480, an oration delivered in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth on her birthday (1586) by Edward Hahe, 


mayor of New Windsor. 


‘O ’EHITA®IOS AOTOS. 


X 

‘O érutaduos AOyos, or, more frequently, “ 0 émtaguos,”’ indicated 
at Athens the public oration delivered as a state ceremony over 
those fallen in battle. It expressed in the most formal manner, and 
with scrupulous attention to literary features, the public (and to 
some extent the individual) appreciation of the services of those 
who had died, and lamented their loss. The @pyvos of Homer 
(e. g., Il., XXIV, 725 ff., ef passim) and the later poets (e. g., 
Pindar, pp. 409 f., Christ ; Eurip., Suppl., 780, 960, 857 ff.) repre- 
sented the same qualities of human nature, but expressed in a 
far more natural and spontaneous manner. No one can doubt 


1 The érirddix form the subject of an extensive literature. The following 
are among the more important treatises: Blass, Att. Bered., passim; Volk- 
mann, Gr. u. rom. Rhet., 314 ff., and other handbooks (cf. also footnote on 
Lysias’ émitdguos, p. 147); Villemain, Essai sur l’oraison funebre ; Calliaux, De 
Voraison funebre dans la Grece paienne; Girard, Etudes sur l’éloquence 
attique ; Westermann, Quest. Demosth., Part Il; Sauppe, Ausgewdlte Schriften, 
pp. 369, 372,752; Sauppe, Die Epitaphia in der spdtern Zeit Athens; Momm- 
sen, Feste der Stadt Athen (1898); Martin, ‘‘ Notes sur I’héortologie,” in Rev. de 
Phil., X (1886), pp. 17-37; Niisslin, Epitaphische Lobreden von Pericles, Lysias: 
Plato, iibersetztunderkldart. Hauvette, “Les Eleusiniens d’Eschyle,” in Mélan- 
ges Henri Weil (1898): Vollmer, “ Laudationum Funebrium, Romanorum His- 
toria et Reliquiarum, Editio,” Jahrb. f. class. Phil., 18, 445; 19, 319, gives a 
full discussion of the funeral oration among the Romans; Buresch, “Con- 
solationum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia Critica,” Leipziger 
Studien, IX (1887), 1-164; ef. p. 111, n. 1. 
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the direct connection between the poetic and the later prose 
lament as it appears in the public and private émitadin. But 
the transition lies in the misty period preceding the sixth cen- 
tury, and cannot be observed. Snell (ed. Lysias’ pitaphios, p. 
9) says: “The cause of the transformation of the threnos into 
the epitaphios must be sought in the altered state of society at 


be) 


Athens toward the close of the sixth century.’” He mentions the 
growth of oratory and the general state of enthusiasm so promi- 
nent after the Persian wars as main factors. The émitaduos as 
an annual solemnity seems to have arisen not long after the vic- 
tory over Persia.’ 

This custom was peculiar to Athens; cf. Demosth., Lept., 
449, 21; Aristides, Panath., p. 310 (Dind.); Diod. Sic., XT, 
Ben Dion of Hal Aok.. Vv, 17; Polyb., VI, 53,54; Cic., Leg,, 
II, 25, 26; Brut., 16, 61. The state chooses the orator: Plato 
Menex., 234 B; Demosth., De Corona, p. 320, etc. The custom 
was annual: Arist., Panath., 310 (Dind.); Plato, Menex., 249 B; 
Menander, Sp. III, 418; Arist., Panath., 310. 

The following are the extant émtadioe, together with some 
others prominently mentioned in antiquity : 

1. The Samian oration of Pericles, delivered in the Ceramicus 
at the close of the Samian war, 440 B. C.; cf. Plut., Life of Per., 
peloo, Wscs Arist:; ihel.,1, 7, 34. 

2. A speech by Pericles found in Thuc., II, 35, 46, delivered 
in 431 B. C. over those who fell in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

3. The oration composed by Gorgias, 426-420 B. C.; ef. 
Philost., V. S., I., chap. 9, 8, p. 493. For fragments see Frag. 
Phil. Gr., U1, 148 (Didot). 

4. The oration by Lysias (probably spurious) in praise of 
those who fell in the expedition to aid the Corinthians, 394-3587 

1Hauvette, ‘““Les Eleusiniens d’Eschyle et l'institution du discours 
funébre & Athéne,” in Mélanges Henri Weil (1898), pp. 139 ff., argues in 
favor of Cimon as the originator of the law requiring this celebration and 
the removal of Theseus’ bones as the occasion of its establishment. 

2 The genuineness of the émitdguos of Lysias has been the occasion of much 


discussion. The subject may be investigated by reference to the following: 
L. Le Beau, Lysias’ Epitaphios als echt erwiesen (Stuttgart, 1863); cf. also 
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5. Reference is made (Plato, Menex., 234 B-236 A) to ora- 
tions by Archinus and Dion; cf. Photius (Bekk.), p. 484. Date 
380 or a little earlier. 

6. The Wenexenus of Plato.’ 

7. The oration, falsely attributed to Demosthenes, in honor of 
those who died in the battle of Chaeronea, 338 B. C. 

8. Hyperides’ oration over those who died in the Lamian war, 
323-2 B. C. 

9. Menander (Sp. III, 418) speaks of three orations by Aris- 
tides, second century A. D. 

The extant émitadvoe conform to the same general model. The 
material falls chiefly under three heads: (1) éwavos, about four- 
fifths of each oration ; OpHvos ; mapayvOia, Plato, Menew., 236 E, 
shows this triple division. Under these there may be many minor 
subdivisions ; compare Dionysius of Halicarnassus, A. R., chap. 
6, and Menander, wepi émidextixov, Sp. III, 418, whose formal 
treatment of the éwitaduos is the chief source of our theoretical 
knowledge. The treatise of Menander applies more especially 
to a private funeral. Both agree that the tomo are those of the 


Jahrb. f. class. Phil., 93 (1866), 808-20, and 87 (1863), 366 ff.; Eckert, De Epi- 
taphio Lysiae Oratori falso tributo (Berlin, 1868); Thomaschik, De Lysiae 
Epitaphii Authentia Verisimili (Diss., 1887); Richter, De Epitaphii qui 
sub Lysiae nomine fertur genere dicendi (Greifswald, 1881); Sauppe, Gét- 
tinger Gel. Anz., 1864, pp. 824 ff.; Blass, Attische Bered., 1, 436 ff.; Christ, 
Griechische Lit. (3d ed.), p. 375; Reuss, Rh. Mus., 38, 149; Wolff, Quae ratio 
intercedat inter Lysiae epitaphium et Isocratis panegyricum (Diss., Berlin, 
1896); Kriiger, ‘‘Hat Platons Menexenos eine Beziehung auf den Epitaphios 
des Lysias?” Hist.- phil., Studien, I, 238 ff.; P. Knoil, Sind Beziehungen dem 
Epitaphios in Menexenos und dem sogen. Lysianischen nachzuweisen? 
(Krems, 1873). 

' The genuineness of the Menexenus has been much debated. Where the 
decision has been against it, it has been through yielding to literary feeling 
against the weight of external argument, which favors its genuineness. The 
question is discussed often in connection with the Hippias Major and Minor. 
Cf. the Prolegomena of Stallbaum and others; Zeller, Plato and Older Acad., 
p. 86; Platonische Studien, pp. 144 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles u. Athen, I, 
p. 99, n. 85; Bonitz, Index to Aristotle; Christ, Gk. Lit., 3d ed., 451; Blass, 
Attische Bered., I, 431 ff.; III, B, 346; Grote, Gk. History (Harper, 1861), I, 
308; II, 33; Plato (Murray, London, 1888), IIT, 401 ff.; Wendland, ‘Die Ten- 
denz des Platonischen Menex.,” Hermes, XXV (1890), p.171; Sauppe, Gott. 
Gel. Anz. (1864), p. 201. 
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eyK@miov-—ratpis, yévos, pvow, Tadeia, mpd&s. For the topics 
compare Plato, Mener., 234 C, 235 A-B. The topics vary in 
prominence according to the situation aud purpose. Dionysius 
says that éaawos means primarily praise of country. One should 
refer to its size, age, glory, any happy event in its history, ete. 
Compare the directions for composing a wavnyupixos, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ars Rhet., V, p. 225 (Steph.). Comparisons 
may be made between the panegyric and the funeral oration. 
Praise of Athens forms the main theme in each. The pane- 
gyric lacks only the @pyvos and the tapapvOntiKes, both sub- 
ordinate topics, to make it an émitagios if delivered under 
appropriate circumstances. Notable similarity exists between 
Isocrates’ Panegyricus and the Hpitaphios which passes under 
the name of Lysias. The impression grows, as one reads the 
two in comparison, that the oration which is assigned to Lysias 
was written by someone thoroughly familiar with the Pane- 
gyricus, or perhaps in conscious imitation of it (cf. p. 147, 
Tha 2) 

Neither Dionysius nor Menander makes theoretical provision 
for a formal introduction, but each of the extant éitadio has 
something which answers to this. It is technically included in 
the érawos. A commonplace of the introduction is the general 
inadequacy of any human tongue to do justice to the immortal 
deeds of those whose death is thus publicly honored, and in this 
particular case the lack of time for preparation, which is a com- 
monplace of all epideictic orators. Cf. Demosth., 1359, 1-4, 
7-10; Lysias, 1, 2; Hyperides, 6-10 (ed. Cobet); Pericles, Thuc., 
Hise; 1; Gorgias, Mrag. Phil. Gr., 11; ¢f. also Isoc., Pan., 13, in 
ridicule of this practice; cf. also Isoc., I1,7; III, 27, 35; V,10; 
Mt 36, 187; XV, 11;\Jebb, Att. Or., II, 64. This profession 
of inadequacy is often again referred to later on, e. g., Demosth., 
1390, 20 ff.; Hyperides, 1. 132 (Cobet); Lysias, 54; Plato, 
Menex., 235 C—D. Similar is the reference to the abundance of 
material and the inspiration which the theme supplies: Demosth., 
1392, 14-19; 1393, 18; Plato, Menex., 246 A-B; Lysias, 2; 
Isoc., Pan., 186. 
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In the same line of thought is the reference to what others 
have said: Lys., 2; Demosth., 1389, 8. Another commonplace 
of the introduction is a reference to the law establishing this 
public celebration in honor of those dying in battle ; cf. Pericles, 
Thuce., II, 35; Demosth:, 1389, 10: Plato; Mener. 2262) in 
Demosth.. 1389, 23, and Plato, Menex., 237 A, an outline to be 
followed in the speech is given. 

The ézawos has two chief themes, evyévea and mpaées. 
Evyévea is interpreted by all orators in accordance with the 
definition in Aristotle’s Rhet., 1390b, 19: 97 & evyévaa évtipotns 
mpoyovey eotiv. With this understanding of the term it is easy 
to see how an idealized record of the remote and recent achieve- 
ments of Athens came to be the most important part of the 
epitaphios. The Amazons; the rescue of the bodies of the dead 
at Thebes; the Heraclidae and Eumolpus; the Persian wars 
and later military triumphs, formed the staple topics; ef. Arist., 
Rhet., 1396a, 12; 18606, 31; cf. ridicule of these themes, 
Lucian, Rhet. Praec., end. Lysias gives most space to the 
legendary topics, see 4-17. Others dismiss them lightly and 
pass to historic glories. There is marked similarity in the 
treatment. In the case of legendary history the following may 


be noted : 


I. The Amazons: Lys., 4; Isoc., Pan., 68 ; Himerius, IT, 10, 
11; Aristides, I, p. 89. Their signal defeat: Lys., 6; 
Demosth., 1891, 4, 5; Isoc., Pan., 69. 


II. There is brief reference to Eumolpus in Plato: 239 B; 
Demosth., 1391, 4; Isoc., Pan., 68; Panath., 193; Lyco- 
phron, Leoc., 98, 99; Aristides, Panath., p. 191. 


Ill. The recovery of the bodies of those who died at Thebes : 
Demosth., 1391, 13; Liys., 7 and 9; Isoc., Pan., 50; 
Panath., 169; Aristides, Panath., 188; Himer., Or. II, 
11, 12; Eur: suppl omar. 


TV. The Heraclidae: Demosth., 1891, 9 and 11; Lys., 11; 
Isoc., Pan., 56; Aristides, 195. 


ee a 
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AOnvaiwy dvcBovria': Lys., 12; Isoc., Pan., 53; Lys., 
15,16; Isoc., Pan., 54-60; Aristides, Panath., 195; Eur., 
Suppl., 8321; Plato, Menewx., 244 E. The victory for the 
Heraclidae: Lys., 15; Isoc., Pan., 58; Phil., 33, 34; cf. 
Eur., Heraclidae. 


V. The Persian wars treated most fully by Lysias and Plato. 
Both employ the historical order. Plato regards this 
as the order of importance also : 

A. The rapidity of victory: Lys., 25, 26; Isoc., Pan., 
85-8 ; Panath., 175, 189, et passim; Aristides, Panath., 
205. 

B. Their training the source of noble deeds: Lys., 20; 
Plato, Menex., 239 A; Hyp., 1. 127 (Cobet). 

C. Few against many: Lys., 20; Plato, Menex., 241 B; 
ispere eaia. Oo; Etyp, |. 1033. Isoc,, Philly witkt- 
Demosth., 1391, 24. 

D. Athenians strive to die honorably: Lys., 23; Isoc., 
Pan., 17, 84,186; ad Nic., 36; Areop., 93, 94. 

EK. Numbers yield to valor: Plato, Menex., 240 D; Isoc., 
On GA tO Hemosth,, Ol. LEN.-23, 26. 

F, The high expectations of the enemy: Lys., 21; Isoc., 
Pan., 68 (Amazons). 

G. Greater than those who fought at Troy: Demosth., 
1392,-2; Isec:, Pan. 83; Hyp., 185; Himer., If, 28: 
igocl Phil. (ii. Haag, 6d: 

H. Their lives not their own: Lys., 24; Isoc., Pan., 86, 
84; Plato, Menex., 244; Pericles, Thuc., I, 70. 


VI. The battle of Salamis. 
Ane number of the enemy: lys., 57; Isoc., Pan. 88. 
B. The manner of Xerxes’ march: Lys., 29; Isoc., Pan., 
on dimer, Mel. 5), 3, 4:7 Hel, 1, 2 wick, 2. We 
Or. IT, 35; Dion Chrys., 44, 10 (Dind.); Cic., De Fin., 
1'This term was used in referring to the proverbial folly of the Athenians 


in concerning themselves over others’ wrongs, and always taking the side of 
the weaker. 
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34,112. A proverbial aédvvarov, Max. Tyr., 208 ; Lucian 
ridicules it, Rhet. Praec., 18. 

©. Those who die in the ranks are not conquered : 
Demosth., 1394, 25; liys., 31; Lye., Leocr., 48; 
Tsoc., -Pan., 92: 

D. The abandonment of Athens: Lys., 33 ; Isoc., Pan., 96. 

E. The horrors of war: Lys., 37-8; Isoc., Pan., 96, 97. 

F. Athens most prominent: Isoc., Pan., 21,98; Lys., 37, 
42,43; Hyp., 1. 1252 (Cobet). 

G. Athens the schoolmaster of Greece: Pericles, Thuc., 
II, 41, 1: Plato, Menex., 241 B; ©) Wsoe., Panaihe 
44; Isoc., Pan., 50; Plut., De gloria, 2. In general 
compare Isoc., Phil., 1,47; Panath., 195 ; De pace, 37; 
Aesch., ¢. Ctesiphon, 259; Pseudo-Demosthenes, 7rept 
ovvtagews, 22; Aristides, Panath., 197 ff., Himer., 
14 ff. 


Wars after Salamis. 

A. Jealousy of the Athenians: Lys., 48; Plato, Mene,r., 
242 A. 

B. Athens’ treatment of others: Lys., 55, 56; Hyp., ll. 
26 ff. (Cobet); Gorgias (Greek Phil.); Isoc., Pan., 
100, 1'04=6. 

C. Results of the Persian wars: Lys.,56; Plato, Wener., 
241 K. 

D. Defeat of the Greeks at Aegospotami: Lys., 59; Isoc., 
Pan, 119: 

EK. All Greece mourns: Demosth., 1399, 25; 1396, 10— 
20; Lys., 60; Aristotle,” diet, thE 10s) Elaso; 
Menex., 245 E—246 A. 


Demosthenes gives but eighteen lines to the Persian wars. 
Pericles passes these as topics too familiar to rehearse, and 
substitutes for history, both legendary and more recent, a 
discussion of Athenian government—its advantages and 
glory. Hyperides omits all historical element. He men- 
tions Miltiades and Themistocles, but only incidentally. 
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VIII. Substitutes for the tomes, legendary and Persian wars. 
The most conspicuous is that employed by Pericles. The 
main body of his oration is praise of the city, its form of 
government, its public spirit, its internal affairs — Athens 
the grandest city of Greece. Cf. Lys., 18, 19; Plato, 
Menex., 238 B—239 A; Demosth., 1396, 20—1397, 9. 
A. The superior form of government at Athens: Lys., 

18; Demosth., 1396, 29; Isoc., Pan., 104; Pericles, 
Tooc. oto b<. Plato, Menex.,.238 D= Tsoce:, Pan. 
and Panath., passim. 

B. Athens does not favor enslaving many to few: Lys., 
90); Pericles, Thuc., 11, 40, 4. 

C. Athens engages in war on the side of right: Lys., 14, 
22, 24, 61; Plato, Menex., 246 D; Demosth., 1390, 
27; Plato, Menex., 246 D;' Hyp., 1. 148 (Cobet); 
Weoc ean. ne, 00 sal. Cal.,.293 Tac; Am. or 22 > 
Germ., 19. 

D. Athenians die for principle: Lys., 14; Hyp., ll. 84, 
138 (Cobet); Isoc., Pan., 52. 

KE. Worthy the leadership: Lys., 47; Isoc., Pan., 100, et 
passim, 

F. Athens acts in the interests of all Greece: Lys., 42,58; 
Hyp., 1, 108, 206° (Cebet); Isoc., Pani, 98, 26; 
Demosth., 1395, 1; 1396, 6; Plato, Menex., 242 A; 
Aristides, Panath., 153; Philost., Apoll. T., VII, 37, 1. 


One of the most conspicuous minor motives in the epitaphios 
is the autochthonic origin of the Athenians. It is found in 
each of the émitadior, though Pericles does not use the word 
autoxOoves. Cf. luysias, 17; Demosth., 1390, 14; Hiyp., I. 39 
(Coben) lencles." Tinie, 11, 36, 1; Plato, Menex, 237 B: 
Isoc., Pan.,45, 24; Panath., 125. 

This topic is a commonplace among orators and poets; cf. 
Dion Chrys., Vol. II (Dind.), p. 209, 1. 23; Demosth., False 
leg. 290; Himers T1,.2; 19,13; VIL, 4; Plato, Timaeus, 23, 
D and E; Strabo, p. 256, 22 (Didot) ; Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist., 
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VIII, 4; Thue., 2, 6; Pausarn., EE, 14.7 ie lee ee 
Frag., 360 (Hrechtheus); Eur., Ion., 29, 589, 737; Aristoph., 
Wasps, 1076; Soph., Ajax, 201; Homer, J7., II, 546 ff.; Quin- 
til., III, 7, 26; Aelian, Variae Hist., XXII. Ridiculed by 
Antisthenes ; cf. Diog. Laert., VI, 1,1; Dion Chrys., Or. 64, 209, 
23, Dind. Cf. also Swinburne, Hrectheus, 1160-80. Plato and 
Demosthenes add as evidence of her motherhood that Attica was 
the first country to produce the necessities of life: Plato, Menew., 
237 E; Demosth., 1390, 11; Isoc., Pan., 25. Athens gives 
physical blessings and also those of a higher character: Isoc., 
Pan., 28, 38 ; Menander, Sp. IIT, 384, 16 ; 440, 10-15 ; Diod. Sic., 
XI, 2,4; Dion Chrys., IL, p: 209; 1529; Bimer cl 2 ao 
II, 4, 5,6; Themistius, 336 D; Callim., Hymn to Demeter, 21; 
Cicero, Pro Flacco, 62; lucr., VI, 1 ff. General praise of 
Athens: Isoc., Areop., 74; Himer, On UX: leac, Pivieie 
Plut., V. Aristides, XXVII, 9: 4s [Athens] PiravOpemias Kai 
XpnotoTnTos ETL TOAAA Kal Ka’ twas 7 Tors Expepovca SeiypmaTa 
Gavpatetar Kal dnrovTa dixaios. 

Praise of Athens is a favorite theme of poets; cf. Hur., 
Herac., 19%, 329, 314 ff.; Medea, 824; Rhesus, 941; Aeseh., 
Hum., 916 f.; Suppl., 378; Soph. 0: .C., 107, 260; 668; 100s. 
Pindar, Frag., 17 (196); Nem, 2, 8; 4,18: Prag. 16 (45); 
and the parody, Arist., Kn., 1327; Arist., Clouds, 300-318 ; 
Acharn., 181; Clouds, 986. Anon comic poet, Kock, p. 407, 44, 
and p. 471, 340, and others; Soph., O. C., 668-720; Libanius, 
13, 410 (Reiske); Horace, Odes, I, 7, 5-7; cf. also Milton, 
Paradise Regained, Book IV, 236-80. 

The Atlantis story in Plato, Timaeus, 24 D ff., is merely a 
praise of Athens. It has the voao.— Athens, leader of the 


Greeks, stood against the enemy alone, vanquished them, pre- 
served the rest of Greece, etc. Compare also Lucian, Nigr., 


12-14, and Plut., Life of Aristides, near the end. 

The sacred olive forms a favorite theme for praise, though it is 
not introduced in any extant émtadvos, Hdt., 8, 55, 82; Soph., 
O. C., 701 ff.; Apollodorus, 3,14; Arist., Clouds, 1005; Athen., 
IX, p. 372 B; Dion Chrys., p. 311, 29 (Dind.); Himer., X, 3. 
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The adjectives used by the poets in connection with the 
word ‘Athens’ correspond with the general tendency to praise. 
The favorite words are: 

1. Auwapai—cf. Arist., Acharn., 639; Pindar, N., 4, 18; 
Hrag,, 40°°0O., 2, 20; Hur, £. *7, 1130; Alc., 452; Troades, 
SN a Acist. ean. o29: Cl, 300: Birds, 826; Frag., 162; 
Frag., VII, p. 469 (Didot). 

2. Kreitvat—cf. Soph., Frag., 300; Eur., Prag., 224; Aesch., 
Pers., 474; Eur., fon., 30; Hippol., 423; Herac., 38; Soph., 
Frag., 634; Ajax, 861; Arist., Kn., 1319. 

3. evdaiwwves —cf.Soph., O. C., 282, 260; Eur., Hi, 1289; 
dreds, MOSS Edt... 85 3. 

4, tepai— Pindar, Frag., 75; Soph., Ajax, 1221; Arist., 
Herm 13.19: 

5. Oeddunto.—Soph., El., 707; Eur., Hippol., 974. 

6. peyaXorreAees — Pindar, P., 7, 1. 

7. QeoceBeoratat—Soph., O. C., 260. 

8. tywwTatac—Soph., O. C., 107. 

9. 6rABiat— Hur., Alc., 452. 

10. peyadrar— Eur., Herac., 359. 

11. cadXAlyopo.— Eur., Herac., 359. 

12. toorépavo:— Pind., Frag., 76; Arist., Kn., 13829, 13823 

13. apyata.— Arist., Kn., 13823, 1327. 

14. @avpactrai—Arist., Kn., 1328. 

15. vroAvdpva:— Arist., Kn., 1328. 

Of. Libanius, Or. 13, p. 410, Reiske: apyasotetnv Kai copo- 
TaTnv Kal Oeodireotatny Kal Kony épwpevnv avOpwrrav Te Kai Gedy 
—tas ’AOnvas. 

The second main division of éaivos is praise of the men 
over whose graves the oration is spoken. Pericles, Thuc., II, 
42; Demosth., 1392, 271399, 10, his main theme; Lys., 67,65 ; 
Hyp., almost the entire fragment, and it contains the unusual 
feature of reference to the dead by name. 

The second head in the model éwitaguos is the @phvos or 
lamentation. Menander, Sp. III, 418, says that Pericles guarded 


against causing those whom he was trying to inspire to war to 
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weep overmuch. He therefore dwells rather upon the trapapu@ ia. 
The quotation from Pericles’ Samian oration, Arist., Rhet., 1365a, 
32, is evidently from the @phvos. 

Lysias gives the copy-book form of the @p%vos—sorrow is 
appropriate: Lys., 71; Demosth., 1399, 10. They died as became 
good men: Lys., 70, 1; Per., Thuc., IT, 431. The greatness 
of the loss: Lys., 72, 73; Demosth., 1400, 16. The state 
cares for the families: Lys., 75; Plato, 248 D; Demosth., 
1399, 16; Per., Thuc., II, 46,1; Hyp., 1.148 (Cobet), and the 
é7r(oyos. 

The third topic of the epitaphios is the mapauvOia, consola- 
tion. lLysias, 77—-end. gives the commonplaces of this topic: (1) 
Death is common to all. (2) It is fortunate to die honorably. 
(3) Such gain the glory of a public funeral and the honor of 
games. (4) They are to be envied. (5) Their bodies are 
mortal, but immortal their fame. (6) Not an occasion for 
mourning ; cf. Pericles, Thuc., II, 44, 45; Demosth., 1399, 13— 
1400, 26; Plato, Menex., 247 C—248 D; Liys., 77-end; Hyp., 
end. (7) Reference to a future life may be found in Hyp., ll. 155 
ff., 182 ff., and end (Cobet); Plato, Mener., 247 C, 246 D; 
Demosth., 1399, 28 ff. On life after death in the Attic orators, 
see Meuss, ‘‘ Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem Tode bei 
den attischen Rednern,” Jahrb. f. el. Phil., CXXXIX (1889), 
pp. SOL ff. He refers also to Nagelsbach, Nachhomerische 
Theologie, pp. 392-423; Teuffel in Pauly’s Realencyclopddie, 
IV, 154-67; Lehrs, Populdre Aufsdtze, 302-62; E. Curtius, 
Alterthum und Gegenwart, 1, 219-36; Leopold Schmidt, Hthik 
der alten Griechen, I, 97-118. The injunction to imitate one’s 
ancestors is an important topic. Plato makes notable use of this, 
Menex., 246 C, 247 C.; cf. Lysias, 69-77; Demosth., 1399, 10; 
Pericles. Thuc., II, 43. 

Hyperides makes an elaborate series of comparisons between 
his hero and other worthies of Greek history— Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Harmodius, and Aristogiton. Menander makes com- 
parisons, both general and particular, an important feature of all 


epideictic discourses. 
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The closing words in Plato, Menex., 249 C; Demosth., 1400, 
27: and Pericles, Thuc., II, 46, end, seem to indicate a well- 
settled formula; cf. also Himer., II, sec. 23; Soph., O. C., end. 

Aside from the copious use of the Gorgian figures in general, 
one may note certain popular word-antitheses; ¢. g., that between 
Kowes (or Onudovos) and técos, which may be found at least forty- 
six times in the extant émutagior. Only second in frequency is 
AS yos —épyov, twenty-five times; cf. also adicws —édixalws ; OviTos 
—a@avatos ; odXyo.— TOdXOL; apeTH—kKakia ; CavTes —OvnoKovTes. 
There are also favorite words, e. g., a&0v éom, in Hyp., ll. 11, 
MO Shee slate. 257 0. 241 B: Isoc:, Pan., 11.5; 122, 132. 
Tae ol eee io,tiste diys., 60, 61, 66, 71, 785 ef also 
édevGepia, used forty times; diavos, &)Aow are much used. 


TIAPAAOZA “EYKOMIA. 


Aristotle (/thet., I, 9, 2 = 1366, 29) makes a general division 
in compositions of an epideictic character into those with a serious 
purpose (wera omovdyjs) and those which lack this element ( yopis 
orovons). Menander (Sp. III, 346, 9-25) divides éyeeéma into 
évdo€a, which deal with gods and evident blessings ; doa, which 
treat of demons and manifest evils ; audidoEa, which mingle praise 
and blame. As examples of the latter he names the Panathenaicus 
of Isocrates and that of Aristides. His last division is 7rapa- 
dofa éyxoma, which treat of paradoxical themes. Alcidamas’ 
Praise of Death and an Encomium on Poverty, presumably by 
the same author, are among those cited as typical examples. 
Menander, as we have seen, discusses in detail only the first of 
these forms; tapado€a éyxoma are passed over as unworthy of 
extended discussion. Indeed, in general, this form of encomium 
is least likely to be preserved or even to be discussed in serious 
literature. 

The wapadofov éyxwmwov is a mere display of ingenuity, a jeu 
de langage. The Athenians had a native keenness in detecting 
the ridiculous and a great fondness for representing it. [it is in 
large part the element of comedy entering into prose which inspires 
this form of composition. The other chief motive is the desire 
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to startle, to win admiration and applause by a mere exhibition 
of smartness. It is a mild way of displaying the sophistic ability 
to make the worse appear the better reason. / 
The tendency to employ the paradoxical, which appears in an 
extravagant form in the wapadofa éyxkwma, is a permanent one. 
VU Aristotle (het., ITI, 11, 6) speaks in approval of the paradoxical 
and unexpected as an element of style. The use of paradox by 
the Sophists, both in the titles of their compositions and in argu- 
mentation, is familiar; still more notable is its adoption by the 
schools of philosophy. In comedy it was a chief reliance in 
securing humorous effects. In the general rhetorical treatment 
of the encomium there is prominent mention of some features 
which lie along the line of the wapadoga éyxoua. For instance, 
Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 432, 14) speaks of the fact that one 
often praises in an unexpected way, for the very opposite of those 
qualities which ordinarily receive praise, for obscurity of birth, 
for poverty, and even for lack of strength. Aristides (Sp. IJ, 
505) says that the encomiastic division among other things 
makes use of evpynuta 
y are in reality unfavorable.’ The mapadofov éyxomov is based 





a euphemistic way of stating facts which 


upon the same principle. 

One might expect to find such compositions only, or at least 
chiefly, among later orators when more serious topics had been 
long worked over and in a sense exhausted; or in an age of 
degeneracy when the lack of strong impulses, either state or pri- 
rate, leaves the mind idle to dwell on mere trifles or extrava- 
ganzas. As a matter of fact, however, Alcidamas and Polycrates, 
the two greatest exponents of this style reported to us, belong to 
the fifth century. They are thus among the very earliest Greek . 
orators, and also belonged to an age of great national and indi- . 
vidual activity. i 

IlapadoEa éyx@mwa are by no means numerous, so far as extant 
or reported, when compared with the whole body of epideictic 
literature, yet such topics seem to have been common and more 
or less popular at different periods. Even writers of eminent 

! Of. Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. IIT, 481). 
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ability, like Dion Chrysostomus and Synesius, turned their talents 
to these insignificant topics. In the case of Synesius, at least, we 
know that he took special pride in the paradoxical composition 
(Encomium on Baldness), which he elaborated with all the skill 
and eloquence for which he was noted. 

The chief references to tapadoEa éyxoma, in addition to the 
bare mention by Aristotle and Menander in making a general 
division of epideictic literature, are to be found in Isocrates, 
Plato, Polybius, Philodemus, and Quintilian. 

Isocrates makes frequent reference to this class of literature, 
both direct and indirect, and in each case assumes an attitude of 
strong hostility. He speaks with more vehemence upon this than 
upon any other topic. The most notable passage is Helen, 1-13. 
Here Isocrates does not sharply distinguish between the paradox 
in general (as a literary device) and the more special usage, 
applicable to the works of Alcidamas and Polycrates, who were 
his older contemporaries and, to some extent at least, his rivals. 
It is the former meaning, 
says (secs. 2,3) that this branch of literature began with Gorgias 


chiefly, which he has in mind when he 


and had been presented in its best form by Protagoras and his 
contemporaries, and continued by Zeno and Melissus. Farther 
on he makes direct reference to tapdbofa éykoua. Tried by 
Isocrates’ standard, writers of such compositions are found want- 
ing. Their topics are not such as concern the state, and they do 
not profit life. They must let their juggling go—this hollow 
pretense of words refuted by the facts. Cling to the truth. It 
is better to have a moderate knowledge of useful things than an 
accurate knowledge of useless things; to differ a little in matters 
of importance rather than enter into nice distinctions upon topics 
which do not advantage life.’ One might pardon such a course 
in youths, for excess is their characteristic ; but in those who pre- 
tend to train others it is as reprehensible to cheat in words as in 
a bargain. Good talents should not be wasted on such themes. 


1 Compare the like sentiment in Lucian, Charidemus, 14: many pass over 
subjects of real importance and profit, and take up those from which they 
think they will gain reputation, though of no value to the hearers. 
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The love of applause and gain is the real secret. They make 
these false speeches so profitable that some, seeing the gain from 
such speeches, venture even to maintain in writing that the life 
of beggars and exiles is enviable above that of other men. When 
they display such ability on mean topics, it merely proves how 
well they could speak on the good and honorable. How ridicu- 
lous to base a claim to influence and leadership on such produc- 
tions! It is weakness of intellect. It is as though an athlete 
were to enter a combat in which it was disgraceful for anyone, 
even untrained, to take a part. They would not lack words in 
praising bees, salt, and the like, but in attempting to speak 
about acknowledged goods they would fall far below existing 
speeches. It is easy to exalt trifles, but difficult to rise to great 
topics. 

Similar sentiments are to be found elsewhere in Isocrates’ 
orations, e. g., Panathenaicus, 36: ‘It is easy to amplify a 
trifling subject, but difficult to equal the greatness and beauty 
of an important one like this.” In Panathenaicus, 272, he 
chides speeches which aim at cheating the thought of the 
hearers. In speeches it is not necessary to seek novelty, 
_ nothing paradoxical (Ad Nic., 41). One who wishes to write 
speeches worthy of praise and honor cannot treat topics which 
are unjust or mean (Antidosis, 276). It is not fit for men of 
great professions to be busied with petty themes (Panegyricus, 
187). His Busiris was written to show what could be done with 
a paradoxical topic, but falls into the lines of the ordinary 
encomium., 

The abundance and well-established position of mwapadofa 
éyxeoma in the time of Plato is clear from his reference to such 
compositions in the Symposium, 177 B, where he says: ‘Many 
Sophists, for example Prodicus, have discanted in prose on the 
virtues of Heracles and other heroes; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, I have met with a philosophical work in which 
the utility of salt has been made the theme of an eloquent dis- 
course ; and many other like things have had like honor bestowed 
upon them. There has been eager interest about them, but no 
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hymn for Eros.” This passage is notable for lack of the tone 
of censure which characterizes Isocrates. 

The tendency toward such displays was still an evil in 
Polybius’ time, as we learn from his incidental reference to such 
compositions in Book XII, 26, b. As one would expect, they 
meet his severe censure. He cites encomiums of Thersites and 
such paradoxes as that Penelope was a bad wife, as examples of 
atheme and a style far too frequently employed by the school 
of declaimers. In XII, 26, c, he refers to the paradoxical 
element in argumentation and the training of youth in general, 
and the common tendency of the times to dissipate one’s ener- 
gies on worthless themes. The paradoxical disputatious spirit 
has brought certain schools of philosophy into disrepute. It 
inspires the youth with a dislike for serious things like ethics 
and politics, so that they spend their time in the pursuit of 
empty reputation and useless paradoxical verbiage. 

Philodemus (Col. 35, Vol. I, p. 216, Sudhaus ; cf. also p. 39 
of Introduction) disapproves of sophistic orators who praise 
such men as Busiris and Polyphemus, making common to all the 
rewards of the good and inciting many to be base. By such 
comparisons as that of Clytemnestra and Penelope, Paris and 
Hector, they obliterate the virtues of the good, as far as in 
them lies, and this not from any desire to honor the good and 
rebuke the base, but from mere love of gain or to display their 
genius. He denounces those who choose topics of no inherent 
value. They weaken our minds by amplifying that which is 
mediocre. 

Quintilian closes his chapter on the encomium by a rapid 
enumeration indicating its variety: ‘There are eulogies of 
places, of honorable sayings and actions. There is, indeed, 
praise for things of every kind; for eulogies have been written 
on sleep and death, and by physicians on certain kinds of food.” 
The wapddoka éyxeouca thus incur no censure from him. 

Like so many other divisions of epideictic literature, the 
mapdadogov éyxamwov has had its renewed life in medizeval and 
modern times. A single notable example may be mentioned. 
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Erasmus in the preface to his Encomium Moriae justifies his 
yielding to this diversion by citing those who have taken up 
paradoxical themes in antiquity: ‘“‘Homer wrote on the war 
between frogs and mice; Vergil, of a gnat and pudding-cake ; 
Ovid, of a nut; Polycrates commended the cruelty of Busiris ; 
Isocrates who corrected him did as much for the injustice of 
Glaucus. Favorinus extolled Thersites and wrote in praise of a 
quartan ague. Synesius pleaded in behalf of baldness; and 
Lucian defended a sipping fly. Seneca drollingly related the 
deifying of Claudius; Plutarch, the dialogue betwixt Gryllus 
and Ulysses; Lucian and Apuleius, the story of an ass. Someone 
else records the last will of a hog, of which St. Hierom makes 
mention. . . . . Trifles may be a whet to more serious thoughts.” 


Reference has already been made to the general relationship I 


between comedy and the wapado&a éyx@uia. A more intimate 
connection may be shown. The typical plan of a comedy of 
Aristophanes has been thus outlined: ‘*The protagonist under- 
takes in all apparent seriousness to give a local habitation and a 
body to some ingenious, airy speculation or bold metaphor.” 
Thus the comedy is a paradox in its very foundation, not to 
speak of the ingenious play of paradoxical fancy which enlivens 
it throughout. Frequently in Aristophanes and the fragments 
there are actual examples of wapadofa éyxoma. One of the 
characters in the play starts in to ‘praise something as hard as 
ever he can,” and the fun lies in the burlesque. Examples of 


this playful deliberate praise or blame may be found in any play 


of Aristophanes. 

The Wasps, for example, is a satire upon the litigious spirit 
so prevalent at Athens. Philocleon is the dicast-praiser ; Bdel- 
ycleon opposes. Lines 85-135 state the trouble with the lover 
of dicasts. After various brief references of like character, e. g., 
508-11, a burlesque encomium of the dicast and the dicast’s life 
begins at 548, ending with 630. This is answered (654). There 
is a clever parody of the familiar laudation of Athens and 
Athenians at 1070 ff. The mocking tone of praise is discern- 
ible elsewhere, e. g., 1292 ff.; 1450 ff. Excellent examples of 
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brief wapado£a éyxamia may also be found in the Plutus. The 
self-praise of Poverty (507-610) is a notable instance.’ 
Quotations from two representative wapddofa éyxoma will 
indicate the probable character of all writings of this class. 
Lucian’s Muias ’Eyxeomiov begins with a description of the 
appearance and habits of the fly, intended to be humorous by 
reason of its very elaborateness. He then continues : 


I may say that the fly possesses no slight intellectual ability, since 
he escapes from his insidious enemy, the spider. For he is on guard 
and detects his plots and avoids being caught in his net or falling into 
the toils of the monster. Of his spirit and boldness I need say nothing. 
Homer, the most grandiloquent of poets, shall speak of these qualities. 
For, wishing to glorify the most distinguished of his heroes, he does not 
liken his prowess to that of the lion or the leopard or the wild boar, but 
to the boldness of the fly and to the fearlessness and brilliance of his 
attacks. Nay, indeed, the fly possesses not mere reckless daring, but 
true manly courage. Drive him away, says Homer, even then he does 
not retire from the combat, but returns to bite again. [Lucian cites 
several other instances to prove the importance attached to the fly in 
this greatest of poems. | 

The fly is so strong that it wounds with its sting not merely the skin 
of men, but of cattle and horses. Nay, indeed, it afflicts the elephant 
with pain when it creeps beneath its wrinkles and inflicts a wound with 
its proboscis proportionate to its size... .. 

This one point Plato seems to have overlooked in his treatise on the 
immortality of the soul: that a dead fly, covered with ashes, rises again, 
as if newborn, and begins life anew, which is ample proof that the soul 
of the fly is immortal, since it comes back to its abandoned body and 
recognizes it, revives it and makes it a fly again..... 

Though in constant idleness and free from all labor, the fly reaps the 
fruits of others’ toils, and everywhere finds a table luxuriously spread 
for him. For him the goats are milked; the bee toils no less for him 
than for mankind; for him the cook prepares the daintiest viands. As 
the guest of kings he tastes first of every dish; he marches about the 
table and enjoys a part of each delicacy. .... 

The fable tells us there was once a beautiful maiden by the name of 
Muia, an irrepressible chatterer and fond of singing. She was a rival of 


1One may note also the playful laudation of women in the Thesmophoria- 
zasae (785 ff.; ef. Eccl., 214 ff.); the mock eulogy of the knights (Kn., 595 ff.; 
1263 ff.). 
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Luna for the love of Endymion, but she kept rousing him from his sleep 
by her singing and her wanton pranks until he became angered, and 
Luna, angered also, changed her into the animal which still bears her 
name, and for this reason the fly is the enemy of all sleepers, especially 
the young and tender, since she ever thinks about Endymion. So her 
bite and her thirst for blood are not an evidence of ferocity, but rather 
of love and fellow-feeling for humanity. [The position of* the fly in 
comedy and tragedy is then referred to, and he closes by saying :] 

I have a great deal more to say on such a subject, but I shall cease, 
that I may not seem, as the proverb says, to make an elephant out of 


a fly. 


The following selections from Synesius’ Hncomium on Bald- 
ness are taken from Smith's Dictionary of Religious Biography: 


Dion has written such an eloquent encomium on long hair that a 
man is quite ashamed of being bald. When my hair began to fall, I was 
quite smitten with grief. To whom of the gods, to whom of the demons, 
did I not pray for help? When that did no good, I began to distrust 
the existence of a providence. But now I think the treatise was so 
eloquent simply because he was such a clever man. He could easily 
have written a much better encomium on baldness. For if we look at 
the matter fairly, there is an antagonism between hair and wisdom; 
when the one flourishes, the other does not. The most hairy of all 
animals is the sheep, and everybody allows that of all animals the 
sheep is the most stupid. The least hairy of animals is man, and by 
common consent man is of all animals the wisest. 

Then consider the different classes of men. If you go into a 
museum and look at the statues of the philosophers, you will see that 
they are all bald. It is true Apollonius of Tyana has long hair, but 
then I fear that shows that he was only a conjurer and a dealer in 
magic arts. . 

Besides, our hair grows most freely when we are children, that is to 
say, when we are least wise. As we grow older and wiser our hair 
gradually falls off. It is true some people fail to become bald even in 
old age, but some people also fail to become wise. ... . 

Then Dion says that Achilles had long hair. ‘The goddess seized 
him by his flaxen locks.” Well, suppose Achilles had long hair. He 
was then young and passionate. When a man is young it is natural 
that, as his heart swarms with passions, so his head should swarm with 
hairs. Had Achilles lived longer, he would have become wise and bald. 
But the truth is, Dion has left out the most important part of Homer’s 
lines: “She stood behind him and seized him by his flaxen locks.” 
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Stood behind him! of course, because there was no hair in front to take 
hold of. Why, even with me anybody might take hold of the hair at 
the back of my head. So I conjecture Achilles was already partly 
baldias air. 


The following are the most noted names in this branch of 
epideictic composition : 

Alcidamas. End of the fifth century B.C. Hncomium on 
Death, Accusation of Palamedes, Encomium of Thais, of 
Poverty, of Nais. Some would assign to him the encomium on 
outlaws and beggars referred to in Isocrates, Helen, 8. Cf. also 
Cicero, Tuse., I, 116, and Muenscher, Rh. Mus., 54 (1899), 
248. 

Antisthenes: See Muenscher, Rh. Mus., 54 (1899), 248, in 
support of the theory that Antisthenes was the author of tapadoéa 
éycouia, and that many such compositions come from a cynic 
source. 

Dion Chrysostomus. First century A.D. Wrote in praise of 
the gnat, the parrot, and of hair. 

Favorinus. Second century A. D. Praise of Thersites, of 
Quartan Fever. 

Fronto. Second century A. D. Attempted to introduce this 
kind of literature at Rome. Laudes Punis et Pulveris, Laus 
Negligentiae. 

Heraclides of Lycia. Second century A. D. ’Eyx@mcov trovov. 

Libanius. Fourth century A. D. Woryos mdovtov. 

Lucian. Second century A. D. Enecomium on the Fly, De 
Parasito. 

Lycophron, a sophist, mentioned by Alexander Aphrodiensis 
in his commentary on Soph. El., 15, 174b, 30. Wrote an 
Eincomium on the Lyre. Cf. Cope’s notes on Arist., Rhet., 
Ei, p. 205: 

Plato. The oration assigned to Lysias in Plato’s Phaedrus: 
(231-34B) may be classed as a tapadofov éyxomov. Tis pur- 
pose is of this order: to prove by ingenuity and in rhetorical 
fashion that the non-lover should be sought rather than the lover 
The comments which follow it recognize its epideictic character 
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e. g., 234 C, D, E; 235 A; 243 A. This is followed by Socrates’ 
first speech. whose aim is to surpass the rhetorician in his own 
_line. 

Polycrates. Close of the fifth century B.C. Encomia on 
mice, pots, counters, salt, bumblebees. All or part of these have 
been assigned to him by different authorities. His exact writings 
are much in dispute. Spengel thinks that he was the author of 
an encomium on Helen, sometimes assigned to Gorgias. Among 
the other themes assigned to him are: an encomium of Clytem- 
nestra, a defense of Polyphemus, one of Busiris (suggesting the 
Busiris of Isocrates), accusation of Socrates, encomium of Thra- 
sybulus, of Paris, of Agamemnon, and an accusation of the 
Lacedemonians. Compare Arist., Rhet., Il, 24, 6, and Cope’s 
note; Spengel, Artium Scriptores, p.75.; Westermann, Geschichte 
der Beredsamkeit, sec. 50, 22; Blass, Attische Bered., II, 341, 
342; Sauppe, Frag. Orat. Gk. (Polycrates) and Orat. Aét., III, 
220; Cambr. Jour. Class. and Sacr. Philol., No. 9; Vols Tia, 
p: 281 ; No.5, Vols Ee p. 156: 

Synesius. Fourth century A. D. Encomium on Baldness. 

Zoilus. Fourth century B.C. A pupil of Polycrates: A 
speech in censure of Homer, a praise of Polyphemus, an enco- 
mium of Tenedos. 


Epideictic Literature and Poetry. 


That early Greek prose had close relations with poetry, 
already highly developed, was well recognized by the Greeks 
themselves. Strabo, for instance, says of Cadmus (I, 2, 6), 
Pherecydes, and Hecataeus: Avoavtes TO wéTpov, TaAXA Oe huda- 
Eavres Ta ToinTixad—intending this as a rough characterization 
of early prose as a whole.’ Oratory, with its rapid development 
in the early years of the fifth century, assumed prominence at a 
period a little later, when, as Strabo puts it, prose had with- 
drawn little by little from poetic form and influence. But in 
the department of epideictic oratory especially there was a 


' Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 36. This chapter was in its pres- 
ent form before the publication of Norden’s work, and I leave it unchanged. 
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strong tendency toward the preservation of poetic qualities or 
their renewed imitation. The most prominent name connected 
with this movement is that of Gorgias, who must have begun his 
oratorical career not later than 450 B.C., thus placing him 
among the earliest workers in prose. He is characterized as 
the first to employ artistic prose.’ He made definite selection 
of those features of poetry best adapted for employment in prose, 
and formulated these into a simple and practical system (cf. 
p. 102,n.1). Gorgias was the teacher of Isocrates, and Isocrates 
the founder of a school 





was the epideictic orator par excellence 
both in style and theme. Thus epideictic oratory was, in its 
earliest stages, more intimately connected with poetry than were 


9 


the other two branches—the judicial and the deliberative. 
Poetry, too, is by its very nature and scope more closely con- 
nected with epideictic oratory than with that of the court or the 
assembly, whose chief function it is to marshal facts and work 
out definite conclusions by argument and close logical reasoning. 
Poetry has a wide domain. It teaches and inspires; it is pro- 
found, sublime, pathetic; it exerts a most powerful influence 
upon the noblest qualities of man’s heart and mind. But to 
give pleasure is also its legitimate function and in many forms 
certainly its chief aim. Aristotle,’ Eratosthenes (as quoted by 
Strabo, I, 2, 3), and others regarded it as the chief mission of 
poetry to give gratification, though there existed earlier than 
this and persisting along with it the theory that the poet is 
primarily a teacher.* Poetry stirs the depths of human emotions, 
but it also has its lighter forms which move only the surface. 
Under its delicate transforming touch trite or commonplace 


1 His debt to Empedocles and Heraclitus is referred to on p. 214, n. 2. 
*For the general dependence of oratory on poetry, cf. Cic., Orat., 20, 66 ff.; 
DetOr =e letows O-line. 2 ELOr, (Sat. 1, 4, 45 t.: Lac. Dial... 20s) Oui. 
X, 2, 21; Ovid, Hx Ponto, II, 5, 65 ff.; Dion. of Hal., De Comp. Verb., 25 f. 
SPOCHICS NOV ile) LV, 2: Met. U. 19186; 17 ff; Pol. Vi; 5, 1383890; 32. 
Of. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, chaps. 4 and 5; 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 338-44, esp. 343-4: 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 
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thoughts may assume attractiveness and esthetic value through 
the charm of poetic clothing and imaginative treatment. Epi- 
deictic oratory seems far removed from poetry. The two are, 
indeed, not comparable in power or value to humanity, and yet 
these latter characteristics of poetry belong also to a certain 
extent to some branches of epideictic literature. An examina- 
tion of this department of oratory indicates that poetry, especi- 
ally in its lighter forms, has by its very nature and aim far 
more in common with it than with any other branch of prose, 
if indeed one be permitted to compare the well-founded and 
enduring with that which was to a large extent hollow and arti- 
ficial, possessing only occasional elements of permanent value. 
A consciousness of a special connection between epideictic oratory 
and poetry in theme and diction runs throughout the course of 
this branch of literature, but is particularly noticeable at its 
beginning and near its close—the end of the fifth century B. C. 
and the fourth A. D. The epideictic orator seems constantly to 
have the poet in mind as he speaks. Isocrates in the early stages 
of this style of oratory employs what becomes a commonplace. 
Near the beginning of the Hwagoras he laments that orators have 
not the license of poets to employ myths, meter, rhythm, figura- 
tive language, ornamentation of every form.’ However, he will 
attempt ‘‘to praise a good man in prose not less effectively than 
poets have done in song.” In Antidosis, 45 ff., he speaks of the 
prose styles as not less in variety than those of poetry. The 
expression TOV MeTa méeTpOU TroLnpaToV is used here and elsewhere 
as though the addition of wera “étpov were necessary to mark the 
distinction between this and a prose which might claim the term 
Toinwa with almost equal justice.” He compares his own speech to 
poetry —‘‘all would call them more like those made peta povarkys 
kat pvOuov than those spoken in the dicastery, for they present 

1 Of. Mayor, “ Licentia Poetica,” Jour. of Phil., X (1879), 260 ff. 

2Cf. Dion Chrysostomus, XII (I, 214, Dind.), cvyypapéas ndicrous eupérpwr 
kal duérpwv d6ywv; Libanius, Or. V (I, 225, 10 R), rons tuvov év wérpy kal 
pnropixds vuvov dvev wérpov; Isoc., Ad. Nic., 7; Strabo, I, 2,6; Plato, Phaedrus, 


234 KE, 236 D—both refer to the author of the first oration of the Phaedrus 
as woinrys; Pindar, Pyth., 1, 94, cat Noyios kal dovdots; Nem., VI, 33. 
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deeds in a more poetic and varied style, more elevated and fresh, 
and adorned with more and brighter figures. The hearers are 
not less pleased than with those made in meter...” (Antid., 
46,47; Cic., Orat., 52,175). Isocrates, when he saw that poets 
had the advantage over orators, used poetic qualities for variety 
and pleasure. Compare with this Himerius of the fourth century 
A.D.: Or. ITI, 1: “Gladly would I adapt these words to the 
lyre and make them poetry, that I might sportively praise thee 
as Simonides and Pindar do Dionysus and Apollo.” Or, 14, 10: 
“T shall not address you in Lesbian strains, for I am not a poet, 
but shall speak without meter.” Or. 14,5: “The art of oratory 
to my injury does not grant me the lyre and barbiton, but a 
prose muse.” Hel., 13, 32: “Would that I could invoke the 
winds as a poet, but alas I have not poetic strains to utter.” 
Ficl., 12,7: “‘Had I the poet’s power, I would show, etc.”"* This 
affectation of the orator’s inferiority is a special characteristic 
of Himerius; cf. Choricius, p. 48, |. 7 ( Bois. ): “A poet would 
have honored thy grave with poetic offerings, but I without 
meter, for I am not a poet.”* Procopius, Epistolographi, p. 
568, 37, exclaims: ‘“ Would that I were a poet; of a truth I 
would call on Apollo and the muses too, saying, give me power 


as 
. 


to speak (elzetr) The epistolographers abound in similar 
passages. 

The epideictic orators, especially those living after the begin-]} 
ning of the Christian era, are more inclined to employ quotations 
from the poets. They are frequently quoted in the ordinary 
sense of that term; more often the quotation is worked in with- 
out indication of its author or of the fact that it is a quotation.’ 
Frequently a passage from a poet or an entire poem forms the 
theme of an epideictic discourse. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
enjoins upon those who compose é7u#aXauca in prose the use of 
Od., VI, 183, as a text. It is, perhaps. not fanciful to compare 

1Cf. also like expressions in Ecl., 13, 25; 21, 3; Or. 1, 20; IV, 3; IV,9; 
XIV, 2, 3. 

* Cf. Aristides’ hymn to Serayis. 

3 Cf. Hermogenes mepi y\uxtrntos, Sp. IT, 362 4, und repi xpjoews Erwv ev 
méfw yw; Quintil., I, 8.1. 
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the vagrant and promiscuous delivery of speeches, as in the cases 
of Dion Chrysostomus and Himerius, with the wandering life of 
the early bards.’ Epideictic oratory is also directly and inti- 
mately connected with poetry in its theme. Menander in his 
treatise mept émidextiK@v recognizes nearly thirty varieties of 
epideictic speech, differing enough in theme and treatment to 
all thie 
leading divisions—are more or less direct continuations of 





merit separate mention. A large proportion of these 


forms long before firmly established in poetry. The subordinate 
themes are largely subdivisions or are easily derivable from 
these, thus making epideictic literature in a broad sense depend- 
ent upon poetry. The tpvor, the éxiWaXdmios, and some other 
themes especially allied to the poetic, are treated in some detail 
elsewhere (see pp. 174 ff. and 179 f.). The ésvtadguos Aoyos is prob- 
ably the earliest form of epideictic oratory and one of the earliest 
uses of prose. This certainly has its analogue, if not its direct 
antecedent, in such poetic compositions as the Linus song, the 
lament of Hecuba, of Andromache or Helen over Hector, or of 
Briseis over Patroclus, and the @phvo of the intermediate period. 
The povdia is of the same nature as the érutaduos Adyos. It cor- 
responds much more closely to poetic models. Menander (Sp. Lb 
434, 11) calls the laments in Homer pov@diat, and says they may 


teach us, who are not experienced, how to form such speeches.” 


The éyx@mov in general is but a continuation of the same 
thing in poetry; Hermogenes (Sp. Il, 11, 23, wept éeyewpiov) 
explains the origin and application of the term from the fact 
that the poets sang (@dew) their hymns in honor of the gods 
anciently in villages, év copars.” 


1Of. Himer., VI, 4. The troubadours have often been compared to the 
early bards. 

2 Of. Sappho (Hiller, 63, 105); Simonides’ epitaph over those who died at 
Thermopylae; Eur., Suppl, 857 ff.; Alc., 435 ff.; Phen., 1485 ff.; Bion, Lament 
for Adonis; Moschus, Lament for Bion; Hor., Odes, I, 24; I1,9; Propert., 
IV. 7, 18; V, 11; and in later times “Astrophel on the Death of Sidney,” 
Arber, Eng. Reprints, V,1; Spenser Soc. Pub., Daniel’s “ Funeral Poem on 
the Death of the Earl of Devonshire;”’ Tenn., Jn Memoriam, ete., ad 
injinitum. 

3 Cf. Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26 ; Theon, Sp. II, 109, 27; (€v cwum), Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 4; Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. |1xxvi (see p. 115, n. 1). 
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The praise of a city or country is one of the most frequent 
topics, but Sophocles had prepared the way for such composi- 
tions by his celebrated praise of Attica., O. C., 668-720; 
compare also Eur., Hec., 905 ff. (Troy); Medea, 824 ff. 
(Athens); Odes of Pindar; Anon. Comic Poet, Kock, III, 
Adespota, 340; Horace, Odes, I, 7 (Tibur); II, 6; Ausonius, 
ed. Peiper, pp. 144-54; Catul., 17; Poet. Lat. Minores, 
Baehrens, passim. 

Praise of a person enters into many forms of epideictic speech 
besides its special development in the PacdcKos Adyos. Such 
poetry as the odes of Pindar, besides supplying the prototype for 
the occasional address in general, and perhaps for the qwavy- 
yupikos, may easily have suggested the idea (or encouraged it, if 
already formed) of making an individual, his ancestry, deeds, 
virtues, and the myths suggested by the theme, the subject of a 
brief discourse. For its connection with the PBacidxKos oyos, 
see pp. 129 f. Isocrates’ expression in the Huagoras (see p. 168) 
implies that he had in mind some such poetic compositions ; 
compare also the «Aéa avope@y of Achilles. Euripides ( Troades, 
800 ff.) has a praise of Telamon. There are also set speeches 
of this character found in the Seven Against Thebes, and in 
Eur., Suppl. Idyl 17 of Theocritus is a praise of Ptolemy, an 
excellent example of a SaovduKos AOyos.” 

The «AnTixos Adyos® must be referred to the same origin as 
the KAnTKOs vuvos, q. v., pp. 174 f. The herald’s speech in the 

' Peacock in his Essay on the Four Ages of Poetry (in Shelley’s Defense 
of Poetry, ed. Cook, Ginn & Co., 1891, p. 47) speaks of the panegyrical 
origin of poetry: ‘The first or iron age of poetry is that in which rude bards 
celebrate in rough numbers the exploits of ruder chiefs. Poetry is thus 
in its origin panegyrical.” 

2 Cf. also Idyl 16; Pindar, see pp. 129 f.; Claudian, Panegyricus de Tertio 
Consulatu Honorii Augusti, and several others; Laws Pisonis; Poet. Lat. 
Min. (Baehrens), I, 225 et passim; Tibullus, IV, 1; Propertius, 1V,11; V,6; 
Hor., II, 1; IV, 2, 4, 6, 14, 15; ef. also Southey, “ Baoiduxds to the Prince 
Regent ;” and innumerable other medizval and modern instances. 

aon, ton, Ie17, 20; Tit; 29; IV, 5; Catullus, 35; Propert:, IV, 225 
Juvenal, XI, 182 ff.; Ausonius (Peiper), ad Paulum, p. 228; and in modern 


tim2s such poems as Tennyson. “Invitation to the Isle of Wight,” addressed 
to Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
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Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 503 ff., furnishes a good model for 
the address of welcome—émiBatypios Adyos ; compare also the 
chorus in the Agamemnon, 783 ff.; Agamemnon’s speech, 810; 
Clytemnestra’s words, 855 ff.; Eur., Herac., 297 ff.; Hor., Odes, 
I, 36; Il; 7; III, 14; and such modern poems as Dryden on 
the “Restoration of Charles the Second ;” Maxwell on ‘‘Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland,” ete. 7) 

The words of Odysseus on taking leave of the Phaeacians are 
cited by Menander as an instance of a cuvtaxtiKos AOyos ; Compare 
also Euripides, Herac., 558 ff.; Hec., 444 ff.; Catul., 46 ; Propert., 
LV 2 

For the mpoveumtixos Aoyos compare Callimachus, Mrag., 114 ; 
Theoc., VII, 52; Ennius, pp. xci and 165 (ed. Vahlen); Tibul., 
I, 3; II, 3; Propert;, L117; Statius, Silvoe, Til 2; Ameontme: 
4th idyl; Hor., Odes, I, 3; II1, 27; Hpode 1; Hpode X is an 
avrtirporeumTiKos ; Poet. Lat. Min. (Baehrens), VI, p. 323, 
Propempticon Pollionis; Ovid, Am., 2, 11; compare also 
Falconer, ‘“‘Ode on the Departure of the Duke of York;” 
Dryden, “To Her Royal Highness the Duchess on a Victory 
and a, Journey; Richardson, “To a Friend Embarking on a 
Voyage,’ ete: 

For the yeveOAvakos Aoyos see pp. 142 ff. 

The wavnyupicos Aoyos and the tava@nvarkos, though they 
differ much in theme from the grand poems, like those of Pindar 
and Bacchylides, which these or similar occasions called forth, so 
far as we can judge, cannot be separated in thought. There are 
even many, similarities in contents. The directions given by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus approach more nearly poetic treat- 
ment (e. g., Pindar’s Odes) than existing prose specimens. Her- 
mogenes (Sp. II, 405, 7) lauds Plato as the model for panegyric 
writing in prose, as Homer is the poet panegyrist. He intro- 
duces panegyric in poetry with the remark: wavyyupixoy yap 
mpayuwa Ontovbev éott Tonos aATaca Kal TaVTwY TE NOYwY TaVynyu- 
pixotatov. Rohde (Griechische Roman, 335) has good founda- 
tion for his belief that the e¢ceves of Philostratus, Choricius, and 


others are prose continuations of such poetic compositions as 
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Homer's description of Achilles’ shield and the Heracles’ Shield 
of Hesiod.! 

Euripides has examples of the mpexfevtixos Aoyos, ec. V., 
Heraclidae, 134 ff. The mpotpertixos Xoyos is a continuation 
of the parenetic and moralizing element in Homer, Pindar, and 
especially the gnomic poets; compare Cic., Hortensius or De 
Philosophia; Ausonius (Peiper), 259, tpotpertixos ad Nepotem. 

With Menander’s rules for praise of a country compare Calli- 
machus’ Hymn to Delos. 

Besides this general relation to the themes of poetry, there is 
also in some cases a much closer relationship. Several special 
forms of epideictic oratory do not merely find their germ in 
poetry, as in the cases just mentioned, but come by direct trans- 
ference. The early centuries of the Christian era witnessed a 
most remarkable development of epideictic literature, reaching its 
culmination in the fourth century A. D. One of its most notable 
features was its attitude toward poetry. We find here the antithesis 
to the earliest days of Greek prose. Then all expression tended 
to employ poetic forms. Prose had to win its way against oppo- 
sition. The fourth century A. D. presents a situation in many 
respects the reverse... Poetry was now in a position of insignifi- 
cance, almost extinction, and prose was held in high esteem. Not 
content with poetic features which had always characterized epi- 
deictic speech, orators not only employed these with much greater 
freedom and frequency in highly colored forms, using ‘poetic 
properties not as spice but as food,” but also made conscious imi- 
tation and transference of themes popularly regarded as poetic 
only.” Prose poems of three classes were composed and declaimed 

1Cf. also Anacreontea, 52 (85); 55 (50); Anth. Pal., Book II; Ausonius 
(Peiper), 331 ff. 

2For comments upon a similar relative decline of poetry, as compared 
with prose, in the first half of the fourth century B. C., cf. Holm, History of 
Greece, III, 153. Cf. also Norden, Ant. Kunstprosa, I, 78. 

’ We may compare here similar compositions in modern times. Notable 
examples may be found in Tourguéneft’s Poems in Prose, trans!ated and pub- 
lished by Cupples, Upham & Co., 1883, and Pastels in Prose, from the French, 


translated by Merrill, with an introduction by W. D. Howells (Harper's), 1890. 
Howells makes the error of claiming the prose poem as peculiarly a modern 
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by epideictic orators—epithalamia (which existed in prose as 
early as the first century B. C.), hymns to the gods, poems on 
trifling or occasional topics, e. g., spring, the rose, the nightingale, 
and the like] Menander (cf. pp. 110 ff.) in his epi ETTLOELKTLE OV 
(Sp. III, 333)’ makes a general division of this branch of ora- 
tory into two classes according to theme: orations which deal 
with gods, and those which deal with men. The former are called 
vuvor. He defines nine varieties: «AntiKos, where the presence 
of a deity is invoked ; avo7eumtixos, addressed to a departing god ; 
this is purely poetic; for explanation of this fact see Spengel, 
Rhetores Gracci, I, 336; voces, a statement of the physical 
qualities of a god; pu@xos (for title cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 265c), 
relating some myth; yeveadoyixos, referring to the ancestry and 
descendants ; 7ewAacpevos, fictions based on myths; ev«Tos and 
amevkTLKos, precative and deprecatory hymns; #c«T0s, a combination 
of two or more of the preceding.” In another part of his 
treatise (Sp. III, 437) he gives most elaborate directions for the 
composition of a c#w@taKkos Aoyos, which is addressed to Apollo 
and is in reality a prose hymn of elaborate character.’ Menander 
composed one (Sp. IIT, 335, 24). 

invention. Cf. also Prose Fancies, Richard Le Gallienne (1894); Prose Idyls, 
John Albee (1892); Prose Idylis, C. Kingsley (1873); Prose Pastorals, H. Sy1- 
vester (1887); Prose by a Poet, J. Montgomery (1824). 

1Cf. also Sp. IL, 13,22; 109, 24; 505,5; III, 4, 14; Quintil., III, 7, 7; 
Philodemus, I, 219 (Sudhaus). 

“It isinteresting to note the even more minute subdivisions shown in the 
Greek descriptive titles prefixed to the odes of Horace in various manu- 
scripts. They are discussed by Zarneke, De Vocabulis Graecanicis quae 
traduntur in Inscriptionibus Carminum Horatianorum, Diss. Phil. Argent., 
III, 215 ff. The following is a summary: apotelestice, III, 30; dicanice, IT, 
2; diastolice, III, 19; encomiastice. IT, 2; IV, 2,4,8,14; enthusiastice, II, 19; 
erotice, I, 8, 13,19; IV, 1, 10,11; eucharistice, I, 36; I1, 19; euctice, 1, 30, 41; 
II,5;1V,1; hymnus, I, 10, 12, 21; III, 22, 25; hypothetice, I, 6, 15; II, 16, 18; 
III, 16, 27; lerke, I, 23; mentice, III, 15; paean, LV, 5; palinodia, I, 16; 
paraenetice, I, 4, 7, 9) 14, 17,18,33; LI, 3) 9; 17, 18; 20; DLT, 12; 14, 17, 2, 28, 29); 
IV, 7, 12,138; pragmatice, I, 1,11; 11, 1,7; I11,1; prosagoreutice, II, 8; pros- 
euctice, I, 2,35; ILI, 13,18, 23; 1V, 3, 5,6; carmen saeculare; prosphonetice, 
I, 3, 5, 12, 20, 32, 37, 38 ; IL, 2, 4,6, 7, 12,14; III, 11, 23, 27,29; IV, 4; protreptice, 
I, 27; II, 4; syllogistice, III, 23; symboleutice, II, 3,17; threnus, I, 24. 

*>Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo has much in common with the outline 
given in Menander. Aftera brief prelude he cefers to the need of praise on 
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Menander mentions models for many of the types, and in some 
cases quotes. Here, as in his detailed treatment of the more dis- 
tinctively prose forms, he claims for the epideictic branch every- 
thing which he regards as of an epideictic character, however 








fragmentary or brief it may be—even a single sentence —and 
regardless of the general literary character of the production in 
which it is imbedded (see p. 93), e. g., Plato (many hymns), 
Sappho, Empedocles, Anacreon, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Sopho- 
cles, ete. Hymns to the gods form one of the earliest poetic 
themes, and they are also the most continuous. Menander cites 
Sappho, Anacreon, and Aleman as authors of «AntiKol Buvol.! 

He refers to Bacchylides as author of azomeumrticol vuvot. 
They were also called wpomeprtixot. Pvoixol tuvor are rather 
poetic than prose, though Julian’s hymns may be classed as 
g¢voixot. According to Menander, Plato contains several, e. g., in 
the Symposium, where he refers to [lopos and Ilevia. Hesays (Sp. 
IIT, 337, 22) that in the Critias (passage lost) Plato calls the 
Timaeus a hymn of the All (to wav) ;* compare also Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Orpheus. For the pu@«os vuvos the models were 
Acusilaus, Hesiod. Teveodoyixoi tuvor were written by Hesiod, 
Alecaeus, Orpheus, Plato. The examples of merAacpévor vmvor 
cited are Plato, Phaedrus, 242; Sym., 186, 189, 203; Hesiod and 
Simonides. The evetTixds vuvos is found even in orators, when 
calling on the gods to witness. Menander (Sp. III, 342) quotes 
Demosth., De Corona, 225, 274; Plato, Phaedrus, 279 B; JU, II, 
412; X, 278; compare also, for other hymns, Soph., O. T., 151; 
Electra, 1376 ; Orphic hymns: to Helius, p. 61 (Abel); to Zeus, p. 
66; to Poseidon, p. 67; to Adonis, p.88; Pindar, O. 1, 75, Aratus 
—the beginning of his ¢avvoueva—is a hymn to Zeus; Catullus, 
instrument and in song. He is god of the bow, of healing, of oracles; his bene- 
fits to mankind, his titles. 

‘Other examples in poetry are as follows: Homer, J/., I, 37 (cited by 
Menander, Sp. III, 335, 13); Sappho, 5, 6, 61, 66, 67, 83, ed. Hiller; Orphic 
Hymns (Abel), p. 82; [Eurip.], Rhes., 224; Pindar, fg. 122°(p. 219 Fennell, 87 
Christ), Nemean, IX; Alcman, 21; Tibul., II, 1; Hor., I, 30; Ausonius. p. 
331. Menander cites also Plato, Phaedrus, 237. 


* Grote (Plato, Vol. IV, p. 217; London, Murray, 1888) falls into the error 
of attributing this to Menander. 
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34 (to Diana); Hor., I, 30,31; III, 11, 26 (end); Tibullus, IV, 6. 
The great majority of hymns are naturally pero’, having as 
their elements two or more of the preceding forms, e. g., 
Aesch., Agamem., 160 (to Zeus); Soph., Antig., 781 (to Eros) ; 
Eur., Hip., 525; I. T., 1234; Hel., 1800 (to Ceres and Cybele) ; 
Ton, 1048 (to Hecate); Sappho, 1,7; Orphic hymns: Proclus, to 
the Sun ; Callimachus, to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis ; Homer, to Apollo, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Demeter, etc.; Julian, see pp. 177 ff.; Tibul- 
lus, IV, 6; Hor. I, 10 (Mercury), 12 (to several gods), 18 (to 
Bacchus); II, 19 (to Bacchus); III, 4 (to Calliope), 18 (to 
Venus), 22 (to Diana), 25 (to Bacchus), 26 (to Venus), ete. 
Pindar makes a hymn of some form a part of almost every ode. 
He also wrote tuvor, paeans, dithyrambs; compare also | Ter- 
pander], Hymn to Zeus, Aleman, Arion, Alcaeus, Poet. Lat. 
Min., IV, 484, Baehrens. 

How general was the writing of prose hymns can be judged 
only from the fact that Menander gives them so important and 
detailed a place in his treatment, and that this form of epideictic 
composition had reached such minute subdivision. We possess 
hymns as separate compositions from but few orators. Aristides 
is mentioned by Menander (Sp. III, 344) as an excellent model 
for puxtot duvor. His hymn to Zeus begins with an ev«tixos vuvos ; 
denies the usual story of his birth and states his own belief; he 
presents in detail his qualities, his work for man as creator of the 
earth and source of all blessings. ‘‘I begin and end with this 
| cf. Homer, J1., 9, 97, of Agamemnon; Theognis, 1—5, of Apollo; 
Thuc., XVII, 1; Pindar, N. II, 1; D. Chrys., epi Sactreias ; 
Theocr., XVIL, 1% Arstus, Phaen.. 15: or, “Odes, rial 
Vergil, Ecl., IIT, 60), calling him leader and aid in every word 
and work, being himself alone primal author and completer of 
all.” This hymn might easily take its initiative from such 
poetic antecedents as Callimachus’ hymn to Zeus. They have 
some points of noticeable similarity. Both start with the ques- 
tion: How shall we best honor him? Both refer to the tradition 
of his birth in Crete, to deny it and substitute what they believe 
to be the truth. Both employ the tovos of inadequacy ; Zeus is 
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eternal ( Aristides, p. 3, Dind.; Callim., 9), giver of all good (main 
theme of Arist.; Cal., at end); the gods are his servants through 
recognition of his superior power (Arist., pp. 9 and 10; Cal., 60— 
75 ) ; accomplishes his will with instantaneous swiftness ( Arist., p. 
5; Cal., 87 ff.) ; Aristides begins, Callimachus ends, with a prayer. 
His hymn to Athene opens with a prayer, stating that his hymn 
shall be a mingled evyyn and tuvos. He dwells mainly upon her 
characteristics and benefactions ; ends with a prayer. The hymn 
to Poseidon was composed for a tavyyupis at the Isthmus. As in 
many of the hymns, there is an introduction of a purely personal 
character relating the circumstances of composition or delivery. 
The hymn follows largely the lines of a panegyric. He praises 
the place as well as the god. The hymns to Dionysus, Heracles, 
Asclepius (cf. Himerius, 22), the Asclepiadae, and Serapis repeat 
about the same tomo. Aristides includes in the title of some of 
his hymns the word pavtevtoi, as though implying their inspira- 
tion. Aristides has other writings which closely approach the 
hymn in style and structure, e. g., Or. 21, tadwe@dia eri Spipvy 
Kai TO TavTHS avoiKioua; and 20, povwdia eri Spuvpvn. These 
present more conscious elements of poetry than his other writings 
except the hymns. It (Or. 20) begins like a poem with a call of 
perplexity to Zeus— olay appoviay appoodpuevos ; p. 427, Ewedres 
apa trois “EXXnow adecbar dSevtépwv cyeTNLwTépwv. The whole 
oration is ina style which lacks only meter to make it a poem. 
In Or, 21, p. 430, when he learned of the calamity, wovedias twas 
700v, . . . . vov d€ Mpa por Tov Vtnalyopov meuvyjcacbat TH TAX- 
vodia Kal un Tote ABovUANTA Abovta TAK TOV ELYOY VUVL cLATAGAL, 
Compare also p. 322: tHv 6€ modw adovor pév TavtTes Kal 
aoovTat, 

The two hymns of Julian—to the sun and to the mother of 
the gods —are far less worthy of the title “hymns,” if the defini- 
tion is to be derived from existing specimens in poetry and 
prose. The two are usually classed as duovxot, though the term 
applies far more strictly to the hymn to the mother of the gods 
than to that addressed to the sun. It is, at least, an open ques- 
tion whether the latter should not be called puxtos. He follows 
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largely the same lines of thought as Aristides, except that the 
philosophical element is prominent. He begins with an intro- 
duction stating his interest in the subject, his qualifications, his 
inadequacy (cf. Aristides ). Then follow elements of the EUKTLKOS, 
yevearoyiKos, TeTAaTPEVOS, WvOLKOS. A very close parallel might 
be made between this hymn and a BaowduKos Aoyos. The hymn 
consistently addresses the sun as Saowdevs, and employs the 
familiar Tomo — inadequacy, boundless influence, ancestry, deeds, 
comparisons, the queen (the moon), benefits to subjects, separate 
praise of each (sun and moon), prayer. Libanius (I, 225, 
10 ff., R.) calls Or. 5 a hymn to Artemis. It is offered in 
gratitude for recovery from illness (cf. Aristides’ hymn to 
Asclepius). He speaks of her birth, qualities, etc., following 
the tomo. of the BaoiduKos AOyos; compare Callimachus’ hymn 
to Artemis. The “Odvpmiaxos (Or. 12) of Dion Chrysostomus is 
a hymn and is so recognized by him, though not in the title. He 
says (1,219 Dind.): éav mas tkavol yeroueBa tHv Te pvoww avTov 
Kal THY OvvamLy Luvhnoat rOyw Bpayxel Kai aTroddovTs THS akvas, avTa 
mov Ttauta éyovTes. The oration deals with the sources of our 
knowledge of God, his attributes, the blessings received from 
Zeus. Himerius, Or. 7, 2, is a hymn to the sun; compare also 13, 
7; 19,3. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, XI, has a hymn to Iris. 
He calls upon her by all her titles, enumerates her powers, 
and ends with a prayer. Plato has many passages which might 
be termed hymns. 

Epiphanius is said to have written a hymn to Dionysus, see 
Suidas and Smith’s Class. Dict., s. v. Menander (Sp. III, 355) 
indicates that he was himself the author of a hymn to Apollo 
and perhaps of a memAacpévos vuvos (Sp. III, 341). Philo- 
stratus, Vit. Apol. of Tyan., I, 14, speaks of a hymn to 
Memory. 

The hymns of the early church were largely imitations of 
pagan originals. Gregorius Nazianzenus composed many based 
on the odes of Anacreon and his imitators. It is an interesting 
fact that among these there are two hymns in prose. Four others 
of about the same period are printed in Chatfield’s Songs and 
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Hymns of the Greek Christian Church (1876). In the Eastern 
church from the eight century on the vast mass of hymn litera- 
ture was in measured prose.’ These probably imitated the poetry 
of the Old Testament and the hymns and spiritual songs of the 
apostles.”. Neale cites Eph. 5:14 and Rev. 4:8 as parts of 
prose hymns. But especially in the case of Gregorius the 
tendency of the time to employ prose for poetic purposes may 
well have been an important factor. 

The epithalamium and its companion, the yapiros Aoyos ( Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus) or yauydvos ( Menander ), were originally 
as distinctively poetic as the vuvos and were, to judge from the 
monuments, adopted into prose even earlier, though the only 
extant prose epithalamia are that of Himerius, in the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., and parts of one by Choricius, addressed to Zacherias. 
Such compositions must have been frequent early, as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus gives detailed directions for the composition of 
a yauixos to precede and an ériOardpwos to follow marriage. He 
recognizes both as being poetic in nature, by using the words 
vuveiv and adew, He terms the yapixos Aoyos a “ hymeneal song.” 
Menander says (Sp. III, 405, 19) poets have poetic catevvacrixot, 
“and we shall not stand aloof, but will start out in rivalry.” He 
uses the words tuvety and adav (Sp. IIT, 399 et passim), and, 
speaking of the guests contributing to the joy of the occasion 
(p. 400), he adds éy@ 6€ Aéy@ Kat adw Tors yauwous. Here and 
elsewhere the dual nature of the hymn and of the epithalamium 
is recognized. The words tpevety and adev are not used in the 
directions for the other Aeyou except in the sense of ‘sound the 
praises of,” though a more indiscriminate use of those words 
came in with the next century. It would appear (p. 400) that 
Menander wishes to establish a precedent in antiquity for the 
use of prose in place of poetry at a wedding celebration. He 
says that at the marriage of Megacles and Agariste the best of 

1 Cf. Anatolius and Ephraim Syrus; cf. Philologus, 44, 228 (Hanssen), and 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthol. Graeca Carminum Christianorum; Julian, 
Dict. of Hymnology; Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church. 

2Passages may be cited as follows: Luke 1:68-79; 2:14, 29-32; Eph. 
Hel O20 - Cols 3:16, 173 L Tim, 6:15, 16; Titus 3:4-7; James 1:17; 2 Lim: 
2:11-13. 
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the Greeks were present. There was no poet there, but prose 
writers did not fail. The orator spoke and the writer of prose 
read books, and all joined in hymning (avvmvovrv) the marriage. 
Dionysius and Menander agree closely in the 767ro¢ for this Adyos : 
the origin of marriage, its god, its necessity, its universality, its 
advantages, noted marriages, encomium of the bride and groom, 
comparisons, advice, prayer. Himerius follows the too more 
closely than most extant speeches do their respective directions. 
In his preface he says that the best rule is to follow the diction 
of the poets, and at sec. 4 he refers to Sappho’ as the singer of 
epithalamia par excellence, and his own model, though Apollo was 
the first to sing the marriage hymn. Menander cites Hesiod.’ 


Prose Poems on Occasional Topics. 


Such compositions must have been numerous in the fourth 
century A. D. Though unlike the vuvor and the éwiBadama, they 
are not recognized in the rhetorical treatises, and comparatively 
few have come down tous. The following are known: Himerius, 
Spring (Or. III, 1-7; also [IX and XXT) ; Choricius, Spring (p.173, 
Boissonade) ; the Rose (pp. 129, 139, 143, 156, 176, 202, 282, 308 ; 
R. Foerster, Philologus, 54 (1895), 114; Procopius, Spring (cited 
in Bekk., Anec., 143, 24); the Rose (Bekk., Anec., 146, 26); com- 
pare also Achilles Tatius, the Rose in Leueippe and Clitophon, 
and the reference to Spring in Themistius (Or. 26), to the 
Nightingale (Or. 25) and to Spring in Libanius (Or. 4). All 
are brief; most are separate speeches; others, as all of those by 


1 Cf. Hermes, 27 (1892), 249, Kaibel, noting the dependence of Theocritus, 
and incidentally also of Himerius, upon Sappho. 

“For poetic epithalamia cf. Iliad, XVIII, 493, rodds 6° buévaros opwpery ; 
Hesiod, Shield, 272 ff.; Sappho, 48, 49, 82, 89-103 (Hiller); Stesichorus; Theoc., 
XVIII; Anacreontea, 60; Catul., 61, 62,64; Eurip., Troad., 308; Arist., Pax, 
end; Aves, end; Poet. Lat. Min., III, 387; Sen., Medea, 56 ff.; Statius, Silvae, 
I,2, Epithalamium in Stellam et Uiolentillam; Claudianus, p. 93 of Teubner 
text,on the marriage of Honorius and Augusta; Duodecim Pan. Vet., V1; 
Paulinus of Nola; Sidonius, Apollinaris; Dracontius; Ennodius; Luxorius; 
Venantius; Fortunatus; Ausonius; Licinius Calvus (p. 84, ed. Luc. Miller); 
Lemaire, Lat. Poet., III, 387, 404, 406, 407,397. Cf. also English Epithalamia, 
R. H. Case, editor (London, 1896). 
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Himerius and some of those by Choricius, are preludes, inter- 
ludes, or epilogues in other speeches. These receive mention 
elsewhere ; see pp. 187 f. Several of these prose poets reveal no 
slight native poetic power. Christ (3d ed., p. 808) justly esti- 
mates Himerius when he says that in him a good poet was 
changed from his natural direction to oratory. The same might 
be said, in a less degree, of Aristides. His hymn to Zeus, which 
he terms vyvos Aros avev pétpov, and that to Athene are as truly 
poetic in composition and expression as many of those which 
take poetic form. The prose poems of Choricius of Gaza also 
contain traces of poetic power. 

In addition to the three forms of direct transfer there are 
several ways in which the epideictic orator revealed his tendency 
to assume the poet's task: (1) in applying to his work terms 
appropriate only to poetry, and (2) in the use of poetic To7or. 


I. THE USE OF TERMS APPROPRIATE ONLY TO POETRY. 


There is abundant evidence in the writings themselves that 
these writers felt that their work was poetic in its character. 
Aristides and Julian employ the word “‘hymn” to designate the 
-orations addressed to the gods. This is true of Himerius in still 
more marked degree. Although he occasionally refers to poetry 
and oratory as two distinct forms of composition, he practically 
breaks down all division between them except the purely formal 
one of meter. He is fully as free to employ expressions implying 
that he is, in his own judgment. engaged in a poetic task when 
he is addressing a speech to a ruler, or is on an embassy, or laud- 
ing a city, or even delivering a Aaa to his students, as when he 
composes an epithalamium or an ode to spring. He consciously 
identifies oratory and poetry. He is the servant of the muses; 
they inspire his oratory; his appeal is to Apollo and the muses ; 
sometimes Hermes is added. Or. III, 9: povoiuhy 6€ cal pas 
Kerevers epyaverOa, adtov; évdidovs TO cUVVOnm“a, doTrEp O Geos Tails 
Awos wapbévors Taiz Movoass. Or. 13, 1, speaks of his éppimmevny 
Kal atimov povoav. Or. 13,3: 67t dpa Movoaws yopevey Bovropat. 
Or. 14, 2: weryn b€ ta Movody AaBSvTas Kerevers TOEEVEY “ENA ow. 
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Or. 14,8: edia&é pe todTo rpanv EpynBov 4 Totnats: ate 67) Kal 
Tarivodiav doar BovrAowar kal Urep tov Movaonyérou pos tbmas 
aToXoynoacbat, Tov mvOov éxetvov avTov AaBwv. Or. 14,34: "AAN, 
@ Tao pev vuvos ake Kal ereow adecOar, wddiota dé TavT@Y épuoL 
Kal NOYoLS, OVS Kal év OTTapyavols avTOIs TAATTOMEVOUS HYaTNGAS 
... . Age 67 wou wTepovabe TO AoiTrOV, ® AOYoL, Kal TO KATW peEOED- 
Tes mpos aiOepa TO évtedOev hépecbe. TTEpot yap Luas 0 Movonyerns. 
Or. 14 closes with an ev«TiKos vuvos tothe muses. Or. 22,6: Tats 
Movoas vd’ ais of Adyor TomaivovTa. Or. 18, 3: his school 
is addressed as the home of the muses. Julian, p. 170, 19 
(Hertlein): @\XN ewouye tovTov mwapactatn Bonfos 6 TE ROyLOs 
‘Epuns ody tais Movaoats 6 te Movonyérns AtroAXov, ere Kai AUTO 
Tpoonke. TOV Oyo, Kal Sotev O€ ElTrEty OTOGAa TOS Oeois ira 
rAéeyerOal Te Kal TiaTeverPar Tepi avTav. Cf. p. 206, where he 
begins the hymn to the sun with: gavac ... . ypadhowev.... 
exAarnoouer, and p. 232, 11, where he uses the word tuvos. Com- 
pare also Dion Chrysostomus, Or. 32 (423, Dind.): savtes 67 
adovat Kal pytopes Kal cofiatal, Kal TavTa Tepaivetat OV @dS, WOT’, 
el Tis Tapio. OukacTHpLOV, OK av Yyvoin padiws TOTEpoY Evdov TivovatY 
} SueaSovtar: Kav codictov 6€ oiknua TAHTIOV 7 OUK EcTaL Yva@vVAL 
Tyv OvatpiBynv. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 1, 8,7: €@erye 
& adtovs Tov Aoyou Kal TO él Tao, O éxeivor mev BOY exadov), eyo 
6€ dirotipiav, ered Tois atrodederypevors ehupveitar. Themistius, 
Or, 28 (315c): adev cai mpocadev. Compare also Or. 25 (341c); 
Or. 24(301b); Libanius, Or. 13, p. 405. Such references in Hime- 
rius, Themistius, Aristides, and other orators might be multiplied 
indetinitely. Himerius compares himself with Sappho, Homer, 
Simonides; see Hel,, XVEL, t; Or. 1, abe DT, 4 Waa cio 
Chrysostomus, Or. I, p. 3, 8: Apollo, Persuasion, and the 
Muses must assist the speaker. Strabo (I, 12, 6), arguing that 
prose arose as an imitation of poetry, refers to the fact that in 
ancient times aeddev was used for dpagev. Himerius and other 
Sophists also use adéev and its compounds in reference to their 
orations. If this word alone were used, it might be regarded as 
a mere affectation, but taken in connection with other evidence it 
appears that there was some effort to present their art as incorpo- 
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rating or supplanting poetry. It might be noted here that 
Dionysius and Menander observe a fairly consistent usage regard- 
ing vuvev and adev and the like. These words are used together 
with Aéyew in the directions for hymns and epithalamia, but in 
the other Adyo., Aéyerv alone, except in a few easily explicable 
eases. Himerius at least uses not only adev, but the general ter- 
MéXos, vuvos, 67.’ Cf. the references noted 
above, pp. 181 f., and such as Hel., XXXVI, 14: cvyyvepunv b€ drras 





minology of poetry 


éyetw Kal yépwv Kai véos, ef rn PO yyouac: olde yap oidev Epas Kal 
Aoyov qoveiv avtovopoy ; and Or. 1,6: yauov dcowev . . . . Aoyou 
avaBiBacavtes; Or. I, 4: amadov pédos edpetv; Or. IV, 10: 6 
dé 67 tuvos éotw TO yope@, Tovde apye eri TAEicTOV ‘EAA jvON ; 
Or. XI, 1: viv 6€ adbrois madw Tov épOiov vopor Tpocdcaper ; 
Or. XV, 2: Adyos HnyetcOw pos Movowy rAeELMO@vas Kai vapaTa, avTi 
dé TAHYHAS aTnvods TA dowata; Or. XVII, 1: Aoyou d€ apa Ovcia 
Mavmareeney .alsovict., iso: Or, LE, 1.:Or. Vil, 5: VEE, 2. 
In Or. V, 3ff., he compares poets and orators. Note also Choricius, 
p. 173, 5: not to speak would be dishonorable to the muse; 178, 
end, éap adv, and p. 200, “come, Adyou, let us seek some other 


theme for song.”” One may note here Hpistolographi (Julian), 
p. 342, xv: “we offer our speeches to you as to Hermes, god of 
eloquence .. . . If you dislike them, cast them aside as foreign 
to the muses.” Compare also pp. 339, 21 ; 342,38 ; 355,19; 363, 2 
and 40; 372,51; 381, 40; 699, 33 ; 739,15. Procopius (555, 63) 
speaks of a book being brought from Alexandria by the help of 
Hermes and the muses; Julian (337, 2) urges Libanius to send 
the Adyov in the name of Hermes and the muses ; Procopius (565, 
93): ‘*Were Ia poet, perhaps I would call on Apollo and the 
muses, saying, Give me power to speak (etvety).” Compare also 
Themistius, XIX, p. 277; Libanius, XIII, p. 405; Menander (Sp. 
ITI, 487, 13; 438, 5). 

1 Of. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 498. 

Pee ica smeriue,, Or Tia. V,9; 1V, 8; VIL, 2: LV, ls Tv sae 10: 
VI, 5; VII, 3; VII, 11; VII1, 6; IX,2; XI,1; XIII, 2; VIII, 3 (twice); 
eel Sexe Wa XT Vi 34s XTV, 365 XV, 15) XV, 2i twrice)i;) SRV, 
ot yoy k, hand. 2s XVI, Gand'8; XVII,2; XIX,3; XX,2; XXI8; XXIL 1; 
XONGHIR IG me eNC LTE OFT XOXCNG ds)  FICL., KOCK VIL cl. XL 8s Eick. SEG: 
Ecel., XII, 33; Eel., XIX,1; £el., XXXII. 
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II. POETIC To7rot. 


As already noted, epideictic oratory had always employed 
many features which were primarily poetic. The early centuries 
of the Christian era saw this tendency much increased. Frequent 
use was now made of the tovou and allusions heretofore regarded 
as the special and almost exclusive property of the poet. Those 
most common in the higher branches of poetry, especially the 
lyric and bucolic, were transferred to oratory and next to the 
direct imitation of poetic themes, like hymns and epithalamia, 
form the most noteworthy and easily recognizable evidence of 


the substitution of prose for poetry. Moschus’ lament for Bion 


furnishes incidentally a good catalogue of such poetic ‘ proper- 
ties” employed by all poets from Sappho on. In his por@dia he 
makes reference to| the rose, hyacinth, nightingale, swan, muses, 
swallow, flute, rivers, groves, flowers in general, Aphrodite, and 
Adonis. To this list of commonplaces might be added the nar- 
cissus, the cicada, spring, the laurel, the Nile, the sun and stars, 
birds in general, painting, nature, and the like. Most of these 
topics deal with nature, The genuine love of nature so conspicu- 
ous in Theocritus, and occasionally found in earlier poets, evidently 
attracted the attention of epideictic orators, engaged as they were 
in the close study and conscious imitation of poets—especially 
the lyric poets, Sappho, Simonides, Anacreon, and Pindar. Their 
theory of the function of the epideictic orator led to the transfer 
of these from the domain of poetry to prose. While in most 
cases the imitation is in a high degree perfunctory and artificial 
—merely the machinery without the art—it would be hard to 
deny that Himerius presents at least some traces of a real love of 
nature. How thoroughly this practice of employing the devices 
of poetry permeated the writings of epideictic orators of that day, 
as well as theit purely perfunctory use in most cases, may be 
inferred from Procopius (Hpist. Gr., p. 558, Ixix): “‘ Perhaps you 
will wonder why I, though I am a sophist and see the spring at 
hand, when speech should be poured forth in full volume, keep 
silent, and perhaps you seek in my letters flowers and swallows and 
the shifting of the sea, and Aphrodite and Adonis, and the rose.” 


- 
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Several of these tomo: admit of more detail. The rose is 
treated in poetry and in the prose-poetry of the orators: (1) as 
the special flower of the muses; cf. Theoc., Hpig., I, ta peda ra 
Spucdevta, kal a KaTamuKvos éxelva | EpmrvAXos Keitar Tais ‘EXiKo- 
vidos; (2) as connected with Aphrodite and the loves, especially 
in connection with the judgment of Paris, or the myth of Aphro- 
dite and Adonis; (3) as the loveliest flower of spring. 

Sappho is identified with the praise of the rose, though her 
poems on this topic are not extant; cf. Philostratus, E’pist. Gr., 
481, li. 

Were there no other poetic references, Homer had immortal- 
ized the rose by his oft-recurring phrase pododdaxtunros ‘Has. He 
refers to it elsewhere only in J1/., 23, 186, where the body of 
Hector is annointed poddevte . . . . €Xatw | apBpociw. The Ana- 
creontea pick up Homer’s stock phrase and add others from 
Sappho and elsewhere, e. g., 53 (53), ets To pddoy, 


Lrepavynpopov per’ 7)pos 
péAomat podov Tépevvov 


pododaxtunros pev “Hos, 
podomnyees 5€ Nvudat, 
poddypous d€ Kappodita 


Tapa TOV COPa@V KANELTAL. 


pdcov, @ dépiatov avOos [42 (5) |, 
podopv elapos méAnua 


| peda Kai Beoion TEprrva |. 


Cpamso A. (37), L333) (40), 2; 7 (15), 75 4. (18) aS 
(59), 2. 

Frequent reference to the rose is found in Theocritus and the 
lyric poets. Meleager (Headlam), IV, ‘the rose fairest of flow- 
ers; XXIX, “‘love’s favorer ;” XXXVIII, “spring and the rose ;”’ 
Simonides, Bergk (Hiller), pp. 231, 6; 258, 146; 316, 21. 
Compare also Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, which 
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contains a rose song in prose; Bion, Adonis, ll. 15, 65 ; Moschus, 
II, 40, 68; IIL,5; Callimachus, Bath of Pallas, 28; Himerius, 
passim; Johannes Secundus, 1; Pervigilium Veneris; Ausonius, 
pp. 113, 419, de rosis nascentibus, Idyl 14; Horace, II, 11; 
Poet. Lat. Min., 1V, 278; innumerable passages in modern poets. 
Choricius celebrates the rose in a prose poem mepi pddov, p. 129 
(Bois.). This contains the myth of Aphrodite and Adonis. The 
rose is supposed to gain its color from the blood of Aphrodite, 
wounded in her hasty search for her slain love. Aphrodite is 
often connected with the rose in poetry; compare Anacreontea, 
53 (53). For the myth compare Bion, Lament for Adonis, 20, 
‘‘as she goes, the brambles tear her and pluck her sacred blood ;” 
34, “flowers redden from grief ;’’ 65, ‘Adonis pours forth tears 
and blood .... the blood begets the rose, the tears the anemone” 
(cf. Pseudo-Theoc., 30); Pervigilium Veneris, “her blood tinges 
the rose ;’ compare Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis. This myth 
is a favorite one with Choricius. It is found in the Bois. ed., 
pp. 129, 143, 176, 139, 156, 308, and R. Foerster, Philologus, 54 
(1895) 114; compare also p. 202, duaré€es wepi podov, where the 
rose is represented as winning the prize of beauty for Aphrodite 
from Paris. The myth is frequently met in the Poet. Lat. Min. 
It was also a stock topic in the schools ; compare a duyynua, given 
as an example, Aphthonius (Sp. II, 22, 14, and Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
IT, 241). 

The epideictic activity of the period took in part the form of 
epistles. The specimens preserved present not only much of a 
general epideictic character, but also many instances of the intro- 
duction of poetic features comparable to that of the orators of the 
same period. Some of these epistolographers were also epideictic 
orators. Though their orations are not preserved, the character 
of their oratory may be fairly inferred from the letters. The 
general tendency of epistolography to assume artificial, epideictic 
form may be seen from the statement made by Proclus, zrept 
emisToNeuaiov xapaxtThpos. He says (Didot ed., p.6): To ypadew 
BovrAopevm TpoonjKke. wn amTr@s pnd ws ETvXEV émioTéAAEW, AAA 
cu axpiBeia ToAAH Kal Téxvyyn; and again (p. 7): THY émvoTOARnY 
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KaTaKOOME . . . . M2) MEVTOL YE TEPAa TOU TPOTI}KOVTOS KOm“TOAOY (a 
xpjcOar (p. 7). Apollonius of Tyana (p. 113, end) says there 
are five kinds of speeches; one of these is epistolary. Proclus 
defines forty-one classes into which letters may be divided accord- 
ing to contents or occasion (p. 7). Demetrius Phalereus(?), 
writing on the same subject, mentions twenty-one, giving a model 
for each. The following selections from the titles indicate the 
epideictic character : svota7iKos, commendatory, a letter of intro- 
duction containing praise of the person introduced ; pepmruKos, 
reprehensive, and ovedsotixds, objugatory, reproaching one who 
makes no return for benefits received; 7rapapvO@ntiKes, consola- 
tory; erriTLnTLKes, blaming for a fault; ésawetiKos, laudatory; 
ouvyxXapiotixos, congratulatory; amevyapiotixos, conveying thanks, 
a gratiarum actio; pextos, mixed, With the above compare the list 
of topics given in Quintilian, ITT, 4, 3, as suitable for epideictic 
oratory. The poetic commonplaces above referred to are found 
also among the epistolographers, e. g., the rose is one of the stock 
references; compare p. 468, 1, Philostratus: ‘‘roses with leaves 
as though wings have hastened to come to thee. Receive them 
as memorials of Adonis or of Aphrodite’s loss of blood [ef 
Choricius, etc.; see p. 186] or as the eyes of the earth. 

Spring is the rival of the rose and often connected with it. 
The epideictic prose poems on this theme may easily be a con- 
tinuation of such lyric trifles as Bion, III (VI); cf. also Anacre- 
ontea, 44 (37), 62. References to spring and its joys are frequent 
in poets from Homer down. Prose poems on spring are extant 
in the works of Himerius, and there is evidence that Procopius 
wrote one ( Bekk., Anec., 143, 24); compare also Themistius, Or. 
26, and Libanius, Or. 4. 

Himerius says (Or. III, 1-7) that he would praise spring as 
Simonides and Pindar do Dionysus and Apollo. He prays for 
the power of Anacreon; quotes from him: “Spring has appeared 
as Homer’s breeze to weary sailors, as evening to those awaiting 
Aphrodite’s dance.” He details the blessings of spring (secs. 3-7). 


1Cf. also the other letters of p. 468; cf. 474 top (Philostratus); also 473, 
xvii; 474,i; 480, xxi; 470, xx; 482,]lv; 482, x; 485, Ixiii; 568, xlix; 535, Ixxvi; 
535, clxi; 468, xxxiv; 468, lvii, sec. 5; Libanius, H’p., 1587. 


991 
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The whole forms a prelude to an address to Basileius delivered 
at the Panathenaic festival at the beginning of spring. Oration 9 
begins with a hymn to spring. Ortion 21 contains a praise of 
spring. More notable is the prose poem trept éapos by Choricius 
(p. 173, Bois.). He begins with the commonplace about the 
passing of gloomy winter and silence; song comes with the 
spring. For the thought compare Theocritus, XII, 3, “spring is 
sweeter than winter ;” XVII, 52, ‘‘the evils of winter ;’’ Horace, I, 
4; 1V,7; compare Hpistolographi, p. 738, Synesius: “In winter, 
silence; when spring comes we write ;” p. 550, end, Procopius: 
‘Winter is over, sing the sweetness of spring ;” 535: ‘ We break 
silence with the winter”’ (cf. p. 534); cf. Homer, Od., IV, 566, 
Elysium has short winter; and VI, 44, on Olympus snow does not 
fall; compare also Lucretius, III, 20 ff. Choricius, pp. 173 ff., 
speaks of the joy of birds, music, flowers, and calm seas, the 
farmer's joy, and is led into the myth of Hyacinthus and that of 
Aphrodite and Adonis. He ends with a prayer. There is a 
likeness between his oration and Anacreontea, 44 (37). On the 
same topic and of like nature is his 7@o7rota Troipévos, p. 134: such 
a speech as a shepherd would make as the spring shines forth 
after a hard winter. Its toro: are similar—the calm sea, dance 
of the muses, flowers, birds, peace everywhere, the ills of winter, 
narcissus, hyacinthus, may I behold the spring again ; compare 
also his 7@o7rovta €urropov, a speech which a merchant would make 
at the appearance of spring. It runs over the same Toor, ending 
with Aphrodite and the rose. See also frag. 8’, p. 281 (Bois.), 
and pxt’, p. 304, which seem to come from orations on spring. 
Menander calls for a praise of spring in his rules for the yeve6- 
Auakos Adyos, and also in speaking of the climate of a city.’ 

The nightingale is the companion of the rose and spring. 
There is reference in Themistius to orations on the nightingale. 
In Greek verse its praises were. sung by Sappho, 37 (36), %pos 

' Of. Aphthonius, Sp. II, 36,3; cf. Sappho, 124; Meleager, 38, celebrates 
spring and the rose; Theoc., 9, 34; 8, 45; 138, 45; Anacreontea, 4 (18), 53 (53); 
Themistius, 336c; 330; Hor., Od., I, 4; II, 6, end; IV, 7, 1-4,12; Pervigilium 


Veneris, init.; Ausonius, de Veri Primo, p. 164; Poet. Lat. Min., lV, 132; 
cf. also Epistolog., 738, 763, 1; 783, 71; 546, 36; 372, 44; 780, 61. 
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ayyedos imepddwvos andov. Simonides, 56 (120), eb7’ anddves 
TOAVKOTIAOL YAwpavyeves, elapwat. Hermogenes (Sp. II, 3, 4), 
discussing the “000s as a part of the Tpoyupzvdopara, says that the 
ancients used myths: ‘Holodos pev tov ris anddvos (wdOov) etrrav. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 203; Soph., Electra, 149, calls the 
nightingale Zeus’ messenger, because, adds the scholiast, it is the 
sign of spring.’ 

Associated with the three preceding is the rozos the swallow. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 568 : “After winter the swallow comes 
_ with its plaint at dawn to the sight of men, when spring is fresh.” 
Simonides, 57 (21): 


ayyere KAUTA Eapos advddpmou, 
xvavéa yedidot. | Cf. Sappho, 86 (52). | 


“The Spring Song,” Hiller, p. 318: 


HAO, HAGE YerALOwr, 
Kahas @pas ayovca 


\ \ > 2 2 
Kal KaXOvS EviavTOUS, etc. 


NCjatneoe...1,, 136; V,156; VIL 38; X1I,-7; XV, 121; epg, IV; ib 
Moschus, III, 9,38; Callim., Bath of Pallas; Arist., Birds, 676; Theognis, 
934 (939); Meleager, 38, “poets are nightingales.”” The same thought is in 
Anth. Pal., VII, 414; Aesch., Ag., 1144, 1146; Themistius, 336c, 330; Aristides, 
XX (428, Dind.); Philost., V. S.,4; Soph., O. C., 672, makes the nightingale one 
of the charms of Colonus; Eur., Jon, 1482; Hel., 1110; Hec., 337; Poet. Lat. 
Min., V, 363, 368; Choricius, p. 137, speaks of spring and the nightingale; cf. 
p. 280, myth of Procne and Philomela; Aristides, I, 428; Themistius, 64, 32 
(54a), 405, 24 (3366); Himerius, Or. III, 3(twice); 1,5; V,14; XIV,11; XVIII, 
4; XXII,6; Ecl., 12,5; 13, 8, 35 ;*23, 1. Hel., 12,5, the poet is compared with 
the nightingale and the cicada; cf. Plato, Phaedo, 85a; Epistolog., p. 96, 
sec. 9; 136, top; 580, 120; Libanius, Ep., 532: “enough for me to sing (gdevr) 
like the nightingale.” Dion Chrysostomus was called anyday coyicrdy; 
Euripides called Socrates radvoogov anddva yous dr. 

2 Cf. also Themistius, 336c, 330; Anacreontea, 9 (12), 25 (33); Moschus, ITI, 
38; Anth. Pal., X, 1: “Happy sailors, for the swallow now flies and storms 
are o’er;”’ Aelian, de Natura An., X, 34; Choricius, 172, 3; 136, 4, 14; 291, 10; 
Himerius, Or. III, 3; VI, 3; 1X, 1; XIV,8; XIV, 35; XXXIV,7; Hel., XXIII, 
1; Plato, Phaedo, 85b; Epistolographi, 535, 24; 534, 39; 372, 44: “the swal- 
low announces the spring ;” 546, 36; 550,end ; 557, 35: “one swallow does not 
make the spring” (cf. Arist., Eth. N., 1,7, 15); Liban., Ep., p. 777a; Hor., IV, 
12; Epist., I, 7, 12-43; Vergil, Georg., IV, 305; Liban. speaks of letters as 
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Synesius (Hpist. Gk., 7631) makes an elaborate comparison 
between orators and the cicada. He saysit begins its song 
on the first appearance of spring; it is more tuneful at mid- 
day, as though drunk with the sun’s rays ; makes the tree its bema 
and the field its theater, and offers music to passers-by. We 
gird ourselves to sing your virtues. Poets are compared to 
cicadas (486 mid., 556, 40; 4, 36; 135, end; 339, 2); Libanius, 
Ep.,1219, compares eloquence to the cicada, and in 304 compares 
poets and Sophists; Plato, Phaedrus, 259a—e; Libanius ( Wolf 
ed. of Hp.), p. 34; Sophists are called cicadas, Liban. (Wolf), p. , 
290; Arist., Birds, 1095, “divine cicada maddened by sunlight ;”’ 
783, 69; 377, 165 (S05GIe o24 oie. 

The swan is the bird of Apollo, prophetic, the type of the 
poet. Plato, Phaedo, 85b; Oppian, Cyneg., II, 548, xv«vor 
pavtirronro ; Lycophron, 426—the souls of poets become swans ; 
Plato, Rep., 620a; Horace, II, 20; Anth. Pal., VII, 19; The- 
‘mistius, 405, 24 (336b); Pratinus, Hiller, p. 268, 5; Diogenes 
Laertius, III, 7, refers to Plato’s being like a swan. Socrates 
dreamed of a swan and next day heard of the birth of Plato. 
Menander (Sp. IIT, 436, 27, wov@dia) refers to the grief of the 
swan on the death of its mate. Callimachus, hymn to Apollo, 5 ; 
to Delos, 249—minstrels of the gods . . . . birds of the muses 

. most tuneful of winged creatures.” 





swallows (Wolf, p. 50); ef. Julian, Letters, p. 53, 536,5; Homer, Od., X XI, 411. 
Menander (Sp. III, 486, 27) refers in his porwdia to the sorrow of the swallows. 
In Greece still on the first of March children sing on the streets and carry 
a wooden swallow; cf. Class. Rev., Feb., 91, Vol. V, p. 1. 

1Other references to the cicada may be noted: Homer, J1/., III, 151; 
Hesiod, W. and D., 585; Shield of H., 390; Simonides, 164 (231); 166 (224); 
Pratinus, 2; Theoc., I, 148; IV, 16; V, 29, 110; VII, 189; IX, 31; Anacreontea, 
32 (43); Anth. Pal., IX, 372, 373, et passim; Alcaeus, 43 (28); Choricius, 
p. 140 et passim, to p. 141, end; Themistius, 299, 15 (246a), 405, 24 (336b); 
Himeriuss cl, 10; 5) 12e5i ts o0. do 2 ls Orava ares Lele nen Le me NGEy emlal te 
DOA esi. Gl DGS oO. 2) Wilil, dhe nT, ale 

2 Cf. also Arist., Birds, 870; Kur., J. T.,1104; El.,151; Aesch., Ag., 1444; 
Theoc., V,137; XXV, 130; Moschus, 3, 14; Anacreontea, 58 (fg. 1); Johannes 
Secundus, 1; Julian, 236a (306, Hertlein), refers to the swan as a com- 
monplace. Aristides, Or. XX (428, Dind.); Choricius, 173, 6; Himerius, Or. 
TIT,4; VI,1; Vi, 25 Say; XE RVs, 70365 Soe oy ee 
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The germs or fully developed antecedents of the most impor- 
tant Aoyou éridecxtiKod may be clearly discerned, as we have seen, 
in Greek poetry preceding or contemporaneous with the birth of 
epideictic oratory. When with the development of poetic features 
the effort was made to supplant poetry by prose, upon a priori 
grounds one would expect that in whatever struggle arose the 
most stubborn resistance would be made over the hymns to the 
deity. The hymn would be defended as involving a religious 
propriety as well as through literary feeling. The strife between 
prose and poetry as to the proper confines of each, if there was 
one, passed almost in silence for us. The monuments show but 
little trace of it, but there are indications of discussion, especially 
upon the propriety of using prose for the hymns to the gods. 
Strabo, of the first century A. D., discusses the relations of prose 
and poetry for a different purpose —defending the poet against 
the dictum of Eratosthenes, that the aim of the poet is gratifica- 
tion, not teaching. He adds: ‘“*Men of our day even say that 
the poet only is wise” Cb 2, 4). This was quite in harmony 
with the prevailing Greek view of the poet as a teacher. The 
most important utterance is that by Aristides (second century 
A. D.). He is the earliest writer of prose hymns as a separate 
composition, and his extended defensive discussion of the subject 
seems conclusive evidence that the propriety of employing prose 
for the heretofore exclusively poetic theme was one of the burn- 
ing questions of the day. As to how much wider the discussion 
was, or how general, it is unsafe to attempt an inference. But it 
is indicative of its importance that Aristides should give up 
nearly one-half of his hymn to Serapis to a comparison of the 
relative merits of prose and poetry, and the defense of the former 
for any purpose, even a hymn to a deity. The following is his 
line of thought. He begins in a somewhat ironical tone. Happy 
the race of poets (see p. 168). They can take any topic they choose 





—incredible, untrue, non-existent—and deal with it as they please. 
NEXIS Clean is8- Is. pos 145 59) 1: 23. 1> Lnbantus, wip: 441° 40) 
Epist. Gr., 260, 2; Hor., II, 20; IV, 2,25; 3, 19; Aelian, De Nat. An., Book 
1 I geo Gi Uh Yoon Eh 
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Take away the accessories and their work is nothing. They live 
at ease, like Homer’s gods, and make hymns and pans. They 
assume supremacy, and we hold them sacred and give up hymns 
to them as though they were actually prophets of the gods. 
We use prose for every other purpose—in business, in courts, 
panegyrics, myths; we have a Adyos for everything. It is 
absurd not to deem it fit for use in hymning the gods who 
gave it to us. We use prose in sacrifice; why not in hymns? 
Do poets have need of the gods which other men do not 
share? Even poets say that all men need the gods. Then 
all should honor them, as they have power. Are poets their only 
lovers? Why not, then, their only priests ? Oracles, the voice of 
god, use prose. Prose is more natural, as to walk is more natural 
than to ride. Poets did not create language. Prose was first, 
and poetry arose for pleasure. If we honor nature and the order- 
ing of the gods, we shall honor prose, the older, the original 
gift. Be not ashamed to address the gods as we address one 
another, without meter. I mean no dishonor to poets, but merely 
that prose is as worthy. If to follow nature pleases the gods, 
they will honor us. Meter gives poets their reputation. We 
have something better—=inflection, delivery. Poetic meter is no 
great advantage. We have meter, too. A good physician is more 
accurate without weights and measures than an inexperienced 
man with them. It is true the poet’s ode has advantages over 
prose — greater license in form, phraseology, treatment. But we, 
abiding in rank, like a well-trained soldier, will attempt an 
address to Serapis. 

So elaborate an apology for the prose hymn seems to imply 
either a defense against attacks or, if the Serapis be his first 
hymn, a preparation for the reception of an innovation. 

The two chief sources of our knowledge of the theory of epi- 
deictic oratory are, of course, Dionysius and Menander. Both 
provide for the use of prose in distinctively poetic themes— 
Dionysius in the epithalamium and its subordinate, the yapuxos ; 
Menander in these, and also in the far wider and more technically 
poetic field, the hymn. A difference of attitude is discernible 
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between the work of the rhetor at the close of the third century 
A. D. and the earlier worker in the same field. The éwv@aXapnos 
and the yauixos admit of direct comparison, as they are treated 
by both. The too and their order agree closely. Dionysius 
gives more prominence to the yauexes, while Menander makes 
this a mere variant of the éwufadamios, not requiring separate 
treatment, and enters much more into detail with the éw@aXapos, 
As might be expected, the poetic character of the epithalamium, 
and direct relationship between it and its poetic predecessors 
and contemporaries, is more clearly discernible in Dionysius, 
Menander in his much more detailed treatise employs the word 
vuvetv but three times, and two of these are in a mere conventional 
way. Dionysius uses vsvety, avupveiv, adev, and érddav, and 
apparently in a more strict sense. He makes a direct reference 
to Sappho as a model for the form of composition: 7 pmeév 
ow Kal twapa Lamdot THs idias TavTns Tapadelypata émiOara- 
plows ovTas emuypapouevars Tais @dais (sec. 1). He recommends 
that the orator use Homer, Od., VI, 183, as a text. He also 
assumes a distinctly apologetic tone on the question of the pro- 
priety of using prose for this form of composition. He says it 
might be well for the orator to state at the very outset Oru of peév 
Grou Tov “Tuevarov adovowy. eis 8 avti tod “Tuevaiou tov doyor, 
ovy UT avrois 7) TyKTICLY, 7) vy Ala Kar hovia Tivi ToLavTH AAN 
érratvois Kal vuvous TOV yeyaunKoTwy (sec. 1, end). In the lines 
just preceding he uses the perfect, dvevnvoye, perhaps showing 
that he is not speaking of an innovation, but of a practice not so 
fully established as not to suggest apology and justification of 
somewhat the same character as Aristides makes for his hymns 
nearly two centuries later. The treatise of Menander, however, 
belongs to a period when the use of prose in epithalamia is 
thoroughly familiar and meets with no opposition. He not only 
treats the marriage speeches without reference to their poetic 
origin or a possible present rivalry between the orator and the 
poet, but his treatise on hymns shows a similar advance over the 
feeling of the second century as revealed by Aristides. Dionysius 
makes no mention of hymns, but thinks even the epithalamium 
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worthy of explanation and excuse. Aristides, probably of a later 
date, makes an elaborate defense of the prose hymn; Menander, 
coming still later, feels no such defense necessary. He is quite 
the opposite of apologetic. He writes evidently at a period when 
the rights of prose are too firmly established to require discussion. 
Examples of its use in antiquity are cited; see p. 179. There 
remains only a question of taste as to whether in the matter of 
hymns the function of the prose writer and the poet is coextensive 
or not. The nature of the hymns will dictate sometimes prose 
and sometimes poetry as the more appropriate. This, he says, is a 
question worth investigation, and thinks this general principle may 
perhaps prevail that such hymns as relate primarily to the divine 
side of the deity may well be given poetic treatment; for that 
which relates chiefly to the human side one may use prose. But 
in the next sentence he adds: ypnotéov ye wv Kal To cvyypadel 
Kal T@ oyoypadw Kal TodTwv éExdot@ elder Kal Ouod Taow Ory Kal 
II\dtwva rept thy ypadhiy akpov Kal dpiotov eiva TeTLOTEVKApEV 
(Sp. III, 334, 5). When he comes to the detailed treatment of 
the nine classes of hymns, he excludes the prose writer from but 
one, and this, as Heeren explains, had gone out of use even in 
poetry. The fvovxds, he says, is more suited to poetry than to 
prose. This agrees with the principle cited above. Models for 
the others are quoted freely from poets and prose writers. He 
closes with the remark: ‘We have given the rules by which 
poets and prose writers and orators may hymn the gods in a 
fitting manner.’’ The hymn to the gods as a function of prose 
plainly arose later than the same use of the epithalamium, and 
very likely was assisted by it not only in a general way, as a 
precedent, but also in that the marriage speech, when constructed 
by rule, contained within itself a prose hymn which might serve 
as a model. Menander (Sp. III, 400, 31) says: ta 6€ peTa TA 
Tpooimia éotw Tept Tov Oeod Tod yapou Aeyos; and Sp. ILI, 402, 
21: peta tov rept yapou Adyor, év @ Tov Geov buvnoas. Menander’s 
epideictic orator is at the same time orator and poet; he deals 
with a great variety of themes; he may pass quickly from prose 
to poetry in the same oration—he is an Himerius. 
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The Epideictic Element in History. 


The earliest form of prose was historical. It had much in 
common with poetry, with which epideictic literature more or 
less consciously claimed a relationship throughout its course. 
Later evidence of the direct influence of the epideictic style 
upon history appears in the careful attention to rhetorical 
beauties which characterizes many writers, and its more 
restricted and technical side is seen in the speeches which 
form so distinctive a feature of Greek historians. 

The epideictic tendency in history is conspicuous from the 
time of Isocrates. It is apparent in the general ornateness of 
historians, and their frequent use of devices purely epideictic in 
narrative passages as well as in their more natural domain—the 
speech. There is negative evidence also in the violence of 
Polybius’ attacks upon the historians who make fine writing an 
aim. He represents himself as almost the solitary exception 
amid the multitude who devote themselves to false practices. 
Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 81 ff., and Croiset, Litt. 
grecque, V, 283 ff., present the prevailing conception of history 
and the style appropriate for it, which Polybius so severely 
condemns. History is represented as becoming a panegyric on 

'The Greeks created the two chief types of history —the pure narrative, 
in Herodotus, and philosophical history, brought to its highest development 
in Thucydides. Their conception of what history should be is seen rather 
through its exemplification in the works of these and other historians than 
through any discussion of its ideals. A historical sense arose among the 
Greeks along with the development of prose itself. The content and style of 
history, however, are left with mere incidental refcrence until the time of 
Polybius, who gives his views at length in positive form and in negative, 
through his criticism of others; cf. especially I, 1, 14, 35; II, 35, 56; IIT, 31, 
57, 58; V, 75; X, 21; XII, 7, 12, 25. He is particularly severe upon Timaeus, 
see XII, 3-15, 23 8. The chief other presentations of theory are by Lucian, 
De Hist. Conser., and Dionys. of Hal., chiefly in De Prine. Hist. and in De 
Thuc. Iud. Cic., De Orat., II, 15, 62-4, notes the fact that the writing of 
history had never received rhetorical treatment as had poetry and oratory. 
For traces of a yévos ioropixéy cf. Syrianus’ scholia to Hermogenes’ Rivet. ; 
Walz, Rhet. Gr., [V, 60; Aristotle, Rhet., I, 4, 8 (but cf. Cope’s note); Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. III, 483, 19; Rufus, Sp. I, 463; Sp., Artiwm Seriptores, p. 185. 

The modern conception of history may be gathered from discussions such 
as that by Macaulay in his essay on History, or by Thiers in the preface to 
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a grand scale or the opposite, according to the bias of the writer. 
The aim is to praise or to blame, not to state facts in a natural and 
unprejudiced manner ; compare Polyb., XII, 25, 3, ef passim, e.g., 


The History of the Consulate and Empire of France. Rhodes (Atlantic, 
February, 1900) gives the most recent summary of the qualities required for 
the idea] historian — natural ability, diligence, accuracy, love of truth, impar- 
tiality, digestion of materia], compression of narrative, power of expression. 
He finds all these qualities in Thucydides and Tacitus, and most of them 
in Herodotus. The similarity between this latest statement of essential 
qualities and the early ideal of the Greeks is noticeable; e. g., taking Rhodes’ 
order: natural ability is implied in Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 4, 5, 34; dili- 
gence in 4; accuracy in 47; love of truth in 39; Dionys. of Hal., De Thue. 
Iud., 8; cf. Hecataeus, init.; Cic., De Leg., I, 1,5; impartiality in Luc., 39, 41, 
49; digestion of material in Luc., 47; compression of narrative in Luc., 56; 
power of expression in Luc., 6, 9, 34, 44, 45, 49,51, 59; Quintil., X, 1, 31; 
Dionys. of Hal., pp. 941, 942, 772,774, 776 R. To these we add utility, found in 
Luce., 9; no over-laudation, in Luc., 11, 12, 13, 19,57; discernment as to what is 
important and what may be passed over, Luc., 25,27; Dionys. of Hal., p.771 R; 
incorruptibility and freedom from fear, Luc., 37, 39, 41; perspicuity, Luc., 
59; political sagacity, Luc., 34; must write for the future, Luc., 39, 61; variety, 
Dionys. of Hal.,772 R. Compare Cicero’s canon for the writing of history, 
De Orat., II, 15, 62f£.: The first law is that history must not dare to tell false- 
hoods; second, the historian must be bold enough to tell the whole truth; 
third, there must be no suspicion of partiality or personal animosity; the 
facts must be orderly and show cause and effect; there must be careful 
attention to style. With this high ideal compare his request that Lucceius 
write a panegyrical history of his deeds, ad Fam., V, 12, 3. The references 
to history in Greek and Roman writers most often allude to its like- 
ness or unlikeness to poetry or oratory. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 
I, 91, cites for its relation to poetry Quintil., X, 1, 31: ‘“‘History may 
nourish the orator with a certain rich and pleasing food, but it must be 
read with the conviction that the orator must avoid most of its very 
excellences. History borders closely upon poetry. It is a poem unfettered 
by the restraint of meter.” Cf. Polyb., II, 56, 11, where he argues that 
the end of history and tragedy are not the same. Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 
8: “history and poetry are not alike.” Aristides, 49 (II, 513, Dind.), speaks of 
the historian as being between the poet and the orator. Demetrius, De Eloc., 
215, says that Ctesias might rightly be called a poet. Marcellinus, Vit. Thuc., 
41: “some say history is not rhetorical, but poetic ;” cf. Himerius, Or. XIV, 27. 
Agathias in the preface to his history (p. 135, Dind.): “history and poetry 
are sister arts.” To these we may add Aristotle, Poetics, IX: Verse is not 
the difference between the historian and the poet. The one speaks of events, 
the other of what might have happened. He concludes that poetry is more 
deserving of attention than history. Quintil., X, 2,21: This must be avoided 
—an imitation of poets or historians in oratory, or in history of orators or 
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X, 21: “*My present work is a history, and therefore absolutely 


uncommitted to praise or blame. It requires only a true statement, 


a clear and truthful putting of facts in proper sequence.””' 


declaimers. There is its own law and propriety established for each. Lucian, 
De Hist. Conser., 45: History may well have some poetic qualities, especially 
in choice of noble and eloquent words. . . . there is need of a certain rocnrixds 
dveuos to deal with war, to fill the sails and bear ship over the waves; yet 
the diction walks upon the ground, is moderate and well restrained. There is 
danger of getting into a poetic passion, and therefore the need of reins. Shelley, 
Defense of Poetry, ed. Cook, p. 11: “All the great historians, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Livy, were poets, and though the plan of these writers, especially 
Livy, restrained them from developing this faculty in the highest degree, 
they made copious and ample amends for their subjugation by filling all the 
interstices of their subjects with living images.” Compare Rhodes (Atlantic, 
February, 1900): “ History requires tine constructive imagination. Therefore 
the canon requires the qualities of a great poet.” Dionys. of Hal. approves 
of the poetic style in history to a certain extent: éya® 8 ot7’ avyunpdy kal 
akbounrov Kal liwrikhy Thy loropiKhy eivar mpaypatelay diiwoau’ dv, add’ €xovcdy Te Kal 
moinTikov’ ore mavTdmace ToinTiKhy, GAN’ em’ ddiyov éxBeBnkviar Tis év €0e. (De Thuc. 
Iud., 51). Compare also chap. 24. Nicolaus (Walz, Rhet. Gr., I, 287) doubts 
whether to class Herodotus among writers of history or poetry. He concludes 
that he does not differ essentially from a poet. Strabo, I, 2,9: the end of the 
poet and the historian is the same, to relate nothing but facts. Cic., De Leg., 
I, 1,4: alias in historia leges observandas ... . alias in poemate. De Or., 
I, 16,70: the poet is nearly allied to the orator. Cicero (De Opt. Gen. Or., 
chaps. 5 and 6) disparages the oratorical style for history; cf. Orat., 8, 30 ff.: 
nothing can be borrowed from Thucydides for the forensic orator. De Leg., 
I, 2,5: Cicero is urged to take up history, as he has always held that it most 
of all demands oratorical qualities. 

The early ideals of historical writing were always maintained as the 
standard, but by the time of Polybius the excessive use of rhetorical 
ornament and the tendency to turn history into a mere laudation, espe- 
cially where it dealt with the state or persons in power, had become offen- 
sively prominent. 

On this general topic the conception of history, in addition to references 
cited by Norden, we may add Varro, ad Ant. Imp., II1,6; Demetrius, zepi 
épunvelas (Sp. III, 265, 3 ff., sec. 19), on the character of the historical period; 
Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 45; Cicero, De Orat., II, 12, 51-64; Sen., N. Q., 
VII, 16, 1 and 2. In this passage Seneca impeaches the authority of 
Ephorus, and then charges historians in general with being inaccurate and 
careless. Some are credulous, some negligent. With some, falsehoods creep 
in unawares, to others the false is pleasing; the former do not avoid them, 
the latter seek them. 

1 Norden quotes Cic., Brutus, 42, and Orat., 66; De Leg., I, 5; Quintil, X 
2 ee liny.) Lp Vi, 8) 9s Lucian, De ist. Conscr., 7; LL: Verus, ad 
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Of extant historians only Herodotus’ precedes the school of 
Isocrates. He may be considered as occupying a place by him- 
self among historians. He represents the natural, unaffected, 
unhampered style of the pure story-teller.”. His history is com- 
paratively free from set speeches, and such as occur are usually 
simple in style, e. g., the speech of the Spartans, V, 91 ff.; of 
Xerxes, Mardonius, and Artabazus, VII, 8 ff. The battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, so fruitful a theme for all subsequent 
epideictic treatment, call forth no rhetorical speeches from 
Herodotus. The speech of the Tegeans and the Athenian reply 
before the battle of Platea, where each claims the right to a 
choice of position in battle by tracing glorious deeds of their 
ancestors, show that Herodotus is familiar with the usual epi- 
deictic topics, which had become stereotyped before his day; 
compare also IX, 27, where epideictic topics are enumerated 
(see p. 105, n. 4). | 

The political changes of the early fifth century and the pre- 
eminence of Athens as a literary center, the transfer of historical 


Frontonem, II, 3, p. 131; Fronto, ad Ant. Pium, II, 6, p. 107; Philostorgius, H. 
Eccl.,1; Photius, Bibl. Cod., 77; Hermogenes, De Ideis, p. 417, 28, etc. The 
substance of the passages cited is that history and oratory naturally differ in 
style, but that history has become a panegyric. 

1 Thucydides, of course, composed history before the time of Isocrates 
rhetorical school, but he was to some extent under the same stylistic influ- 
ences which Isocrates later represented. 

2Compare Jebb, in Hellenica, pp. 269 ff., where he refers to V, 49 and 92> 
as evidence that even the “longer speeches in Herodotus have usually the 
conversational tone rather than the rhetorical.” However, some evidence of 
elaboration of style of a purely rhetorical character may be detected even in 
Herodotus. Jebb sees traces of rhetorical dialectic in the conversation 
between Solon and Croesus, I, 32; ef. also III, 80-82; III, 36. Cf. Diels, 
Hermes, X XII (1887), 424. 

On Herodotus’ style see Blass, Attische Bered., II, 408, 417, 476, and Rh. 
Mus., XXIV _ (1869), 524; Hauvette, Hérodote (1894), 65-158; Creuzer, 
Herodot wu. Thucydides (Leipzig, 1803) and his diss., Hist. Kunst der 
Griechen; Hofer, Ueber die Verwandtschaft des Herodotischen Stiles mit 
dem Homerischen (Merau, 1878); Rudiger, De Orationibus, quae in Rerum 
Seriptoribus Graecis et Latinis reperiuntur, imprimis Herodoti et Sallustit 
Ratione habita (Schleiz, 1875); Schweidop, Zur Moduslehre im Sprachge- 
brauche des Hat. (Konigsberg, 1876); Tonder, Hdt. u. die dlteste Poesie der 
Griechen (1875); Bergk, “Thue. u. Hat.”’ Jahrb. f. Phil., CXVII (1878), 
177-80; and the handbooks, especially Croiset, II, 616 ff. 


> 
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authorship from Asia to Attica, produced a radical change in 
conditions, and hence in style. Here rhetoric became an 
element in historical writing, and the great majority of his- 
torians from this time on are under its influence. Many, like 
Tacitus among the Romans, were at the same time orators and 
historians. Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias were founders of the 
Sicilian school of history as well as of oratory. Isocrates trained 
men for both professions. Theopompus conspicuously united in 
himself the two pursuits. From an epideictic point of view it is 
noticeable that among the rhetoricians it was Isocrates who 
founded a school of history,’ and many who regarded Herodotus 
or Thucydides as the model historian, in matters of style openly 
professed their imitation of Isocrates. The fact that so many 
historians were rhetors before or at the same time with their 
historical activity would make it reasonable to expect epideictic 
qualities in all their writings. 

Far more notable than the general ornate tendency of the 
Greek historians is the employment of special epideictic tézoe 
and devices. The most specific instances of a direct relation 
between epideictic writing and history may be found in the 
frequent introduction of set speeches and in the formal descrip- 
tions so often introduced into history. We may consider these 
two features briefly, taking them in reverse order. The mpoyup- 
vdopata (see p. 108, n. 1, for definition and references) as a 
whole had an important bearing upon history, and the fact is 
frequently referred to by rhetors. There is a notable tendency 
in many of its divisions to choose some historical character or 


10On the indebtedness of Ephorus and Theopompus to Isocrates see 
Seala, Vortrag gehalten zu Miinchen am 23. Mai 1891 in der vierten 
allgemeinen Sitzung der 41. Versammlung Deutscher Philologen u. Schul- 
mdnner (1892), where he holds that Isocrates had a strong influence upon 
the style of history; Wachsmuth, Hinleitung in das Studium der alten 
Geschichte, p. 505. He says, in substance: As a pupil of Isocrates he 
(Ephorus) made stylistic beauty his aim. History presented opportunities to 
display this—panegyrics, battle descriptions, general’s speeches, etc. The 
fragments also prove that he could write political speeches like another 
Isocrates. Cf. also Volquardson, Untersuchungen tiber die Quellen der 
griechischen und sicilischen Geschichten bei Diodor (Kiel, 1868); Ed. Meyer, 
Forsch. z. alt. Gesch., II, p. 16; Blass, Attische Bered., I1, 369 fk» 
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situation as the theme to be developed rhetorically. This would 
be in harmony with the epideictic coloring of most history 
at that time, and would also assist in making the rhetorical 
features of history prominent. The forms most frequently 
mentioned by rhetors as valuable for the writer of history are 
the Sujpynow (dujynua), wdO0s, Kowos Toros and nOoroia.' But 
the most important division of the mpoyuz#vdopuarta for our present 
purpose, the one most likely to be characterized by epideictic 
qualities, was the é«dpacw (descriptio). It is given more or 
less detailed discussion by Hermogenes (Sp. II, 16 ff.); Aph- 
thonius (Sp. II, 46 ff.); Theon (Sp. II, 118 ff.); Georgius 
Choeroboscus (Sp. III, 251 ff.); Nicolaus (Sp. III, 491 ff.); 
Ernesti Lex.; one may compare also Lucian (De Hist. Conscr., 
20), who ridicules its abuse—most historians run wild in 
descriptions of landscapes and great events; they are like slaves 
newly rich. Horace, Ars Poetica, 15 ff., is interesting in this 
connection, although he does not refer directly to history. He 
notes the tendency to employ descriptio for the purpose of pomp- 
ous show. The éxfpaats is a description of persons, things, places, 
seasons, events, strange living objects, etc. It is conceded by all 
that ék@pacis is involved to some extent in all of the other forms 
of mpoyuprdopata, especially in the ovy«piow and éyx@pmov, yet 
its claim to a separate place is maintained ; compare Hermogenes, 
Georgius, Nicolaus. That the é«ppaovs is useful in all forms of 
oratory, but is especially adapted to history (Theon, IT, 60, 20) 
and poetry, is distinctly stated by the rhetoricians. Their cita- 
tions of examples are largely from these two divisions of literature, 
e. g., Homer’s description of Thersites, of the shield of Achilles ; 
Thucydides’ vuxtimayia, or his description of the harbor of the 
Thesprotians. The description of the acropolis of Alexandria 
is made a model theme by Aphthonius (Sp. II, 47); Herodotus’ 
description of the animals in Egypt, of Babylon, etc., are men- 
tioned with praise. 

Its special qualities of style are clearness (Sp. II, 16) and 
vividness (Sp. II, 16; III, 251; Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 56). The 

1 Sp. II, 4; 22,5; 60; 80-81; III, 455, 30; 456, 3; 485, 27. 
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natural connection of the éeppacw with the epideictic features 
of history is also recognized (Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 55). It is 
stated here that éxppacus is appropriate for the elaborate style of 
narrative ; compare also IT, 509. 

Its epideictic character is still further emphasized by the 
prominent use of the é«ppaows in purely epideictic oratory. 
According to Menander, it is involved in almost all of the 
various forms. The BaowduKds Royos has description of the 
person of the king and the places where his wars were waged ; 
compare Sp. ITI, 373, 17, 20, 26; 374, 1, 3,6. The émBatnpros 
describes the country and especially the city; compare also the 
epithalamium, wpoeumtiKn Aaa, TpochwvntiKes, TpeaBeuTiKos, 
KANTLKOS, TUVTAKTLKOS, pov@dia, cuWOLaKds. A great part of the 
speeches in praise of countries, cities, harbors, ete., is pure 
éxppaows. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his rules for the 
panegyric and the epithalamium, makes much of a description 
of the gathering, the places and persons involved. 

"Exdpaois, as a special form, was much developed by epideictic 
orators; compare Choricius, ék¢pacis wporoytov, éxppacis eiKovos ; 
the eixoves of the Philostrati and é«ppdoes by Callistratus and 
Libanius, IV, 1046-90, R. It is found also in the Anthologia 
Palatina and other poetry. It became a feature of Christian 
literature also. Examples of the legitimate and effective use of 
éxfpacis in Greek historians are numerous. The charm and 
variety of description found in Herodotus form one of the 
chief features of his style, e. g., IV, 71, 2; I, 24; VI, 125; VII, 
210-12, 223-5. So in Thucydides, VII, 43, 44; I, 70; II, 47; 
the Sicilian expedition. Polybius assumes his best style in 
battle scenes, e. g., the revolt of the Corinthian mercenaries, 
in Book I, or the capture and death of the Achaeans, in VIII, 
or the battle of Cannae, III, 107-17; compare also Livy, 
XXII, 40-50; Appian, Hannibal, 17-25; Plutarch, Fab. Maz., 
chap. 16; W. Tell, Philologus, XI (1856), 101. Cicero (De 
Orat., Il, 15, 63) calls regionum descriptionem an important 
feature of history (¢f. De Fin., II, 107; Orat., 20, 66). A 
notable instance of éeppacis actuated almost wholly by epideictic 
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motives may be found in the descriptions of the vale of 
Tempe.’ 

The presence of speeches in the works of the Greek historians 
is not due especially to epideictic influence, though the general 
tendency of rhetorical writing would be to adopt this form as 
frequently as possible.” The speech often sums up a situation, 
or it presents the arguments on both sides of a question where 
now there would be reference to documents or other direct forms 
of evidence. It has a political, an ethical, or a mere dramatic 
purpose, according to the character of the writer. The speech in 
Greek history is natural, and even required by the exceeding 
prominence given to speech-making in Athenian life. It was 
an almost inevitable part of any record of events. The fact that 
in its early period history, like other forms of prose, reached the 
public through oral delivery rather than by reading is in har- 
mony with the prominence of the speech in historians. But in 
many cases the suspicion is difficult to remove that the speech is 
introduced primarily as the most effective means of displaying 
the epideictic expertness of the author. The historian of epi- 
deictic tendency is hampered by the fact that his speeches must 
arise naturally from the narrative and deal with some question of 
abiding interest. This limitation partially excludes epideictic 
themes, while it does not place any check upon epideictic treat- 
ment in such speeches as can be introduced. 

Cicero, gaining his conception of history from Greek models, 
and contrasting them with the dry and purely annalistic style of 
Roman writers, exclaims (De Orat., II, 12, 57): ‘‘What sort of 
an orator, how great a master of language, do you think it requires 
to write history? To write as the Greeks, a man of the greatest 
power ; as the Romans, no orator.”” He then refers to the ora- 
torical element in representative Greek historians. He is urged 
(De Leg., I, 2,5) to undertake history himself, as “no one is 


1 Cf. Aelian, V. H., Il, chaps 1; Polyb;, “Vil, 1Oc1G; Wo Val = xXexaiiea 
Necander, Alexipharmica (the laurel first found there; cf. Pausanias, X, 5, 9); 
Catullus, LXIV, 285; Ovid, Met., I, 568; Vergil, Georgics, II, 469; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist.,-IV, 8, 15; Ovid, Fast. 1V, 477: Am., Lay 15; Cie, ade Alr., 2V, an 
Epist. Gr., 352, 1 (Julian, X XVI, 3), 390, 18 (Julian, Fg. IV). 

* Of. Hellenica, pp. 266 ff., esp. 277, 278. 
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more likely to give satisfaction, since you claim that this kind of 
composition most of all demands oratorical powers.”’ 

The Greek historians differ very greatly in the employment 
of speeches both as regards the frequency and the character 
of the speech. Polybius, although his history contains a number 
of speeches, proclaims it as his conscientious purpose to abstain 
from them, as an element of weakness, if not of danger. Quite 
the opposite is Thucydides, who makes the speech his most 
powerful instrument. He demonstrates the wonderful effective- 
ness of speeches whose material is truthful and of vital impor- 
tance. Dionysius of Halicarnassus represents still another class, 
which employs speeches with great frequency, as does Thucy- 
dides, but chiefly for rhetorical (7. e., epideictic) ends. He shows 
the danger in the use of the same instrument in the hands of a 
writer of inferior vigor and judgment. 

The speeches of Thucydides—their frequency, their vivid 
truthfulness in facts, their rhetorical formalism of style—need 
but bare mention.’ All contain special purely epideictic devices, 
but they are not to any great extent epideictic in tomo. As 
exceptions to this statement compare the funeral oration of 
Pericles, and III, 53 ff.; IV, 95; see also VI, 82 ff., where 
Euphemus gives a general laudation of Athens. 

The position of Herodotus from this point of view is stated 
on p. 198. 

Xenophon* makes use of speeches to some extent in the Cyro- 
paedeia, but they are mostly of a non-epideictic character. The 

‘Much has been written on the style of Thucydides. The most notable 
treatise, from our point of view, is that on the speeches of Thuc., by 
Jebb, in Hellenica, 310 ff. Compare also in addition to the literatures 
Blass, Attische Bered.; Wilkins, Introduction to the Speeches of Thue. 
(1873); Sellar, Characteristics of Thuc. (1857); Forbes, Greek Prose Litera- 
ture Previous to or Contemporary with Thuc., in his ed. of Thuc., Book I 
(1894); Jebb, Att. Or., I, 33; Classen-Steup, Einleitung (1897); Gast, De Thue. 
Oratione (1870); Junghahn, “ Die Reden bei Thuc.,” Jahrb. f. Phil., CX VIII 
(1878), 691; Sorgel, ‘Die Reden bei Thuc.,” Jahrb. f. Phil. (1878); Bekker, 
De Sophisticarum Artium Vestigiis apud Thuc. (Berlin, 1864); Holm, His- 
tory of Greece, IT, 435ff. For further references see the ed. of Poppo et 


Stahl, Vol. I (1886), 43 ff. 
2 Cf. Dakyn’s “‘ Xenophon,” in Hellenica, 324-86. 
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speech of Cyrus to his army, VI, 4, 12, follows the fixed usage. 
Procles’ speech ( Hellen., VI, 5, 38 ff.) in praise of Athens shows 
familiarity with the legendary to70—the bodies at Thebes, 
Euristheus, Heracles’ children, Athens a refuge for all oppressed.’ 

The speeches of the 4Anabasis form an important and attractive 
feature. Many are formal, in ornate style, but free from cheap 
epideictic devices. The celebrated speech of Xenophon to the 
Greek army (III, chap. 2) is further referred to on p. 211 and n. 1. 

Athough but few fragments of the actual writings of Ephorus 
remain, and still less in the case of Theopompus, the style and 
contents of their works are quite well known from frequent refer- 
ences in the writers of antiquity, chiefly Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Cicero, and Quintilian. We have referred to the fact 
(p. 199) that they were the pupils of Isocrates and apparently 
carried his stylistic ideas into history. The fragments seem 
to bear this out. Compare Miller, Frag. Hist. Graecorum, 64 
(Ephorus), a general description and laudation of the Cretans ; 
compare also 279 (Theopompus). Croiset (IV, 653) calls him 
the creator of a new kind of history. Among the many refer- 
ences to their qualities as historians compare, for Ephorus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp. Verb., 23, where he 
speaks of Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and Simonides as excelling 
in yAadupa kai avOnpa cvvOecis, and adds that the historians most 
conspicuous for this style are Ephorus and Theopompus, and 
among orators Isocrates.” 


'Cf. also Mem., III, 5, 7, ff., and Procles’ speech, Hellen., VII, chap. 1. 

2 Cf., for Ephorus, Quintil., [X, 4, 87; Polybius, V,33; VI,45; XII, 4a, 22, 
23, 25, 27,28; Cic., Orat., 57,191; Brut., 204; Hortensius, fg. 12; Strabo, IX, 3, 
11, praises his carefulness; Theon, Sp. II, 71; Dion Chrys., XVIII, p. 283 D; 
Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium der alten Geschichte, 537-43, esp. 
533,539; Blass, Attische Bered., II, 430 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 
II, 16; Rh. Mus., XLII, 187, 562; Ed. Mayer, Forsch. z. alt. Gesch., I, p. 19; 
Kluegmann, De Ephoro Historico Graeco (Diss., Gdttingen, 1860); Loeschke, 
* Kphoros-Studien,” Jahrb. f. Phil., CXV (1877), 25-32; Dressler, Das 
Geschichtswerk des Ephoros nach seinen Fragm. und seiner Benutzung 
durch Diodoros (Bautzen, 1873); Holm, Hist. Gr., 425, 426. 

Note for Theopompus, Dionys. of Hal., Ad. Cn. Pomp., chap. vi, and else- 
where. He highly approves his style, which he calls most like that of 


= he 
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In spite of his general attitude of hostility, Polybius' recog- 
nizes oratory as having a possible place in history, especially at 
some critical moment when an argument is to be put vividly. 
An example of his happy use of the speech is seen in his skilful 
balancing of the orations of Aemelius and Hannibal, III, 10S—11; 
I, 27, 1, shows how Polybius often deals with the temptation to 
introduce an epideictic speech. He says: The Carthaginian 
generals addressed their men saying that victory would deter- 
mine the future character of the war; defeat meant that they 
must fight for the very preservation of the state. Therewith 
with mutual words of exhortation they engaged in battle. For 
like avoidance of a speech, cf. IIT, 44, 63, 64, 108,111; XV, 11; 
SV EPR. 

Diodorus Siculus has comparatively few speeches, but several 
are thoroughly epideictic in treatment, notably the oration of 
Nicolaus (XIII, 20-26) to the Syracusans on their attitude 
toward the Athenians. It is in general expansive and exuberant 
in style, full of antithesis, rhetorical question, asyndéton, extrava- 
gant statement. In parts it has the moralizing tone which many 
historians assume (see p. 206, n. 2). The latter half is a 


Isocrates, tWnd\yn Te Kal weyadomperhs Kal moumixdy Exovoa Todd, ... . ndéws Kal 
padaxas péovoa. Cf. also Quintil., X, 1,74; Polyb., VIII, 10-13; XIT, 25; XVII, 
12; Cic., De Leg., I, 1; Brut., 66; De Orat., II, 57; Hortensius, fg. 12; Aelian, 
V. H., 111, 18; Wachsmuth, /. ¢., 5387-43, esp. 538, 539; Blass, Attische Bered., 
II, 400 ff.; Riese, ‘‘Der Historiker Theop.,” Jahrb. f. Phil., CL (1870), 673; 
Hachtmann, De Theop. Vita et Script. (Detmold, 1872); Dellios, Zur Kritik 
des Geschichtschr. Theopomp. (Diss., Jena, 1880); Hirzel, ‘‘ Zur Characteristik 
Theopomp.,” Rh. Mus., XLVII, 357; Rohde, ibid., XLVIII. 110; Holm, Hist. 
Greece, III, 425, 426. 

1Qn the style of Polybius, in addition to the histories of lit., note Holm, 
Hist. Greece, IV, 514 ff.; Droysen, Die Polybianische Lagerbeschreibung, 
in “Commentationes Phil. in hon, Theod. Mommseni” (1877), 35-40; ef. also 
same author, Rh. Mus., XXX (1875), 752; La Roche, Charakteristik des 
Polybius (Leipzig, 1857); Lindemann, Ueber Polybius den pragmatischen 
Geschichtschreiber (Conitz, 1850); Liittge, Polybii Orationes (Nordhausen, 
1863); Tell, Die Schlacht bei Canna; Stich, De Polybii Dicendi Genere, Acta 
Sem. Phil. Erlangensis, II (1881), 141-212; Scala (see p. 199, n. 1) attempts 
to prove that Isocrates had some influence even upon the political views and 
language of Polybius; cf. also p. 203, and references to Norden and Croiset, 
and Polybius’ ideal of history (p. 195, text and note). 
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praise of Athens as first in ¢iAavOpwrria ; the first to give means 
of living and laws to the Greeks; mother of eloquence ; source 
of the mysteries, of learning ; the schoolmaster of Greece. The 
reply of Gylippus is epideictic in style, though not in tomo. It 
ridicules the claims of Athens, XIV, 65 ff. Theodorus of Syra- 
cuse (XIV, 65 ff.) makes epideictic reference to deeds of the 
ancestors of the people of Syracuse. 

The speeches in Dionysius of Halicarnassus' are more numer- 
ous than in any other extant historian. Some are almost devoid 
of epideictic features; some have only an epideictic reason for 
existence; the average of his speeches as well as his narrative 
is characterized by the coarser epideictic features and shows little 
appreciation of what is appropriate. The oration which he puts 
into the mouth of Romulus is a weak imitation of that part of 
Pericles’ funeral oration in which he discusses the forms of 
government. Throughout he makes Romulus speak with all the 
rhetorical devices of the sophistic age: periodic sentences, well- 
balanced clauses, antithesis, isocola, homeoteleuton, parechesis, 
etc. There is an element of the preacher in this as in many of his 
speeches; compare Tullius’ (IV, 9 ff.) oration after the death of 
Tarquin, where he toys with the terms ‘justice,’ “gratitude,” 
“right,” “common freedom,” etc.” The speech is a laudation of 
Tarquin along the lines of the epitaphius. There is often a total 
disregard of harmony and proportion, like the speech of C. 


1 The dominant quality in Dionysius of Hal. is oratory. It is his instinc- 
tive form of expression. The similarity of his speeches to those of Livy both 
in thought and occasion has been much discussed. Upon Livy as primarily 
an orator see Taine, Tite Live. 

2 This philosophical or moralizing tendency is common in the speeches of 
historians, e. g., Dionys. of Hal., Rom. Antiq., IV, 11; Dion Cas., I, fg. 33 (p. 91); 
I, fg. 40, secs. 30-34; Book XX XVIII, chaps. 20 ff., a wapawerixéds; Book LIT, 
chap. 2; and especially chaps. 14 ff., where the speech of Maecenas urging 
Augustus to assume the monarchy is a pure treatise repi Baodelas ; cf. Isoc., ad 
Nicoclem. In LIII, chaps. 3 ff., Caesar outlines his policy; ef. Isoc., Nicocles ; 
ef. also Dionys. of Hal., II, 3 ff.; IV, 9 ff., 31,32; VI, 19 ff.; Diod. Sic., XIII, 
20,21; Theophylactus, I, 1, 14-21, a wepi Bacidelas to Mauritius; Thuc., I], 35 ff. 
(Pericles). See Dionys. of Hal., Ad Cn. Pomp., chap. vi, where he says that 
Theopompus introduced many beautiful speeches about justice, piety, and 
other virtues. 
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Claudius (XI, 7 ff.) on the status of the plebs. It is purely argu- 
mentative in topic, but absurdly rhetorical in style. His general’s 
speeches are referred to elsewhere. Other speeches marked by 
epideictic qualities are VI, 72-80; VII, 40-46, 48-53; VIII, 
20-305 Ex, Os X, 864 KE 7,26: 

Dio Cassius has many long speeches, all in general epideictic 
style; e. g., the speech of Pompey (XXXVI, 25, 26) recounting 
his glorious deeds in behalf of Rome, in boastful, antithetic sen- 
tences, with frequent paronomasia and homoeoteleuton. Gabinius’ 
reply is an encomium of Pompey (XXXVI, 27-9). The speech 
of Philistus (XXXVIITI, 20 ff.) is an encomium of Cicero. His 
character is discussed from the point of view of the four virtues. 
He is dpompeortatos, dicaidtatos, avdpacoratos, notable for cwPpocvyy. 
The orator starts in a moralizing tone, which is continued in the 
next oration where he consoles Cicero upon the eve of exile. This 
oration soon becomes purely parenetic. It is a moralizing dis- 
course on one’s proper bearing in adversity. Other speeches in 
ornate style are: Catulus, XXXVI, 31-7; Caesar, XLI, 27 ff.; 
the speeches of Antony and Augustus to their armies before the 
battle of Actium, 1, 16 ff. Caesar’s speech before the battle with 
Ariovistus (XXXVIITI, 36 ff.), though containing much that is 
not usually found in such orations, is an excellent example of the 
general’s speech, full of epideictic devices (see p. 212). The 
funeral oration pronounced by Antony (XLIV, 36-49) over the 
body of Julius Caesar follows the to7ou of this type of oration. 
The powerlessness of the orator to do justice to the topic is 
referred to three times; words cannot equal his deeds (twice) ; 
evyévera, Tpopn), Tadeta ; Caesar's character, private and public, and 
his deeds as a soldier and statesman, his ¢uAavOpwria, avépeta, ypn- 
cots. The whole speech is in the highest degree epideictic. The 
same may be said of Tiberius’ oration on the death of Augustus 
Caesar (LVI, 35 ff.). The speeches of Maecenas and Augustus 
on state policy, especially the former (Dio Cas., Book 52, 2 ff.), 
are examples of the wept Baovdelas in history; see p. 206, n. 2. 

The set orations of Arrian are not very numerous, though a 
number of speeches are introduced in substance. They are 
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characterized by the same easy and unaifected but vigorous style 
which belongs to his narrative as a whole. Few formal devices 
are introduced. The address of Alexander (II, 7, 3 ff.) to the 
army before Issus, given in. indirect discourse, agrees with the 
average general's speech. His speech at the Hyphasis, as well 
as Coenus’ reply, are slightly epideictic. The farewell words of 
Alexander (VII, 8 ff.), addressed to soldiers who were about to 
return to Macedonia, is a eulogy of his father and himself. It 
recounts their deeds of devotion and sacrifice to the fatherland, 
their success in war, and the rewards it has brought to the state, 
closing with the ate, the formula of the émtddguos, with which 
it has throughout many points in common. It is notable for 
isocola and antithesis, and is distinctly ornate. 

Appian’s narrative is too rapid to admit much speech-making. 
The De Rebus Punicis contains a few, but all are very brief. 
The nearest approach to an epideictic speech is found in the De 
Bellis Civilibus, Book II, where speeches are assigned to Pompey, 
Caesar, and Antony, characterized by slight epideictic touches. 
Pseudo-Callisthenes has many short speeches devoid of epideictic 
character. 

Later historians, such as Herodianus, Theophylactus, and 
Zosimus, present nothing worthy of comment in this connection 
further than is noted under the topic “ generals’ speeches.” 

The special epideictic devices used so freely in the funeral 
orations and other more technically epideictic forms run through- 
out the speeches as found in the historians. As in the émetaduos 
the antithesis xowvds-iécos is the most frequent. This is especially 
true of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In order of frequency follow : 
Aoyos-Epyov, ToAuvs-drlyos, Sixatos-adikatos, Odvatos-abadvaros (this 
antithesis is also expressed in many other ways); €AevGepia is a 
common word and theme. Such stereotyped antitheses are most 
numerous in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but are common in 
Thucydides and others. 

The speeches found in the works of Greek historians naturally 
deal with a great variety of themes. They grow from the situa- 
tion arising in the narrative and throw light upon this situation, 
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or argue some question connected with the state or the individuals 
involved. The conditions of historical writing preclude, as a rule, 
the repeated intrusion of the same topic, or the presence of the 
same speech in many different authors. The speeches connected 
with the appeal to Coriolanus,’ and that spoken by Nicias in the 
Syracuse campaign, and orations before battle by Scipio and Han- 
nibal, are among the few instances of speeches represented as 
given by the same person under the same circumstances by dif- 
ferent historians. Warfare, however, furnishes a theme for 
speeches common to almost all writers of history. The most dis- 
tinctive, fully developed, and persistent single type of speech 
among historians is the general’s oration before battle, urging 
his army to deeds of valor. Over forty such speeches are extant 
in Greek literature alone. The theme and the situation present 
the greatest temptation to epideictic treatment, and such a style 
is universally employed even by writers who elsewhere present 
little or no tendency to epideictic forms. While it is true that 
the general's speech is not one of the recognized divisions of 
epideictic oratory in Menander or Dionysius of Halicarnassus, its 
importance and frequence are greater, and it preserves its identity 
even more thoroughly, than many of those which have unques- 
tioned recognition and detailed rhetorical presentation. We may 
note, however, in addition to the fact that in secs. 2 and 3 it has 
a direct reference to.the general’s speech, that the mpotpemtixos 
aOXrntais of Dionysius of Halicarnassus* comes nearer than any- 
thing else in rhetoric to containing a theoretical outline of this 
well-defined form. The conditions under which this speech is 
supposed to be delivered are those of an army at the moment of 
conflict, and the speech of exhortation follows a similar outline. 
The mpotpertixos a@AnTais is a speech at a wavyyupis, but it praises 
the contestants who are present to compete for prizes rather than 

1Dio Cas., I, fg. 17, 7, 8, 9, p.52; Dionys. of Hal., VIII, 39-42; Plut., V. 
Coriol.; Livy, II, 40; cf. for Nicias, Thuc., VII, 61; D. Sic., XIII, 15; for 
Scipio and Hannibal, Appian, De Rebus Punicis; Polybius, III, 63, 64; 
Livy, XXI, 40-44. 


*The fact is noted on p. 232 that the mpotperrixéds of Lesbonax is a gen- 
eral’s speech ; see Didot ed. of Att. Or., Vol. II. 
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the ravnyupis. It is sometimes made by the agonothete himself. 
It considers the character of the contest. An oration is needed, 
as in war (sec. 2): Adyos yap es mavta émiTHdevos, Kal Tpos Trav 
ETLPPWVLUTLY* OUT@ Kal él TroX€uov Kal él mapatdEews déovTat 
OTPATLOTAL TOU Tapa TOV OTPAaTHYa@V AOYoU Kal THS TpoTpoTrAs, Kal 
aUTOL aUT@Y Eppwpeveatepor eyevovto. Again, in sec. 3: Oratory is 
of value to spur on athletes to noble deeds, and it is compared to 
that addressed to soldiers by their generals: @o7ep yap Kat év 
OTpAaTOTEOM OL YVNOLWOTATOL, Tapa TOV GTpAaTHNY@V OYoUS aKoVCarTES, 
Ladiota iroTimovyTaL TrEpi THY viknV, OUTW Kal of él ToOIS ayaat 
TPOTPETTLKOVS AdyousS oiKEelws avadeEduEvoL: wadioTa yap opéyo.WTO 
Tov mapayeveoOa. This section sets forth the glory of the contest 
and of the victory. Sections 4 and 5 contain topics appropriate 
to the avnyupixos Aéyos, as is directly stated, sec. 5, init. Sec- 
tion 6 refers, as in the case of the general’s speech, to their 
past achievements as an encouragement to victory. Section 7 
makes reference to their ancestors who have conquered in like 
circumstances. Note in connection with this the staple tomo of 
the general’s speech ; see pp. 212 f. 

There is also occasionally in the introduction of extant ora- 
tions a reference to the appropriateness or universality of such a 
speech. In discussing the necessary qualifications for a general, 
Socrates says that the general will, of course, know what words 
he should speak otpatiwrais Tapaivovyt. better than the rhapsodist 
(Plato, Jon,540 D.). Plutarch (Praec. Ger. Reip., VI, 7, 803 B), 
after approving a moderate epideictic element in political speech, 
since it admits of sententious style, historical references, fables, 
and metaphors, more than the juridical, recognizes the purely 
artificial character of the general’s speech by adding: ‘but as for 
the rhetorical orations and periods of Ephorus, Theopompus, and 
Anaximenes, which they made after they had armed and arranged 
their armies, one may say: ‘None talk so foolishly so near the 
sword’ ” ( Kurip., Autolycus, fg. 284, 22). Compare also Polybius, 
XII, 25, who criticises Timaeus’ disregard of truth in ‘public 


' For rapaivesrs as the technical term for the general’s speech see p. 229, 
footnote 1. 
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speeches, military harangues, ambassadors’ orations, and all 
compositions of that class.” Theon (Sp. II, 115) refers to the 
general’s speech under the mpoyupvacuata, Speaking of the 
proper uses of the 7poc@tomoia he says: otpatnyos Tois oTpaTie- 
Tals émt Tors Kuvdvvous. Compare also Theophylactus, Tit, i4. t: 
ouvdteTiVevto yap Tas Yruyas Tais TOD oTpaTHnyoU Trapaivéecectv. Cicero 
(Orat., 21, 66) refers to exhortations (hortationes) as a charac- 
teristic feature of history. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, I, 87, 
refers to the fact that generals (kavot Xéyev were in demand ; 
compare S. Dehner, Hadriani Reliquiae (Bonn, 1883), 10. 
Speeches after battle were of frequent occurrence. Hermogenes, 
Sp. II, 15, 27, gives as a sample topic for the 7@o7o00da words 
which a general might speak after a victory. 

All speeches of this character follow with varying~exactness 
a well-defined series of tovo. and are artificial in the extreme. 
This type appears very early and continues almost unmodified to 
the time of the Byzantine historians. Like almost all other 
types, it may be said to have its beginning in Homer in the 
words of encouragement uttered by leaders before battle. We 
see evidence of it in other poetry, e. g., Aesch., Persae, 400 ff.; 
Eurip., Suppl., 700 ff.; Heraclidae, 820 ff. 

Herodotus shows the general’s speech in rudimentary form. 
In the famous speech by Xenophon (Anab., III, 2) it becomes 
well developed.’ The same tozoe are found in Herodianus and 
Theophylactus, showing its persistence... The general's speech is 

1 His speech is a model of its kind, if a few neighboring sections are included 
with the main oration, e. g., Anab., III, 2, 8-32, and III, 1, 20-24, 42, 43, 44. 

2 The formal and epideictic character of this type is equally noticeable in 
Latin literature. The numerous and prominent examples in Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus, Quinctius Curtius are familiar. In imitation of the ancients Tasso 
causes his leaders to deliver harangues quite in the style of the general’s 
speech as outlined here; cf. XX, 14 ff.; LX, 17 ff.; IV, 9 ff.; ef. also the brief 
addresses on either side in Milton’s P. L., Book VI. In the time of the 
crusades and later medieval history similar speeches may be found, but it 
does not agree with modern taste to ascribe long speeches to generals in 
impossible conditions. With the passing of the speech as a feature of history 
this, the most purely rhetorical of them all, has also gone. The most notable 


instance in a comparatively recent period is that of Napoleon I., who 
addressed his armies in a style comparable to that ascribed to generals by 
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a compound of commonplaces calculated to belittle the enemy’s 
power and the danger of battle, and to make the most of any real 
or fancied superiority on the side of the army addressed. The 
characteristic To7o may be established by comparison of the 
typical speeches of this class. I have chosen the following, 
representing a considerable range both in the character and the 
period of the historians: Phormio, Thuc., II, 89; Cyrus, Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop., I, 4; Hannibal and Scipio, Polyb., III, 63; Postu- 
mius on the eve of a battle with the Latins, Dionys. of Hal., VI, 
6; Nicias at Syracuse, Diod. Sic., 18,15; Alexander to the army 
before the battle of Issus, Arrian, De Hx. Alex., IJ, 83; Caesar 
before the battle with Ariovistus, Dio Cas., 38, chaps. 36-46; 
Antony before Actium, Dio Cas., 50, 16-24; Augustus Caesar 
before Actium, Dio Cas., 50, 24-30; Severus to his army, 
Herodianus, III, 6. The following are the usual too: 

1. The ancestry —their glorious deeds, how they dared zeal- 
ously for the state, regarding the public interests as personal and 
personal interests as public. They were few against many, but 
conquered. They toiled joyously, kept the old possessions, and 
acquired new. Especial reference is made to their achievements 
against the very enemy with whom battle is now impending. 
This tovos is used by Postumius, Augustus, Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Nicias, Cyrus, Xenophon (Anab., III, 2), Scipio. 

2. With such ancestry do not disgrace your heritage; Julius 
Caesar, Nicias, Xenophon. 

3. A comparison of forces; Julius Caesar, Antony, Augustus - 
Caesar, Alexander, Postumius, Severus, Cyrus, Phormio, Han- 
nibal, Scipio. 

4. In war valor, not numbers, prevails ; Julius Caesar, Antony, 
Postumius, Severus, Phormio, Xenophon, Alexander, Fabius. 

5. The most magnificent prizes await the victors; Julius 
Caesar, Antony, Postumius, Xenophon, Alexander, Augustus, 
Hannibal. 


the ancient Greek historians; cf. his proclamation before Austerlitz and 
that on the first anniversary of that battle, or that on the morning of the 
battle of Moscow, ete. 
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6. The auspices are favorable, the gods are our allies; 
Postumius, Severus, Xenophon, Alexander, Cyrus. 

7. Death is glorious to the brave ; Postumius, Hannibal. 

8. The disgrace of defeat; Julius Caesar, Augustus, Pos- 
tumius, Nicias, Hannibal. 

9. We have conquered this enemy before; Severus, Xeno- 
phon, Alexander, Fabius, Postumius, Severus, Phormio, Scipio. 

10. The wrongs suffered from this enemy; the war is just ; 
Julius Caesar, Antony, Severus, Xenophon, Augustus. 

11. An appeal to patriotism ; Postumius, Alexander, Augustus. 

12. Our commander is superior to that of the enemy; Alex- 
ander, Antony, Augustus, Scipio. 

Other speeches of this character are found as follows : 

Dio Cassius, Book XLI, chap. 27, Caesar to discontented 
army; L, 16, Antony to his army; LXII, 9, 10, 11, three brief 
general’s speeches. 

Appian, Book II, chap. 73 (De Bel. Civ.), Caesar to his army; 
IV, 90 (ibid.), Cassius to his army; IV, 117 (cbid.), Brutus to his 
army; IV, 119 (ibid.), Antony to his army; VIII, 19 (De Bel. 
Pun.), Scipio to his army; VIII, 116 (cbid.), Scipio to his army. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Book IX, chap. 9, Fabius to his 
army. 

Diodorus Siculus, Book XIII, chap. 15, Nicias to army; XIII, 
98, Callicratides to his army. 

Herodianus, Book VIII, chap. 3; II, 10. 

Theophylactus, Book II, chap. 13; ef. also 14, and IIT, 13, for 
short speeches. 

Xenophon, Cyrop., VI, 4, 12, Cyrus to his army. 

Thucydides, Book IT, chap. 87, a general to his army; II, 89, 
Phormio to the sailors; IV, 10, Demosthenes to his army; IV, 
95, Hippocrates to his army; IV, 126, Brasidas to his army; VI, 
68, Meias to his army; VII, 61, Nicias to the navy; VII, 66, 
Gylippus to the navy. 

Polybius, Book I, chap. 27, a general to the army; III, 44, 
Hannibal to the army; III, 63, Hannibal to his army; III, 64, 
Scipio to his army; III, 108, Aemelius to his army; III, 111, 
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Hannibal to his army; XI, 28, Scipio to his army; XI, 31, 
Scipio to his army; XX, 10, Hannibal to his army; XV, 10, 
Scipio to his army; XV, 11, Hannibal to his army. 

Arrian, Book II, chap. 7, Alexander before the battle of Issus ; 
V, 25, Alexander at the Hyphasis; VII, 9, Alexander to soldiers 
proposing to return. 

Josephus, Hist. Jews, XV, 5, Herod to his army. 


The Epideictic Element in Philosophy. 


The investigations of the pre-Socratics were almost wholly 
devoted to an inquiry into the origin and constitution of the uni- 
verse. Studies of this character have seldom found expression 
in epideictic style.’ Some left no written works ; some employed 
poetry as the vehicle of communication ; those who made use of 
prose present little which can rightly be considered epideictic in 
theme or style.” The Sophists form an exception. With them the 
case is quite reversed. The rhetorical side becomes as strong as the 
philosophical is weak. The interest in artistic speech which fol- 
lowed the Persian wars was nowhere greater than among the 
Sophists. Their self-imposed task as general educators in mat- 
ters public and private tended to increase the importance which 
they assigned to charm and impressiveness in presentation. The 


;, A notable instance of the employment of stylistic charm even in cosmo- 
logical studies may be seen in Plato; cf. Shorey, “The Interpretation of the 
Timaeus,” Amer. Jour of Phil., [X, pp. 401 ff.; 408 ff. On the general topic of 
the rhetorical influence upon philosophy see the handbooks, especially Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa (1898), 104 ff., 154, n.1, and elsewhere; Rohde, Griechische 
Roman (1900), pp. 344 ff. 

*It is true that some of the most permanent features of fine writing 
appear already in Heraclitus and Empedocles. The former, the first great 
prose writer, is justly styled the “source of a current in literature.” His prose 
was rhythmical. Heraclitus and, perhaps in imitation of him, Empedocles 
made frequent use of the great antinomies of thought which gave rise later 
to mere rhetorical antithesis. It is thought that Gorgias was a pupil of 
Empedocles (cf. Quintil., III, 2), and gained from him some features later 
made so prominent in his style. Diels (‘Gorgias u. Empedocles,” in 
Sitzungsber d. Berl. Ak., 1884, 343) presents evidence in regard to Empe- 
docles’ influence on Gorgias, both in philosophy and rhetoric; cf. Diimmler, 
Academica, 36,1; cf. Norden, Antike Kuntsprosa, I, 16f. 
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newly formed rhetoric of Sicily was turned to their uses. The 
intermingling of rhetoric and philosophy was a necessary result of 
the new themes which philosophy discussed and the fact that discus- 
sion became so general. The great Sophists, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Hippias, Prodicus, though classed as philosophers as well, stand 
for nothing so much as brilliance of oratorical display. So, too, 
with those of lesser renown—notably Alcidamas, Polus, Pro- 
tarchus, and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon. Among the early 
philosophers we may note here Democritus (fifth century B. C.), 
who is characterized as a writer remarkable for eloquence, 
impetuosity, and brilliance, with use of poetic illustrations.’ 

Among the followers of Socrates, not to speak of Xenophon 
(see pp. 203 f.), Aeschines was well versed in the rhetorical art, 
and as an orator wrote in special imitation of Gorgias.” 

The Megarians are said to have devoted themselves to idle 
and trivial disputations. 

Taking the term ‘“‘epideictic”’ in its widest application —a style | 
of prose in which ornateness is introduced in a conscious effort to 
please, Plato is a most conspicuous example of its use. Aris- 
totle, though no stylist in his extant works, is praised by Cicero 
and others for eloquence and beauty of style (see also p. 218, n.1). 
The attitude of the immediate followers of Plato toward rhetoric 
and the niceties of style was determined largely by his supposed 
hostility. His attacks upon the Sophists, his denunciation of that 
prostitution of the rhetorical art which would employ it for 
empty display or to secure an unworthy end, were interpreted as 
directed against oratory in itself. Little attention was paid to 
rhetoric or style until the time of Carneades (second century 
B. C.); yet this period, marked by indifference or open hostility 
on the part of the schools as a whole, presents several names 
associated with fine diction. Fora favorable view of the Academy 
see Cicero, Or. 8, 12: “I confess that I have been made an 
orator such as I am, not by the workshop of the rhetoricians, but 

VO, Cie:, De-Orat., I, 10, 42 and 49; Or. 20, 67; De Div. II, 64, 133; 
Diog. Laert, IX, 40; Plut., Qu. Conv., V, 7, 6, 2; Dion. of Hal., De Comp. 


Verb., c. 24. 
2 Diog. Laert., II, 63; cf. also Walz, Rhet. Gr., 1X, 559 (Longinus). 
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by the walks of the Academy. For that is the school of manifold 
and various discourse in which first of all are imprinted the foot- 
steps of Plato, . ... for all that copiousness and abounding 
source of eloquence is derived from these men.” Compare 
Brut., 31, 121; 97, 333. De Orat., I, 135;.59 andoo. hem seo 
Acad., Introd., p. 13: ‘Cicero calls eloquence the child of the 
Academy.” He cites Parad., sec. 2; De: Fat., 3; .Tuse., 171; 
De Of., 1,3; De Fin., IV,5.° We may note also Tac:, Dials, ol. 

In the fourth century Xenocrates was of sufficient eminence 
as an orator to be employed on an embassy. Crantor was a 
writer of choice diction and pleasing fulness. Diog. Laert., IV, 
27; Cic., Acad. @;, I 44 135 -sfora fragment see Sext. Emp., 
XI, 51-8; Zeller (Plato and the Academy, 553).  Polemo 
thought philosophy should concern itself with matters of practi- 
cal import only; Diog. Laert., 1V,18. He wrote on literary topics, 
but was in general averse to popular display; Diog. Laert., 1. c. 
Arcesilaus (Arcesilas) belongs to the third century. Cicero, De 
Orat., III, 18, 67, says: ‘‘Arcesilas employed an eminently 
graceful manner of speaking, . . . . He was the first to adopt the 
practice of not declaring what he himself thought, but disputing 
what any other person said that he | Arcesilaus] thought.” 
Diogenes Laertius says (IV, 28, speaking of the Academy) that 
he began the custom of disputing both sides of a question. Else- 
where (IX, 51) he represents this idea as originating with Pro- 
tagoras. Cicero (Tusc., II, 3, 9) likes this custom as giving 
scope for eloquence, and says that Aristotle first made use of 
it, and later all the Aristotelians as well as the Academy.’ Quin- 
tilian (XIT, 2, 25) makes the practice peculiar to the Academy 
and adds that it is likely to prove serviceable to eloquence.” The 
custom, wherever practiced, has naturally a strong epideictic tend- 
ency. Carneades is a notable example. Arcesilaus is compared 
with him, Cic., De Orat., III, 21, 80. Crates (third century 
B. C.) left orations delivered to assemblies and speeches as 
ambassador; Diog. Laert., IV, 23. 


| Cf. De Orat., I, 8, 84; III, 27, 107, 108. 
2 Of. XII, 1, 35; Diog. Laert., VII, 181. 
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The second century B. C. is rendered notable by Carneades, 
whose epideictic displays at Rome and elsewhere occasioned so 
much discussion. He marks the entrance of a new spirit into 
the Academy, a reversal of its traditional attitude. His striking 
eloquence is often referred to.’ Diodorus of Adramyttium 
(second century B. C.) united philosophy and rhetoric (Strabo, 
XIII. 1, 66). As in the first period when the school avoided 
rhetorical display, so after Carneades there were some who 
stood out in opposition to the general trend, adhering to heredi- 
tary teachings. Clitomachus of Carthage (second century 
B. C.) was a pupil of Carneades, but a professed enemy of 
rhetoric, though his consolatio on the fall of Carthage would 
seem to have been of an epideictic character (Cicero., Tusc., 
IIT, 22,54). Cicero ( Tusc., II, 3, 9) shows that Philo of Larissa 
(first century B.C.) was enthusiastically devoted to rhetoric as well 
as philosophy. He is classed ( Tusc., II, 11, 26) among those not 
only very eloquent, but also fond of introducing appropriate lines 
from the poets. Charmides (Charmadas in Cicero), also of the 
first century, was as remarkable for eloquence as was Clitomachus 
for genius (Cic., Acad. P., II, 6,16). He held that philosophy 
was the only source of eloquence (Cic., De Orat., I, 18, 84 i.) 
denying that rhetoric was of any value in gaining it. He is 
classed among those who would relegate oratory to the court and 
petty-assembly tamquam in aliquod pistrinum (Cic., De Orat., I, 
11, 46); compare also Or. 16, 51, where Carneades compares the 
diction of Charmides and that of Clitomachus. Charmides seems 
a fair representative of a class of philosophers who, though 
employing the arts of eloquence themselves, affect to despise 
rhetoric and deny its influence upon oratory.” 

The Peripatetics had always an appreciation of the beauties 
of language, and seemed to pride themselves upon their devotion 
both to the theory and the practice. The Academy justified its 
hostility by a one-sided interpretation of Plato, and the Peripa- 
tetics in their opposite position made appeal also to the founder 

1 Cic., De Orat., I, 45, 49; II, 38, 161; III, 18, 68 ; Acad., I, 12, 46; II, 18, 60; 


De Rep., 111, 8; De Fin., III, 12, 41; and elsewhere. 
2 Of. Sext. Empiricus, p. 678 (Bekk.). 
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of their school and his immediate successors. Cicero (De Orat., 
I, 10, 43) says: The Peripatetics hold that the very aids and 
ornaments of speech which you consider the peculiar property of 
orators must be sought from them. (They say) that Aristotle 
and Theophrastus wrote more copiously and better than all the 
masters of the art of speech.’ 

Cicero probably refers to the general course of Peripatetic 
philosophy, but in the case of the Academy chiefly to his own or 
the immediately preceding period, when he speaks of the ‘delicate 
and flowing style of the Peripatetics and the Academy,” and adds 
that their language is ‘‘too diffuse and luxuriant for a spirited 


2 


contest in the forum or a pleading at the bar” (Brut., 31, 121).’ 

In harmony with the general favor in which the Peripatetics 
held graceful writing is the fact that more than the other schools 
they seem to have taken up literary and_ historical studies. 


'Cf. also Orat., I, 5,and Tuse., I, 4,7: “joined eloquence with philoso- 
phy” (cf. Heine’s note), and Brut., 31,119 and 120, where he indicates that 
he regards the Peripatetic philosophy as the most proper to form the ideal 
orator’s style upon; cf. De Orat., III, 35, 141; Orat. 19, 62; Quintil., III, 1, 15; 
XII, 2,25; Tac., Dial., 31. For general appreciative reference to Aristotle’s 
style see note, Wilkins’ De Orat., I, 11, 49. To the references there Grote 
adds (Aristotle, I, 43), Ad Att., II, 1; Dion. of Hal., De Comp. Verb , chap. xxiv; 
Demetrius (Spengel, III, 290, 27). We may add still further Cic., Tusc., I, 4, 
1; De Orat, GED ISi67- Di aa 140-44. 

2 Cicero is not careful to distinguish between the Platonists and Aristote- 
lians in his references to the rhetorical qualities of philosophical schools; cf. 
Teuffel and Schwabe, Lat. Lit., sec. 183; Cic., Brut., chap. 31. et passim. The 
Academy and the Peripatetics are referred to separately as contributing 
much to oratory, but in several of the more notable passages the two schools 
are joined; e.g., De Fin., IV, 3, 6, where he grows enthusiastic over their 
‘instances of good speaking in orations,” their “ polish and fitness,” and their 
“brilliance of language.” “With what splendid language have they adorned 
that part of the subject which requires ornate and impressive eloquence, 
discussing justice .... not like men picking out thorns—the Stoics... 
but like men who knew how to handle great subjects elegantly. What there- 
fore are their consolations ? what their exhortations?” Cf. also De Orat., III, 
27, 107, 108, 109: “omnem civilem orationem in horum alterutro genere 
versari.” Cicero’s ideal orator is a combination of the orator and the philoso- 
pher: cf. De Orat., I, 15,68; Tuse:, 1; 26; 64, Gb; V,2,5,6; De Orat., Ve) 9; 
I, 10, 43; II, 16, 60, 61; III, 148; Orat. 3,12, 18. His own power as an orator 
is due to philosophy: Tusc., I, 3,6; Orat., 3, 12, 13; De Or., I, 20, 91; P. Arch., 
Vi, 12,18: 
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Zeller ( Aristotle, II, 451) says that no philosopher after Strato 
merits the name of an independent thinker. The school culti- 
vated history, literature, and grammar, and devoted itself zeal- 
ously to rhetoric and ethics. This last statement must apply, 
though in a lesser degree, to the period preceding Strato. 

The successor of Aristotle was given the name Theophrastus 
in recognition of the “divine character of his eloquence.”’' 
Strabo (XIII, 2, 4) says “Aristotle made all his disciples 
eloquent, but Theophrastus most eloquent of all.” » Heraclides 
of Pontus (fourth century B. C.) was a versatile writer in 
general literature and rhetoric and philosophy. He wrote 
histories, some in the style of comedy and some in that of 
tragedy. His writings are cadNoTd Te Kai apiota, Diog. Laert., 
V, 86-90. 

Of Callisthenes of Olynthus (fourth century B.C.) Cicero 
says (De Orat., II, 14,58) that his style was appropriate for 
rhetorical declamation rather than history; cf. Ad Quint., XI 
(XIII), 4; Plutarch (Alew., 53 and 54) shows his dexterity in 
arguing both sides of a question epideictically. 

Clearchus of Soli (fourth century B. C.) is styled by Zeller 
( Aristotle, Il, 443) a man of literature rather than a philosopher. 
Lynceus and Praxiphanes (fourth century B.C.) are cited by 
the same authority as among those who turned from philosophy 
‘to history, history of literature, politics, ethics, and rhetoric.”’” 
Demetrius of Phalerum, at the very close of this century, presents 
the style of the philosopher combined with the orator’s strength 
and impressiveness; Diog. Laert., V, 82. A versatile writer: 
“the most polished of all these orators ;’’ Cicero, De Orat., II, 23, 
95; Orat. 27, 92,94; Brut., IX, 37; De Off., I, 1, 3, speaks of his 
pre-eminence as a philosopher and orator. Strato, of the third 
century, was chiefly noted as a natural scientist.’ Ritter, Hist. 

1 Diog. Laert., V,38; Strabo, XIII, 2,4; Cic., Orat.19, 62; Quintil., X, 1,83; 
Cic., Tuse., V, 9, 24; De Orat.. I, 11, 49; IIT, 48, 184; and Brut., 9, 38; 31, 121. 

2 Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, “ Asianismus und Atticismus,” Hermes, XX XV 
(1900), 16, refers to the epideictic tendency of Aristotle's immediate friends 
and pupils. 

3 Gross’ statement (Philodemus, LV) seems to be based upon a misinter- 
pretation of Diog. Laert., V, 58. 
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of Phil., III, 370, says that after him came the period of affected 
ornament. Lyco of Troas (third century B. C.) is classed by 
Ritter, J. ¢., with Aristo of Ceos and Critolaus as one of those 
who helped clothe philosophy in the mantle of oratory (Strabo, 
X, 5, 6). Cieero (De Fin., V, 5, 13) speaks of him as a man 
rich in eloquence. Diog. Laert. (V, 66) terms him a surpassingly 
sweet speaker, and as evidence of his reputation in this regard 
adds a current play upon his name. 

Aristo of Ceos is fixed for us as a philosopher of strong 
epideictic tendency by Strabo’s (X, 5,6) characterization: ‘The 
oldest imitator of Bion.” Cicero (De Fin., V, 5, 13) says he 
was a “neat and elegant writer” of ‘‘ polished style,” but lacking 
in dignity. 

In the second century B. C. Critolaus was one of the embassy 
to Rome (155 B. C.), where he gained great favor as an orator. 
His style was scita et teretia (Gell., VI, I4, 10). Cicero (De 
Fin., V, 5, 14) refers to his eloquence.’ Quintilian (II, 17, 15) 
shows that he wrote also on rhetoric. Sextus Empiricus (p. 677, 
10, Bekk.) says that Critolaus and his followers, noticing the ease 
with which rhetoric was prostituted, spoke ill of it and called it 
KAKOTEXVIA. 

Agatharchides (second century B. C.) wrote on grammar, 
history, and geography. Photius says his style was dignified, 
clear, full of sententious passages. In his speeches he imitated 
Thucydides. Apellicon of Teos (first century B. C.) was 
employed as an ambassador in the war against Mithridates. 
Athenaeus of Seleucia (first century B. C.) was among those 
who styled rhetoric the art of deceiving. 

The Stoics, like the Peripatetics, regarded rhetoric as of 
great importance. But their interest was in its formal side 
rather than in rhetoric as a means of securing the more pleasing 
qualities of style. Diogenes Laertius says (VII, 42) that the 
Stoics adopted the common definition of rhetoric as the art of 
speaking well wept tov év dueEddw AOyov; but with them speaking 
well was speaking the exact truth( Walz, Rhet. Gr., VII, 8, 20). 

1 Cf. De Orat., II, 38, 160. 
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In spite of individuals of marked epideictic characteristics, it 
is a just representation of the school as a whole which Quintilian 
gives (X, 1, 84): “The old Stoics paid but little attention to 
elocution. They had great power of reasoning and in enforcing 
what they taught. They were rather acute in discussing their 
subjects than lofty in style—an excellence at which they certainly 
do not aim.” So also Cicero, Brut., 31, 119 ff.: “They | the 
Stoics | devote their whole time to the study of logic and never 
trouble to acquire the free, fluent, varied style. Your uncle | Cato | 
gained what the Stoics could give —the art of reasoning, but for 
the art of speaking went to the masters of rhetoric.”' The 
Stoics use ‘language which is not clear, smooth, and flowing ; but 
meager and dry, broken and disjointed; and if anyone shall 
approve such a style, he will do so with this limitation, that 
it is not suited for the orator” (De Orat., II, 88, 159).’ 

Aristo of Chios is styled by Diog. Laert. (VII, 161) a man of 
persuasive eloquence and of great popularity with the masses. 
He was popularly called the “siren.” Zeller (Hpicureans and 
Stoics, 60) says he was fluent and wordy, and adds that he 
condemned. logic. 

Diogenes the Stoic was one of the embassy to Rome (155 
B. C.), and there made epideictic speeches. His style was 
modesta et sobria (Gell... VI, 14, 10). 

Mnesarchus (second century B. C.) is classed (Cic., De Orat., 
I, 11, 45, 46) among those who would relegate oratory to the 
court and petty-assembly tamquam in aliquod pistrinum. In 
De Orat., I, 18, 83, he is represented as saying: ‘‘Those whom 
we call orators are nothing but a set of mechanics, with glib and 
well-practiced tongues. No one can be an orator but the man of 
true wisdom—the philosopher.” Panaetius of Rhodes (second 
century B. C.) is said to have aimed at a more brilliant 
rhetorical style. Cicero (De Fin., IV, 28, 79) shows that he 
was fond of quoting Plato, Xenophon, and Theophrastus. His 
belief that a lawyer is justified in supporting the probable, even 


1 Cf. also Brut., 31, 118. 
2 Cf.also Brut., 31, 118, end; De Orat., III, 18, 65 and 66. 
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though it be not altogether true (De Off., II, 14, 51), may 
throw some light on the character of his style. Strabo (III, 
2, 9) speaks of an exaggerated rhetorical style as characteristic of 
Posidonius (first century B. C.). He was a versatile writer, 
an ambassador to Rome in 86 B.C. He discoursed with dig- 
nity and fluency on the value of pain, while being tortured by 
the gout (Cic., Tusc., II, 25,61). His style was far removed 
from the ungraceful stiffness which frequently characterized the 
Stoics. Athenodorus of Tarsus (first century B. C.) won great 
influence through his capacity for discoursing at great length 
without preparation on any given subject. Among the Romans 
Seneca (first century B. C.) presents the epideictic qualities in 
great prominence. Quintilian (X, 1, 125) does not approve his 
style; cf. Aul. Gell., XII, 12. The views of the Stoics of the 
second century A. D. may be gathered from the writings of 
Epictetus, who, while professing approval of skill in argument, 
urges those who would follow real philosophy to make eloquence 
purely subordinate.’ In III, 23, he chides those who are fond 
of ostentation. Philosophy must attract by its teachings, not 
through display. Hearers should leave the school with pain 
rather than with pleasure. It is a school of surgery. He quotes 
Rufus as saying that, if one had leisure to praise him, he was 
speaking to no purpose. His Hnchiridion, 33, 11, advises 
against attending private display-recitations; cf. also 1, 26. 
He does not entirely reject care about speaking, but men must 
not be captivated by it as by a siren (1, 23, end). Plato’s 
eloquence was no aid to his philosophy (ae ed) ae 

The attitude of the Epicureans upon the question of fine 
writing is quite similar to that of the Stoics, and their theories 
were fully observed in practice. Epicurus cared nothing for 
logic or literature. He thought rhetoric of value only to give 
clearness (Diog. Laert., X, 13). His writings, however, are not 
characterized by this quality, and are not free from ostentation. 
Diogenes Laertius, X, 2, says he was led to the study of philosophy 

w(Ojadintss Ih gs Wales I, 233, 

* Cf. Simplicius on Epictetus, chaps. 49, 33,11; 44 and 45. 
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by a contempt for the grammarians who could not explain 
certain points in Hesiod. His advice is: “Avoid all kinds of 
education.” ’ Aristophanes the grammarian ( Diog. Laert., X, 13) 
censures his choice of words; Cicero (Tusc., II, 3, 8) speaks, as 
though voicing the general sentiment, in derision of Epicurus 
and the whole school as taking no pains to express themselves 
well and therefore unfit to be read. This agrees with other 
evidence that the hostility of Epicurus had become hereditary in 
the school. 

Hermarchus of Mitylene (270 B. C.) was his successor. 
Diogenes Laertius (X, 24) says that he was devoted to rhetoric, 
and that his writings were ‘‘«a\Nota.” Cicero classes Metro- 
dorus (fourth century B. C.) with Epicurus in his censure 
(Tusc., II, 3,4). Lucretius seems checked in his natural tend- 
ency to eloquent style by his adherence to Epicureanism.’ 
A bitter opponent of rhetoric appears in the first century B. C. 
in the person of Philodemus. He follows and enlarges upon 
the teachings of Epicurus. His views are set forth in his 
rhetoric. He is especially opposed to the claim that rhetoric 
ean fit youth for public life. He compares rhetoric and 
philosophy, to the disadvantage of the former. Rhetoric con- 
tributes nothing to human welfare. Rhetors are sycophants ; 
they get money falsely; they destroy the people. Philosophy is 
the benefactor of the race; it is the only source of right living, 
the true basis for oratory. His position on the question, Is 

SDiog wx Oc. also Quintil, cll 2.24: El iS los Cics Deen. 1, ts 

2 Lucretius, speaking of the inspiration of his theme (I, 921 ff.) and the 
pleasures of poetry, assumes a distinctly apologetic tone. He makes haste to 
give his didactic and scientific purpose the chief prominence. He excuses for 
the use of verse and for poetic beauty, and shows the estimate he would 
place upon it by comparing it to the honey with which physicians smear the 
cup that contains a bitter potion. The same comparison is made, Book IV, 
1-25, and for the same purpose. In I, 1438 ff. and elsewhere, the subordination 


of literary beauty is made clear; cf. 1,415. He puts forth lucidity as his 
great aim, I, 143, 144, 415, 933. He speaks in scorn (I, 643, 644) of those who 
veraque constituunt, quae belle tangere possunt 
auris et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore. 
The exceeding difficulty of his task is referred to I, 136-9, 920-50; III, 
258-61. 
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rhetoric an art? is somewhat inconsistent. At one time he 
makes full denial (see p. 225, end); at another he seems to 
hold, against other Epicureans, that Sophistic rhetoric is an art. 
There is no art of forensic or judicial oratory. Every man’s 
general knowledge will answer for that. The question is dis- 
cussed, e. g.. Vol. I, pp. 68, 69 (Suppl., p. 34, Sudhaus); Suppl., 
38, 45, 47, 61, 22, Vol. IT, p. 235.’ 


v !The conflict between rhetoric and philosophy was long and memorable. 
Their rivalry had a basis in differing views in regard to the theory and 
method of intellectual and moral training. There was added to this in many 
cases bitter personal animosity. The periods of most heated strife were the 
fifth and second centuries B. C.and the second and fourth A. D. Between these 
the conflict lulled. Sometimes one side or the other seemed almost conquered, 
only to revive and renew the struggle on slightly different grounds. With 
such fiuctuations it continued for more than eight centuries. The Greeks 
traced both their rhetoric and their philosophy back to Homer. But previous 
to the close of the fifth century neither had received formal study; they were 
not reduced to a system, and no rivalry existed. The philosophical studies of 
the pre-Socratics were not of such a nature as to come into special conflict 
with oratory. The two did not occupy common territory. Then came the 
conscious effort to formulate the laws of language and argumentation, and to 
teach men to speak well. Oratory also claimed to give ethical and political 
culture. At almost the same time Socrates created a new meaning for 
philosophy —the study of men rather than of the physical universe. His 
successors followed him in this, though with less rigid adherence to his limita- 
tions. From this time on philosophy in its highest sense meant the pursuit 
of truth. While this conception of philosophy was in process of formation 
the Sophists precipitated conflict by the extent and character of their pre- 
tensions. They claimed to be the exponents of culture, to unite in themselves 
philosophy and rhetoric. The task of educating the youth should fall to 
them. Inasense their claims were well founded, but neither their rhetoric 
nor their philosophy was of the higher type. Truth was not the only or the 
chief aim in their investigations. The beautiful in form and the specious in 
argument were in many cases the limit of their search. Their educational 
aim was to produce the subtle man, the successful politician, rather than 
breadth of view and nobility of character. A quibble was as important a 
topic for discussion as a serious moral question. Rhetorical training sufficed 
for all the needs of life. 

The etrong grounds taken by Plato in opposition to these defects in 
sophistic ideals is familiar. The lines on which the conflict was to be waged 
are already visible. It was carried on with vigor by the philosophers and 
the rhetors, who in a sense were the successors of the Sophists. It does not 
seem probable that this strife affected the mass of the people to any extent. 
Arnim supposes that, in spite of the radical differences between them, phi- 
losophy and rhetoric were looked upon only as two means of education 
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The Cynics were followers of Antisthenes (fourth century 
B. C.), so noted as an epideictic orator. He was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and retained, in some of his writings at least, the 
style peculiar to that school after he had turned to philo- 
sophical studies; Diog. Laert., VI, 2; cf. also, for his epi- 
deictic qualities, Diog. Laert., VI, 14. He was fond of playing 
on words. Antisthenes is the earliest writer in whose works 
a duatpiBy is cited.’ The Cynics and the Stoics were especially 
inclined to the adoption of this form, and some of its peculiar quali- 
ties are seen already in Antisthenes. Diogenes Laertius, VI,9, may 


differing chiefly in method. Socrates and Protagoras were to them men of 
the same calling. With modifications, it was the present-day question of the 
“practical” education versus general mental training. At the close of the 
fourth century B. C. rhetoric had taken a subordinate place. It was one of 
the culture topics, the éyxixXva uabnuara. The introduction of Greek civiliza- 
tion to Rome was simultaneous with the renewal of the slumbering rivalry. 
Should rhetoric or philosophy gain the greater influence? Philodemus, 
Sextus Empiricus, Quintilian, Cicero, and Lucian are the chief sources of 
information, and the points of attack were plainly much the same as in 
earlier centuries. The differences were still based on opposing conceptions 
of culture. Specitic charges were brought against rhetoric: 

1. It is not an art. It fails when tried by the Stoic definition of a réxv7; 
Geese, ooxt; Emp. 10, 78,26; Quintil., If, 17, 18, 27; I, 16, 1; TE dé) i; 
Philod., I, 22; II, 107. A true art is the same regardless of time and place; 
rhetoric is not,sois not anart. A true art deals with the truth; rhetoric 
makes use of falsehoods, therefore is not an art; cf. Philod., 1, 22. All true 
arts have a definite end (ré\os) which they attain; rhetoric has not, therefore is 
not an art: Sext. Emp., 13; Quintil., II, 17, 22; Philod., II, 105, 125. The 
three kinds of oratory (cuuBoureutixdy, dixarvixdy, émidecktixdv) each have a separate 
purpose and each fails. 

2. Rhetoric lacks practical utility. Cities have expelled rhetoricians, 
notably Sparta, Athens, Crete, and Rome. There were orators before 
rhetoric existed and there are now, outside of the schools of rhetoric. 

3. Rhetoric lacks a vAy idfa —a materia propria. 

4. There were also attacks on the hollowness and pretension of rhetoric. 
It was a mere trick of persuasion. Facility in speaking must be viewed with 
suspicion. Sudhaus holds (ed. Philod.) that all these arguments were formu- 
lated by one person, Critolaus. In general on this question consult Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, I, p. 250, n.2; p. 8,n.2; Sudhaus, Philodemus, Suppl.; 
Arnim, Dio von Prusa, pp. 4-114 (1898). 

1The darp.84 was a short discourse on some philosophical theme, with a 
slight dialogue between the speaker and an imagined opponent. For further 
discussion see pp. 234 ff. 
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perhaps imply his employment of inanimate objects as speakers. 
The passage represents a statue as speaking. Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus, 330 B. C., was a noted rhetorician. His history is 
blamed (Plut., Praec. Pol., VI, 7) because of its many rhetorical 
speeches. Menippus of Gadara was a pure satirist. Monimus 
(fourth century B. C.) mingled jest with serious themes; Diog. 
Laert., VI, 83. Diogenes Laertius (IX, 110) says of Timon the 
Skeptic (third century B.C.) that he occupied himself with works 





quite inconsistent with philosophy—comedy, tragedy, lyric and 
epic poetry. He was witty and a satirist. Sextus Empiricus 
(beginning of third century A. D.) was strongly opposed to all 
forms of rhetoric. 

The vast increase in the circle of interests embraced under 
the term “philosophy” not only favored the retention and rapid 
increase of epideictic features, but would have rendered their 
exclusion difficult. After Aristotle (the pre-Socratics and Sophists 
are referred to on p. 214; cf. p. 224) there were few who devoted 
themselves exclusively to philosophy in the stricter meaning. 
Isocrates had used the term in a very comprehensive sense. 
It became more and more inclusive. Aristotle’s wider definition 
of philosophy, as including all scientific knowledge and research, 
became still further extended until Chrysippus styles it “the 
science of things divine and human.” (This is repeated by 
Max. Tyr., 32,1; see p. 239.) Cicero, De Orat., I, 3, 6-12, calls 
philosophy ‘the originator and parent of all the arts which merit 
praise ;”’ IIT, 35, 142, 143 “a union of wisdom and eloquence ;”’ 
cf. also Tusc., I, 26, 64,65; V,2,5,6. Plut., Script. M. de Hd. Pue- 
rorum, 10, says: The chief advantages gained from philosophy 
are ‘‘to honor parents, worship the gods, obey the laws, treat others 
well, restrain passion,” etc., through a long list of moral and 
civic virtues, at whose basis, he claims, lies the study of philosophy. 
Philosophy thus becomes almost coextensive with all useful knowl- 
edge. The relations between this expanded and _ popularized 
philosophy and rhetoric were, from the very nature of the case, 
intimate. There was an instinctive feeling of kinship. They 
worked reciprocally. Philosophy had need of rhetoric to present 
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its principles and teachings in clear and, what was equally 
important, in pleasing and impressive manner, while the orator, 
-who had already received a great part of his training in the 
schools of philosophy —the chief educational institutions of the 
time —naturally turned to it as furnishing popular material for 
the exercise of his oratorical powers. It agrees with this that 
so many were at the same time, or at different periods of their 
lives, philosophers and rhetors, or joined with philosophy studies 
in poetry, history, and general literature. Quintilian, IIT, 1, 15, 
says: ‘‘ Philosophers have paid even more attention to rhetoric 
than the rhetors since Theophrastus.” Cicero (Orat. 3, 12, 13) 
says that he owed less to the schools of rhetoric than to the 
Academy.’ In the latter passage the oratorical power of Pericles 
and of Demosthenes is ascribed to their philosophical studies. 
Plato (Phaedrus, 270 A) says that Pericles owes his great ora- 
torical power to the philosophical training he received from inter- 
course with Anaxagoras; cf. Plut., V. Pericles. This is in proof 
of the general proposition that philosophical training is necessary 
for the highest excellence as a speaker. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Ad Ammaeum de Demosth. et Aristot., chaps. 1—3, pro- 
tests against the idea that Demosthenes gained his perfection of 
style from Aristotle. Isocrates, Cicero, and Themistius (each 
living in an age of sharp discussion between rhetoric and philoso- 
phy) are conspicuous among those who regarded themselves as 
embodying and reconciling rhetoric and philosophy. 

With this natural affinity between philosophy and rhetoric 
we must connect as an auxiliary, also epideictic in its very 
nature, the relations between philosophy and religion. Philoso- 
phy had helped to destroy the old beliefs, and now assumed to 
supply their place. The entire field of morals was taken under 
its care. There were those who devoted themselves chiefly to 
theory, but others must pass about among the masses of the 
people and publish in popular form the teachings of philosophers, 
applying them to practical questions of everyday life. Some of 
these philosophers were men of independent power, but the great 

1 Of. Quintil., X, 1, 81, and XII, 2, 22. 
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majority must have contented themselves with elaborating and 
presenting the thoughts of others. Wilamowitz characterizes 
the situation in the third century B. C.: The people wanted the 
teachings of the great leaders. They could not go to them. They 
must depend upon the ‘wandering preachers.” Therefore their 
compositions were reproductions, expositions, sermons from a text 
furnished by some renowned philosopher, moralizing wapaivéoes, 
all popularized by verses from Homer and other familiar poets, 
witticisms. quotations from historians, and the like (condensed 
from <Antigonos v. Karystos, 312). 

There was temptation, to which many yielded, to reduce phi- 
losophy to idle trifling, to exalt the manner above the thought. 
Epideictic display is inherent in these conditions. The hollow- 
ness and pretense of much popular philosophy are implied in 
Appian, Bell. Mith., XII, 5, 28. 

Thus the enlarged scope of philosophy, its new relations with 
the masses of the people, its assumption of control over general 
education, and especially of religious instruction, the applica- 
tion of ethics to practical living, and in particular the relations 
between philosophy and rhetoric, lead to a prominence of the 
epideictic spirit in philosophy. governed in degree by the condi- 
tions of different periods and by individual character. 

From the very earliest times we may discern a certain practical 
commingling of the epideictic and the philosophical. This is 
first noticeable in a union of the parenetic and the epideictic 
elements: cf. p. 96. The fact is noted on p- 136 that the BaoidiKos 
Aoyos exists contemporaneously and in close connection with a 
similar composition termed the 7ept Baowdedas, and that the latter 
in many cases differed chiefly in the more general, impersonal, 
and essay-like character of its treatment and in the prominence 
given to the oupPovreuvtixos element. The wept Baoirefas has a 
special interest here from this latter point of view. Joined with 
the mpotpewtixos, which, in many cases at least, must have differed 
from it chiefly in being less restricted in its application, it is one 
of the oldest examples of a combination of the epideictic style 
and popular philosophy. These two forms have a long history. 
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The avowed purpose of the wept Baovdefas —to present the prin- 
ciples upon which a prince should base his rule and to portray 
the ideal sovereign (see p. 136)—is one which falls in easily with 
the natural tendency of the philosopher to turn preacher. It 
presents an honorable and attractive theme, and one, too, in which 
the display element could hardly be excluded. The origin of 
this form is epideictic (see p. 136). It is seen in Isocrates 
(e. g., Ad Nicoclem) and in the works of Antisthenes, his con- 
temporary ( Diog. Laert., VI, 16). From this time on it has a 
prominent place in the history of moralizing philosophy. We 
find one or more treatises under this title credited by Diogenes 
Laertius to the following philosophers: Aristotle, Antisthenes, 
Cleanthes, Epicurus, Ocellus Lucanus, Persaeus, Sphaerus, Strato, 
Theophrastus (cf. p. 234).’ 

Previous to this Gorgias and Lysias in their display orations 
at Olympia had made the feature of advice an important part (cf. 
Isocrates, pp. 95, 96), and thus the introduction of the parenetic 
element in an érideés had received legitimization, if that were 
needed. The mpotpertixes, exhortatio, or tapatvetixes, as it is 
sometimes called,’ has a long and interesting history (cf. Hart- 
lich, Leipziger Studien, XI, 1889). In a broad way the zpo- 
TpemTiKos is a union of philosophy and rhetoric. The Sophists 

1 For more purely epideictic orators who chose this theme see the list in 
the closing chapter. 

* Hartlich, Leipziger Studien, XI, 222, et passim, discusses the meaning 
of the terms vapalveois and mporpertixds Adyos. He refers to the familiar synony- 
mous use of mporperrikds Néyos, TapdkAnors, and mpotpor}. Here he might have 
added opudw and its derivatives, especially rapépunocs ; cf. lamblichus, Protrep., 
ed. Pistelli, p. 24, 18 (rapépunory él dirocogpiav), and elsewhere. But the unquali- 
tied assertion, “‘apaivests non est exhortatio, sed, ut Senecae verbo utar (Ep. 
95, 65), praeceptio,” while stating a true distinction, gives an impression of 
uniformity in the use of these words which is not warranted by the usage of 
Greek authors. The lack of separate rhetorical treatment in extant works 
renders the exact idea contained in these two terms more difficult to deter- 
mine. The mporperrixos 4OXnrais, for which rules are given in Dionys. of Hal. 
(Ars Rhet., chap. vii), is of little assistance. It is purely epideictic, and its 
connections are with the panegyric and the general’s speech (cf. p. 232, and 
for further discussion of its relations to the general’s speech, see pp. 209 ff.). It 
is quite a different thing from the mporpemrixds \dyos as a characteristic speech 
of philosophy and rhetoric. The casual references to protreptic and parenetic 
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claimed that such a union existed in themselves, and with them 
doubtless this form originated, as Hirzel argues, Hermes, X, 
61 ff. Isocrates (Ad Demon., 3) implies a well-settled title.’ 
It has no extant rhetorical treatment as a distinctive form of 
epideictic oratory. Menander recognizes it only as a concomitant 


1 Cf. also Euthyd., 278 D and 307 A, and elsewhere in Plato. 


speech in Menander are also of little assistance to a clear idea of the use of 
these terms. In general we may say: (1) that such technical distinction as 
Hartlich states can be easily established and instances of its use presented ; 
but (2) it is also true that in many cases the words seem to be used even by 
technical writers as fully interchangeable; and (3) in the vast majority of 
instances they are used in a loose, indefinite way, either with almost the same 
meaning, or more frequently with a more or less noticeable predominance of 
the precept character in the word rapav4 and its derivatives. We may add, 
at this point, that the lexicons(exc. Hesychius, cf. also Stephanus) fail to give 
any distinctive use of the words, and the meanings given there require no 
special notice. In trying to determine more fully their usage, we have con- 
sulted especially the following authors: Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Dion 
Chrysostomus, Iamblichus, Sextus Empiricus, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Andocides, Dinarchus, Lysias, Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, the rhetors as found in Spengel and Walz. 

The narrow technical use of the words mapalveous and mpotperrixds byos, 
and the general scope of each, may be seen in such passages as Isoc., Ad 
Demon., init. (ef. also Dionys. of Hal., rpordwrnrixés, 1); Stobaeus, Eel., II, p. 
14; Aeschines, Contra Ctes., 154; Or. 1,191; Plato, Huthyd., 274 E; and, in the 
case of the mporperrixds Aéyos, many others; cf. also Seneca, Ep. 95, 65. It 
should be observed, however, that Seneca in Epistles 94 and 95 is referring to 
philosophy only, and that the rapatvescs and mporperrixods Abyos as technical 
\éyou. had other uses as well. Technically the rpotperrixds \éyos is an exhorta- 
tion to some general course — philosophy, rhetoric, virtue. It gives a com- 
prehensive view, setting forth the advantages and removing the objections 
(Stobaeus, Ecl., II, 14 ff.). The wapatveors is practically without formal defini- 
tion. The essentials of its technical use may readily be discovered from 
Isoc., Ad Demon., init.; Plato, Def., 413. C ; Seneca, Ep. 95, 65; and other inci- 
dental references. Cf. also Stephanus, Lew., s. v. mapalveots and mpotpemrixds 
Néyos. In distinction from the mporpemrixds Nbyos the mapaivesrs presents a series 
of precepts which will serve as a guide of conduct under fixed conditions; cf. 
Seneca, Ep. 95, 7, where illustration is taken from the pilot. The wapatveos as 
a part of philosophy may have a restricted and personal application, e. g., how 
to manage servants; or it may be more general, e, g., how to live well. Aristo 
the Stoic and Cleanthes (Seneca, Ep. 94, 1ff.; 95, 1) favor the more general view. 
Isocrates, De Permut., 67, 68, recognizes that a special style is appropriate 
for the rapalvecrs. It does not require that continuity of diction which he 
adopts elsewhere, but each thought is, as it were,a separate head : droNvoas yap 
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of some other form of oration, e. g., an important element in 
the Aada (Sp. IIIT, 388) and the wpomeurricos Aeyos (Sp. IT, 
395). In either of these exhortation may, under appropriate 
conditions, become the controlling motive of the oration ; cf. also 
the 7apapvOntixos and the émitagios. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


amd Tov mpotépou Kai xwpis womrep TA KaNoIueva Kepaddara rovjoas. We may add here 
the fact that the technical use of mporperrixés is far more frequent and well 
defined than is the case with the contrasted word; e.g., Hesychius contains a 
discussion of zpotpor?, but none of mwapaiveois ; so with Ernesti, Lex. ; Stephanus 
alone refers to both. This prominence of the parenetic element in the word 
mapa and its derivatives agrees with the connection which is sometimes 
made between gnomic poetry and the rapaiveors ; cf. Dion. Chrys., Or. II, p. 20, 
10 (Dind.); Sext. Emp., 274, 25 (660, 20 ff., Bekk.); 276, 29 (662, 30, Bekk.); 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 1,78; Photius has a rapaiveois dca yvwptodoyias ; 
cf. also Cod. Gr. Sangerm., fol., 163 A: ypamae kara crorxetov mapacverixal. Yet in 
Walz, Rhet. Gr., I1, 592, 2, the yvéun is styled a speech, éri re mporpérwy, e. g., 
that one ought to entertain strangers; cf. also II, 592, 22. In I1, 291 and 297, 
14 ff, the yvwun is made a chief source of rpotpor7. 

Quite in line with this is an almost technical use of rapaiveois among the 
rhetors, where it seems to mean the moral or application, Sp. II, 21, 11; 
Walz, Rhet., 576, 13. A mapalvecrs may be derived from a myth; yet in II, 
568, 9, it is said that the myth belongs to the cuuBoudeutixdy yévos, for by it we 
mpotpérouev éri te. The xpela (11,588, 19) is useful for rapaivesrs. In II, 574, 15, 
Aesop’s Fables give a Buwded} Thy rapalveocy, ofa pytwp dia wiOwy mowvpuevos ; cf. 
II, 577, 22. Hartlich concludes (/. ¢.) that the mapatveors belongs to the 
yévos cuuGovrevtixdy, and his language seems open to the implication that 
the mporperrixds Néyos does not. He quotes Ammonius, 132, to the effect that 
the mapaivesis is a part of the cuuBovy. But this is inconclusive as a distine- 
tion, as unlimited evidence might be produced, including the rporpory, under 
this head; e. g., Syrianus, Walz, Rhet. Gr., IV, 763; II, 592, 22; II, 568, 9; 
Plato, Def. 413°C; Legg., XI, 933 B; Alc., I, 107 B; Dion. Chrys., Or. 1; 
p. 20, 10 (Dind.), and 29, 19; Demosth., Prooem., LVI, et passim ad lib. 
Instances of the interchangeable use of these words may be noted as follows: 
Demosthenes, Or. LXI, 51, has rpotpéyw oe mpds thy pirocodiay, and in the same 
section uses rapa as a suibstitute, coi re raparvd pirocogetv. Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
II, 297, 14 ff., under the chapter-heading rs 5é yrauns 76 wév ore mporperrixdy, 
70 6é drorperrixdy, mapalvecis and mapavoduev as Well as mporperrixdy are used in 
the discussion ; IT, 588, 19, speaks of the usefulness of the xpela for mapatveors, 
and in the next line mpotpérouev is used to refer to the same thing — ois 6é 
émidoyos 51a THS Tapavécews, ev ols (nodv Tara mporpérouev; II, 568, 26, uses 
mapavay in contrast with drorpérwy, where one would require mpotpérwy; cf. 
also II, 592, 3 and 22; 571, 23, 24; 573, 20; and Menander (Sp. III, 405, 20-23 ; 
410, 10, 17; 453, 13; II, 23, 20). 

Menander zepi émiragiov (Sp. III, 421, 28 ff.), speaking of the hortatory 
character which the émirdgwos may assume, Says: cu“PovAny Kai UrobyjKnv mpds 
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in sec. 3 of his Meé@odos émiBadauiwv says, “with praise mingle 
advice.” He also presents details for a speech entitled mpotpemt- 
Kos aOAntais ; cf. p. 209. This is of pure epideictic character. Its 
appropriate time is the 7avyjyvps. Exhortation is made the first 
to7ros, but forms only a small part of the speech as a whole. He 
has no treatment of the mpotpertixds except in this specialized 


Thy yuvatka Kal mpos tots matdas, ef dyav véo TvyxXdvoley byTes, Thy pev (mroov Tas 
apxalas Kal aploras TOv yuvatkav kal Hpwvas, Tovs 6é ratdas (nodv Tas TOD TaTpos ape- 
vas, Which is parenetic. But Dionys. of Hal. (ué0d0s ériradiwy, 4) uses mporpérw 
in the same situation; cf. also Plato, Menexenus, 263 E, where wapaiverac and 
mapaxeNevouevos are used in the same part of the émirdgwos. In his rules for the 
epithalamium (sec. 3) he uses rporpory for the precept: live in harmony, and 
like instances could be multiplied indefinitely; cf. Thuc., I], 45; Sopatr., 
Acaip., p. 338; Plato, Clit.,410 D; Euthyd., 282 D, 283 A, B, where zapaxedev- 
aT.Kos Nbyos ér’ aperjv takes the place of the usual phrase mporpemrixds \dyos ex’ 
dpernv; but mapaxeXedw is a recognized substitute for rapawé. Hdt. uses 
mpotpérw but once (I, 31,1), and there it means “admonish by example,” for 
which rapa might be used. The cohortatio to the Greeks assigned to 
Justin Martyr, though a pure zporpemrtixés, has the title \éyos mapacverikds mpos 
"EdAnvas ; ef. Isidore. The mporperrixds \éyos of Iamblichus shows not only 
the lack of clear distinction between the terms, but also that the rapaivecis 
had a legitimate place within the mpotperrixés. On p. 111, 6 (ed. Pistelli) he 
has dvvarat rapavety ra adrd, etc., though three lines before rporpémevv is used in 
like conditions. Chap. 21, init., he treats of the o¥uBor\a as a source of the 
To mpotpertixoy eidos (105, 7) and the mporpory els pidocodpiay (105, 10), yet in the 
further discussion he uses mapav@ (116, 4) as well as mporpére (1. c. 16); cf. 
123, 6, ék 6€ rovrouv pidocopety maparvet. Chap. 6, init., says one must mingle with 
these rapaxd\yjoes, the mpotpory toward political and practical life. Chap. 20, 
init.: It is proper to use THv bia TSv brobnKdv mpotporyy related to the topics, 
how one ought to live, how one should associate with men, how gain glory, 
etc. Continuing the same topic on p. 97, 15, he adds 7ée 4 rapalveots eri 7d 
airs ré\os dépe.—that it is needful to use one’s powers for good ends. He 
goes on to state other precepts for whose practice philosophy is needed. 
There is a use of rapaivesrs in the historians, especially Thucydides, which 
becomes practically technical. Tlapatveors, or some form of rapa, is thus 
used in direct reference to the general’s speech before battle exhorting the 
soldiers to valor. ILporpemrrtixds Néyos would have seemed the more natural title 
and isimplied in Dionys. of Hal., rporpemrixds d0\nrais, 2, where he says: in war a 
mpotpory is needed ; cf. p. 209 for outline of general’s speech in Dionys. of Hal., 
mpotperTikos aOAntais; ef. Lesbonax, mpotpemrixds éyos els apernv (valor). In 
sec. 1 he uses mwapayv, and in chap. 3 the phrase mporperrixds Adyos. This 
oration conforms fully to the type of the general’s speech (p. 212). Thucydides 
uses tapaivecis as a title for the general’s speech as follows: II, 18, 3, and 60, 
4; 88,1; IV, 93, 1; 95; P1265 ls 127 Vv, SelOk GOMivang! 2rs Wale Gorell: 
3; 69,3; VIII, 76,3; Polyb., V, 103, 9); 105, 1. Dion'Cas:, li: 24; Plut.,, Praec. 
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form.' Anaximenes, Rhet. ad Alex., I, p. 174 (Spengel), 
includes the wpotpertixoy yévos as one of the seven, but it is 
used in a very general sense and can be regarded as con- 
nected only in a remote way with the distinctive type, the mpo- 
TpeTTLKoS Aoyos. Among Stoic philosophers there was a Td7ros, Trept 
TpotpoTa@y Te Kal arotpora@v (D. L., VII, 84). Syrianus ( Walz, 
Rhet. Gr., 763) says mpotpomn differs from oupBovdrAy as a part 
from a whole. However, the mere fact of its existence, the 
prominence of the protreptic element in other forms, and the 
fact that through the history of epideictic oratory and of phi- 
losophy the title wpotpemmixos is so frequently met, seems to 
point to its probable rhetorical treatment in téyvac not now 
extant. Indeed, the phraseology of Iamblichus’ mpotpemrixos 
seems to imply an established protreptic method. It is suggestive 
of its original epideictic character that this form is first reported 
to us in the writings of Antisthenes, with the statement that in 
these especially he used a rhetorical style (D. L., VI, 1). 
Menander, in his treatment of the émitadios (Sp. ILI, 418 ff.), 
turns that part of the émitdduos called the mtapapvOntiKos into 
parenetic form in case there should be children to address. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (sec. 4) makes exhortation an 
important theme. Still more noticeable for our purpose is the 
remark (Sp. III, 414) that in the wapapvOytiKos it is not out of 
taste to philosophize on the nature of life. He adds some direc- 
‘tions for moralizing upon this subject. The extant émutadioe and 
Consolations prove the prominence of this moralizing tendency, 
and here may begin the long series of treatises —-repl 7évOovus, on 
disregard of death, ete. In Pericles’ funeral oration (Thuc., ne 
Ger. Reip., VI, 7; Plato, Ion, 540 D, orparwraits rapavotvr, Theophylactus, 
III, 14, 1, uses raporpivovrac and adds cuvdcerifevro yap Tas Wuxas Tais Tov 
otparnyod rapatvecw. In II, 13, 16, he uses mporperduevos to introduce a similar 
speech, which shows that here as elsewhere we sometimes have an inter- 
change of words; ef. also Diod. Sic., XIII, 15, 2, and 98,3; Polyb., I, 27, 1; 
76, 2; ITI, 44,11; 64,1; 108, 1; 109, 13; 111, 1; XV, 10.1; 11,4; 11,6. Still 
other words are used in Arrian, II, 7,3, and II, 10,2; Dionys. of Hal., Rom. 
Antiqg., Vi, 10; 1X, 10, 1. 

1Cf. also Arist., Rhet., I, 3, 14, where cupSovdy is divided into rporpor% and 


amor por7. 
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43) the @pHvos is made an exhortation; cf. also 45.’ The earliest 
title preserved to us is in the list of Antisthenes’ works. At 
almost the same time Isocrates wrote his hortatory epistles, the 
Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles, and Ad Demonicum. There is the outline 
of a hortatory éideés in the Hippias Major of Plato. A mpo- 
tperTixos is assigned to Aristotle, and from this time on it 
becomes the property of the philosophical schools. The following 
authors of mpotpemtixot Noy are reported by Diogenes Laertius : 
Antisthenes, Aristotle, Xenocrates (a wapaiveows ), Theophrastus, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, Monimus, Persaeus, Aristo of Chios, Cle- 
anthes, Aristippus, Epicurus, Chrysippus, Posidonius. From other 
sources we may add Themistius, Chamelion (Ath., IV, 184 D), 
Isocrates, Himerius (Hcl., 14, Or. 34), Galen, Iamblichus, 
Lesbonax, Aristo of Ceus (?); Serapion has a PovdeutiKos 
"AreEavdpetow. The spurious Clitophon of Plato is called a 
mpotpertixos in the title; the Huthydemus implies the frequency 
of protreptic speeches; Protagoras (Diog. Laert., [X, 55) has a 
mpootaxtiKos (cf. p. 241 for Christ. Fathers). It is noticeable that 
many in this list are authors also of aept Baowdelas Aoyor. 

One of the commonest forms which the habit of moralizing 
assumed was the dvatpi87.? The dvatpi8y represents the last in 
the various degrees of approach between the dialogue and the 


‘Of. also Menexenus, 246 A f., 248 D, and the moralizing of 247 D ff., and 
Lysias, érirdquos, 77 ff. 

2Kor a discussion of Aristotle’s Iporperrixds see Hirzel, ‘Zu dem IIpo- 
tpertixds Aristoteles’,”” Hermes, X (1876), 61 ff.; Bywater, ‘“ Aristotle’s Ipotperr- 
kos,” Jour. of Phil., II (1869), 55 ff.; Diels, “Zu Aristoteles’ Protrepticos 
und Cicero’s Hortensius,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, I (1888), 
477-97; Bernays’ Dialoge. des Arist.; Heitz, Verl. Schr. Arist.; Rose, Arist. 
Pseudep.; Usener, Rh. Mus., XXVIII, 396. These writers speak of the 
probable style, oratorial or dialogue ; an outline of thought (Bernays attempts 
a reconstruction); its influence upon the Hortensius of Cicero, the IUporperre- 
xés of Iamblichus, and other writings of this character. 

’For the character and history of the dcatp.8y cf. Norden, Die antike 
Kunstprosa, I, 128 ff.; Hirzel, Der Dialog, 1, 369, and note 2; Susemihl, Greek 
Lit.. 1, 36, and note 105; Wilamowitz, Antigonus v. Karystos, Excursus 3; 
Ernesti, Lex.; Suidas: Walz, Rhet. Gr., III, 406; Bion and Teles in Stobaeus; 
and various handbooks. For its connection with Asianism cf. also Rohde, 
Rh. Mus., XLI (1886), 179; Zeller, Epicureans and Stoics, p. 35; Hirzel, Der 
Dialog, II, 54, 120, et passim. 
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essay. Norden defines it as a dialogue changed into the form of 
a declamation—moral philosophy in the mantle of rhetoric. 
The declaimer takes the place of both persons, usually intro- 
ducing his supposed opponent with @yc’, Compare Quintil., LX, 
2, 36 and 37, Est et iactus sine persona sermo, and the familiar 
use of “at” in Latin, e. g., Cic., De Leg. Man., 60, et passim. 
Susemihl disregards the dialogue element, appealing to Her- 
mogenes’ definition (Sp. II, 429, 3 ff.): dvatpeBy & ori Bpayéos 
diavonpatos HOiKod Extaars, iva eupetvn TO 700s Tov AéyovTos. He 
regards it as a brief, more or less unconstrained, essay on an 
ethical theme. Hirzel speaks of it as a treatise on a philosophical 
subject more literary in its character than the ordinary composi- 
tions of philosophers, and marking the decline of the dialogue 
spirit. Yet it is contemporaneous with the best types of the 
dialogue. The dsatpi8y frequently represents the abstract as 
personified and taking part in an argument. Bion the Borys- 
thenite is generally named as the originator, and Teles as the 
type, of this class of writings, though Norden recognizes an 
example of it in Demetrius of Phalerum (Stobaeus, 1, p. 184, 
Meineke), and sees the free personification of abstracts already 
in Plato, Protag., 352 Eff., 361 A; Crito, 50 A ff., etc., and in 
Antisthenes as represented in Diog. Laert., VI, 9. Prodicus’ 
famous “‘Choice of Heracles” (Xen., MWem., II, 1, 21 ff.), where 
Virtue and Vice present their claims in human form, goes still 
farther back; so, too, the personification of the just and unjust 
causes in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 

In_ the allegorical introduction to Parmenides’ poem, where 
Aikn opens the gates for him and the goddess Wisdom indicates 
the directions in which the diverging paths of truth and error 
lead, he presents the basis in which but a single detail need be 
changed to give us the “ Heracles’ Choice” or the argument in 
the Clouds; and so, I think, furnishes the real starting-point for 
Prodicus, Aristophanes, Antisthenes, Bion, and the long list of 
imitators. For the personification and vocalizing of inanimate 
objects compare Aesop’s Fables.’ 


1The extensive fable literature of Greece, extending over so many cen- 
turies and so thoroughly identified with their life, could hardly be without 
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Bion' the Borysthenite, 270 B. C., may have been the first to 
see in such compositions as the ‘Allegory ”’ of Prodicus new pos- 
sibilities for popular philosophy. Our knowledge of him comes 
not so much through the direct evidence of his writings as from 
Teles, Diogenes Laertius, Strabo, and stray items elsewhere. 
He was one of Teles’ ideals, and we infer that he imitated as well 
as quoted him. The fragments (Stobaeus, I, p. 123, Meineke) 
show that Bion employed in his dialogues the device of personi- 
fying abstracts, e. g., mpdywata and mevia. The information 
from Strabo reaches an earlier date. In I, 2, 2, he quotes Hra- 
tosthenes as saying that Bion was the first to adorn philosophy 
with flowers (of rhetoric). Compare for the same Diog. Laert., 
IV, 52. He justifies this by saying that he used every style of 
speech. Diogenes Laertius (IV, 47) calls him a man roAvtporros 
Kal codiotns Trouidos. He gave great opportunity for those who 
wished to trample down philosophy (IV, 52). He was ostentatious, 
given to employing the ridiculous, using invidious names for 
things; was fond of parody. Seneca (De Ben., VII, 7, 1) proves 
Bion’s sophistic diffuseness. Diogenes Laertius, I, 77, is the 
only evidence for the title dvatpy87 for his writings. Susemihl 
thinks that bropuvypata (Diog. Laert., IV, 47) is synonymous 
with dvatpyBat. But the term seems to be used in the colorless 
sense of “writings; cf. Diog. Laert., VIII, 78, and elsewhere. 
In VII, 163, he seems to differentiate dsatpiBai and vropvjpata. 
Strabo, X, 5, 6, says that the oldest imitator of Bion was Aristo 
of Ceos, of whose oratorical tendency we have further evidence 
in: Cic.,. De Hine: 


its influence upon other forms of literature. Its most natural connection is 
with the dcarp.84 and the mporperrixds, and one may easily believe that the 
fable was one of the direct influences in the development of these two 
branches of literature. We have here animal life, and inanimate objects 
also, endowed with human speech, and always for the purpose of carrying 
some moral lesson. It is this moral element which must have influenced 
Socrates to choose the fables of Aesop when he turned prose into poetry 
during his last days in prison. Fables were much used in mpoyupvacuara 
(pe lOssm. 1): 

1On Bion the chief sources are Teletis Reliquiae, O. Hense (1889, Pro- 
legom.), and R. Heinze, De Hor. Bionis imitatore. Diss., Bonn (1889). 
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At about the same period lived Teles (cf. p. 236, n. 1), whose 
reputation, as well as the extant fragments, prove him of the 
same class, and, since Stobaeus has preserved several long frag- 
ments, he stands for us as the representative writer of the da- 
7pt8n for the third century B. C. With Teles a favorite method 
is to begin by quoting his opponent as a text; then to reply, 
using the second person singular, as though the opponent were 
present ; compare Stobaeus, wile 200, init. In the average case 
the opponent appears at the beginning, and once farther on, 
e. g., m this case at 1. 2, p. 202.’ Occasionally a regular dialogue 
of rapid question and answer is introduced, e. g., IV, pos he, 
66. The objector appears more frequently in II, 66 ff., e. g., 
p. 66, 16 and 29; 67, 26; 68,3 and 27. In each case he is 
introduced by @\Aa@; compare ‘at’? in Latin. 

Musonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of the first century A. D., 
stands in the same relation to Epictetus as Bion, Strato, and 
Diogenes to Teles. Stobaeus, III, 3 ff., Meineke, is an excellent 
example of the Bion-Teles d:atpe87, with the objector furnishing 
the text and introduced in support of his views several times 
later. He gradually grows more definite until at the end he is 
addressed as veawoxos. In II, 70-75, he parallels Teles, in topic 
as well as in style. He addresses a man who grieves over exile. 
The opponent reappears at 70, 22, and again at 73,19. Here 
and elsewhere we meet a characteristic feature of the dvatp.8y— 
the introduction of the objection in the form of a question asked 
EMetorically., ¢@:'9 LV, 70, 83 219; Tl, 14, .8:: TEE, 148, 27, ete. 
The argument and the line of thought are similar to those of 
Teles. The topic and treatment have become stereotyped, as in 
the case of more purely epideictic forms—IV, 162-164, presents 
nearly the features of an ordinary dialogue; so II, 336-340, 
where the opponent is formally introduced 338, 21—datm ts av 
tows. Compare for the dvatpe87 also I, 154 ff., and I, 303 ff, 

We meet the d:atp¢87 again in Dion Chrysostomus, Epictetus, 
and Maximus Tyrius. Dion turned from rhetoric to philosophy, 
but retained much of the former in spite of his declaration (Or. 

1 Cf. also Stobaeus, IIT, 211, init., and 213, 1,4; III, pp. 177 and 187. 
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VIII, pp. 144, 145, Dind.) that he is a physician for the morally 
sick. Diogenes and Socrates are his ideals in philosophy, Alex- 
ander among men of the world, and Homer among poets. A large 
proportion of his writings assume the dialogue form. Here he 
has all varieties, from the formal dialogue to the dvatp.8y. Hirzel 
(1. c., II, p. 117) makes the distinctive feature of his dsatpiBai 
lie in their origin. Other dvatpsBaté are historical, in the sense 
that they go back to actual speeches or conversations ; Dion’s 
have only a literary origin and purpose. He also notes their 
variety —narrative, dramatic, instructive, hortatory. We may 
observe also that in Dion Chrysostomus the dvatpi87 takes the 
final step in its departure from the formal dialogue. Oration 27 
bears the title dvatpy87, but presents no suggestion of a dialogue. 
The same is true of Or. 12, the “Odvumuaxos, which he refers to 
(I, 221, 5, Dind.) as a girdcodos cuatpi87. This is a genuine 
oration, or, perhaps more properly, a tuvos (see p. 167). In the 
more formal dialogues like Or. 21, 25, 30, etc., there is no identi- 
fication of the opponent. Occasionally, as Or. 15, he begins by 
saying that he met some men discussing, etc. In 28 it is ques- 
tion and answer with a bystander. As a sample dsatpi8y, both 
in topic and treatment, one may take Or. 14. The opponent 
enters with the words ¢atev av (I, 253, 9), and his presence is 
assumed by the use of the verb in the second person singular 
254, 11 and 13; 254, 23 has d@ycover, At 255, 6 the objector is 
introduced by adda; so 255, 12; 257, 29. At 255, 19 there is 
no introductory word ; so at 256, 1; 256, 8; 257,12. The last 
half of page 256 is a quick interchange of brief question 
and monosyllabic answer on the part of the opponent. The 
speaker’s replies are introduced by té 69 (254, 31), 7/ 8€ (255, 14; 
256, 3; 259, 8; 257,15). Of similar style are Or. 16, 66, 71. 
Oration 74 begins with a brief formal dialogue and then becomes 
a dvatpi8y. At 257, 26 an imagined opponent enters (épet tus) ; 
cf. also 257, 28; 258, 31; 259, 32; 264, 27. There are weak 
traces of the dvatpi8y in Or. 18 and 62. The &atpiBai of Epictetus 
are equally free from any characterization of the opponent. But 
they contain far more dialogue than any extant diatpiBat which 
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precede him. The opponent is apt to put his thought in the 
form of a question, and in general seems introduced merely as a 
guide in the line of argument. In some cases he starts, like 
Teles, with a remark of the opponent as a text, and he reappears 
later in its defense. I, chaps. 1 and 2, are fair samples of his 
duatpiBy; 1,25 has much dialogue; I, 23 has almost none; so 
II, 23. In III, 7 the objector is defined as an Epicurean gover- 
nor. Many of his dvatpiBai begin: ‘When a person asked him 
.’ The dvatp¢8y was also employed among the Romans 
in poetic form. Compare the Satires of Horace and those of 
Perseus (e. g., Sat. 1). 

The dissertations of Maximus Tyrius stand under the title dva- 
reEas, but they present many features of the d:atp¢87. In some, 
e. g., 37, the speakers are named or characterized. In other cases 
one dissertation presents an argument on one side of a question, 
and the succeeding one on the other side, e. g., 21, 22, where the 
active and the contemplative life plead their causes, Prodicus-like, 
before a judge. A similar strife-element is found in 36, where 
he supposes the men to engage in an argument with the discourse 
acting as arbiter, and ends with a series of questions and answers 
which form a sort of dialogue. As we shall see, the practice of 
philosophers to take the words of a master as a text (ef. Christian 
Sermons, p. 241), and discourse upon it, has in it the suggestion 
of the dvatpi87. Maximus Tyrius, in 33, seems to take part of a 
student’s essay as his theme. Like Dion, Maximus Tyrius went 
from rhetoric to philosophy, but he is a far more open supporter 
of the ornate style. In his poetic qualities, his fondness for 
quotations from Homer and the lyric and dramatic poets, his 
pure enthusiasm for Aoyos, he reminds one of Himerius. Com- 
pare Diss., VI, 1; XXVIII, 2, 3; XXXII, imt. EHlegant dis- 
course is like the melody of music at a feast (XXVIII, init.). 
Mere delight is not the sole aim of eloquence ; knowledge is its 
basis; it is formed by philosophical discourse; yet its absence 
mars, as the omission of a part in a musical harmony (ARRAY 
Philosophy he defines as the accurate science of divine and 
human concerns (cf. Chrysippus, p. 226), that which supplies 
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virtue, beautiful reasonings, the harmony of life, beautiful pur- 
suits. Homer, the leader of philosophers, used verse, a style 
acceptable to all; Plato, prose in a form equally pleasing 
(XXXII, 1 f.).. He identifies poetry and philosophy (X, 1). 
Like Dion, he makes its aim guidance to right living (VII, 8). 
He is a combination of the epideictic orator, the poet, and the 
philosopher. 

A connection may be readily seen between Christian sermons 
and the mpotpertixes, dvatpi8y, and other epideictic forms 

In the years immediately following the crucifixion of Christ 
his teachings were spread abroad for the most part by unedu- 
cated men. But whether untrained, or, like the apostle Paul, 
fully equipped with the erudition of the Greeks, the preacher’s 
work in these early years lay outside the bounds of Greek 
rhetoric. Their task was little more than to tell the story of 
Christ’s life. As Christianity spread among all classes it reached 
many who had been educated in the Greek schools of philosophy 
and rhetoric. Almost without exception, beginning with the 
second century, men of any prominence in the church had their 
training in these schools. The following are among the more 
noted of those who had special rhetorical training in early life: 
Augustine, John Chrysostomus, Eusebius, Theodoretus, Jerome, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Ambrose, Sulpitius, Severus, Gregory 
Nazienzenus, Apion, Cyprian, Ennodius, Paulinus, Joannes 
Damascenus, George Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Sidonius, Pardus of Corinth, Tatian, Justin Martyr, Athenagorus, 
Arnobius, Anabolius, Clement. 

In the meantime great changes were taking place in the 
form of preaching. Permanent churches were organized. Some- 
thing more than the simple narration and exposition of the 
earlier years was needed. More extended teaching and exhorta- 
tion were added. Preaching became self-conscious. Such devel- 
opments are seldom independent of the past. Inevitably the 
Christian sermonizers acquainted, as all the more prominent 
among them were, with Greek rhetoric, and many of them actively 
engaged in it before their conversion, would shape their discourse 
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in form and method by the analogy of pre-existing models, and 
these were Greek. ‘The sermon could not have passed so 
quickly from simplicity to artificiality without Hellenic learning ” 
(Harnack). : 
Doubtless most, if not all, of the highly differentiated rhetori- ~ 
cal forms had their influence upon Christian compositions, but 
some far more than others. The sermon assumed, almost at the 
very beginning, the epideictic character which is still so marked 
a feature of it. Compare Hatch, Hibbert Lectures (1888), p. 114. 
The Christian sermon was a special manifestation of the moraliz- 
ing tendency which was not confined to Christian times or any 
nationality. It characterized, to some extent, every period of 
Greek literature. It is seen in Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, and 
at the same time in the extensive body of fable literature (cf. 
p. 235, n.). After Socrates turned the direction of philosophy 
from an investigation of the physical universe to that of man 
and morals, philosophy became the natural form for this tend- 
ency to take. It was developed along the line of popular 
sermonizing until, as Wilamowitz aptly says, we have in Teles 
and his class the direct forerunners of the Christian preacher.’ 
Another direct antecedent of the sermon is the allegorical treat- 
ment of myths (cf. p. 285, n. 1) and authors. This began 
with allegorical interpretation of Homer. It became a literary 
habit. After philosophy ceased to be originally productive, the 
energy of the philosopher was expended in interpretation of 
the words of his master. The Christian preacher adopted this mh 
method. - 
Many epideictic forms were adopted and made to serve the 
purposes of the church. One of the earliest and most conspicu- , 


—_———_ 


ous of the forms transferred from Greek to Christian uses was | 
the mpotpertixds exhortatio. For discussion of this important \ 
type see pp. 229 ff. 

The hortatory address was an essential of the Christian ser- 
vice, and was naturally affected by the similar address among 


1 Compare Leipziger Studien, X, pp. 200 ff., for a like claim for Diogenes 
of Sinope. 
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the Greeks. The earliest of the Christian preachers to carry 
the methods of the school into the church, so far as known, was 
Origen (born 185 A. D.). Gregory Thaumaturgus in his fare- 
well address to Origen, chap. 13, says that all the pagan poets 
and philosophers were read in Origen’s school, and that he edu- 
cated his pupils in the Platonic virtues — justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude. Hortatory addresses were delivered by many 
of those most prominent in church history, e. g., Ambrose, 
Anianus, Chrysostomus, Clement, Cyprian, Ennodius, Eucherius, 
Hippolytus, Isidore, Justin Martyr, Origen, Tatian, Tertullian, 
-etc., and, for more modern times, Melanchthon, Adhortatio ad 
Christianae Doctrinae per Paulum proditae Studium. 
Other epideictic forms besides the mpotpertixes reappear in 
Christian guise. The panegyric address is the most frequent, 
ie in the form of a BaciduKos Adyos, or simple encomium. 
Compare Socrates Ecclesiasticus, Ch. Hist., VII, 22, a BacidKos 
Asyos on Theodosius ; Syncellus, Hncomium Sanctorum Dei Arch- 
angelorum et Angelorum Omniumque Coelestium Potestatum,; 
Ennodius, Panegyric to Theodoric; Sozomenus’ introd. to Keel. 
Hist. is a Baotduxos Aoyos on Theodosius. Lives of the saints | 
may be classed here, e. g., Eusebius’ Life of Constantine. This 
began in true epideictic style with a profession of inadequacy 
(chap. i, 2, 10); praise of his ancestors (chap. ix, 13, 18); praise 
of children (Jl. c., 18); his deeds in war and peace (1. c., 19; 
chap. iv, 19, 64); his death, his honors, the universal sorrow 
(chap. iv, 64-71); he surpassed all others (chap. xv, 74); he is 
compared with Cyrus, Alexander, Moses—the standard epideictic 
comparisons plus the biblical. Other lives along similar lines 
are too numerous to mention. The character of the authors and 
their number may be judged from the following names: Eusebius, 
Athenasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, Sulpitius, Severus. Eulo- 
gies were written by almost every church father. Several have 
a Tept Baorrelas, e. y., Justin Martyr, or Anon. 7ept povapyxias, or, 
as the title more properly should read, wept Qeod povapyias ; 
Synesius; Joannes Argyropolus has a homily, De Imperio ad 
Constantinum Palaeologum. 
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The mpocdwvetixos is practically a variant of the BaovduKds 
Aoyos (see pp. 138 ff.); ef. such orations by Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Theodorus Prodromus (in verse), Theophilus. 

Panegyric addresses delivered at a travyyupis were common, 
e. g., Eusebius on the dedication of a church or the inaugural 
speech of Gregory of Nyssa. Compare, earlier, the oration of 
Polemon on the dedication of the temple at Athens, 135 B. C., 
and, in the sixth century, Procopius’ panegyrical addresses on 
the dedication of buildings. 

Perhaps the most complete transference is seen in the funeral 
oration. The émitagioe of Gregory Nazianzenus are the most 
brilliant examples. They closely reproduce the too. of the 
ancient Greek; cf. Menander’s rules, p. 148. In the funeral 
oration over Caesarius he professes no display; frequently 
proclaims his inadequacy to do justice to the subject ; refers to 
the law of the Old Testament in obedience to which the memory 
of the dead is eulogized; praise of the parents; comparison of 
father to Moses ; praise of mother; pretended omission of physi- 
cal charms; story of his life. 

The rapapv@nticds (chap. xviii) has the usual too: admoni- 
tion not to mourn, but to emulate; pictures him in heaven. In 
the oration at the funeral of his sister Gorgonia he says (sec. 3): 
Praise of her country and family I leave to another more scrupu- 
lous than I in adhering to the rules of eulogy, nor will he lack 
many fair topics. For my part I will only conform to such rules 
so far as to allude to our common parents. Compare a like 
reference to the laws of panegyric in the funeral oration over 
his father, sec. 5. There are some seventeen other speeches of 
like character reportéd. Cf. also Joannes Argyropolus (1453 
A. D.), a Consolatio ad Imperatorem Constantinum in morte 
fratris Joannis Palaeologi; also a monodia, and one by Joannes 
Bessarion. 

Other forms occur as follows: cuvytaxtixos by Gregory Thau- 
maturgus on leaving Origen’s school, by Gregory Nazianzenus 
on leaving Constantinople, by Chrysostomus ; Tmapaboka eyKwula, 
Synesius’ encomium calvitii; compare also speeches in praise 
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of martyrdom, Gregory of Cyprus, encomium maris; yeve@\aKos 
Aoyos, Nicetas Paphlago, Oratio in Nativitatem S. Mariae, and 
birth-day poems by Paulinus. Sidonius has a Propempticon ad 
Libellum. Ambassador’s speeches were delivered by Chrysolorus, 
Ennodius, Georgius Acropolita, Chumnus, and many others. 
KAnzicos oyos: Eusebius’ inaugural address to Constantine 
ends with one. In the scholia to Aphthonius (Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
II, 606) there is an illustration of the 7apacxevy under the title 
TapacKkeun YploTiauKyH, Talis adAAnYyopiais éavT@ aKodovbos. The 
homily often took the form of a Aada, and like it was susceptible 
of great variety. Even the tendency to treat prose under poetic 
names is seen among Christian writers, e. g., Husebius’ inaugural 
address is called a “thanksgiving hymn,” and his Vicennalia an 
eikooaeTnpicos Uuvos (pref. to V. Const.). Gregory of Nyssa calls 
his funeral oration over Meletus a funeral dirge. Joannes Dama- 
scenus and others have prose vyevor (cf. p. 174). Augustine’s 
City of God is sometimes styled a “‘ prose epic.” Compare also the 
hymns of the Eastern church in rhythmical prose, from the time 
of Anatotolius. Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, II, 556) points out 
the dvatpi87 in the writings of St. Paul and in Barnabas’ letter. 
Chrysostomus and other church fathers employ it. The stylistic 
letter is a form used very extensively by almost all of the church 
fathers. They fall into much the same oratorical lines as among 
the Greeks. Even the treatises like Augustine’s De Patientia, 
De Amicitia, and Apollinaris’ De Fide, Tertullian’s De Fuga, 
Basil’s homilies on “Envy,” “Anger,” etc., have their Greek 
forerunners in similar topics from Aristotle an (see p. 246), e. g., 
Clinias, 7rept oowWrntos Kal evoeBias; Hierax, mepi dixarocvyns ; 
Metopus, 7ept aperis, etc. 

[A great variety of themes lay within the province of epideictic 
oratory, even in the earliest times. Theory seemed to limit its - 
sphere to mere praise and blame, but in practice Gorgias already 
in its infancy had gone beyond the ordinary confines of these 
words. Isocrates still further broadened its scope and made its 
limitation to oratory in a strict sense a mere fiction. The 
Sophists helped in other ways to the same result{ Thus themes 
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of general import, such as have formed the occasion for literary 
activity during the succeeding centuries to the present day, early 
became a part of epideictic literature. Many forms and themes 
were then included under the term “oratory” (this comprehensive 
use existed still in the time of Menander, see p. 93), which we 
with our more minute differentiation regard as fully co-ordinate. 
It is in keeping with this that originally all forms of literature, 
whether oratory, poetry, history, or philosophy, had oral delivery 
in view as the means of reaching the public. While the char- 
acteristics of other divisions are clearly discernible in the epi- 
deictic branch, the correlative of this is more conspicuously true. 
(The epideictic division had a very marked and far-reaching 
influence both in theme and style upon the general character of 
other forms of oratory, and upon literature as a whole. It is no 
great exaggeration to say of it in general, what in strict accuracy 
may be claimed for it stylistically, that it is the parent of modern 
prose literature, aside from distinctively court or assembly 
oratory] Isocrates is a proof along both lines. His influence 
in favor of variety of theme has already been referred to (see 
p. 100). Stylistically it was even greater. He trained, not only 
orators, but other literary men and statesmen. ‘“‘He founded a 
style of Greek literary prose which from about 350 B.C. became 
the standard one for general use” (Jebb). Cicero, whose 
influence over modern prose has been most direct, adopted him 
as a model, and so Isocrates, the epideictic orator, comes to have 
a prevailing influence even over prose style in the present day. 
hile not consciously dependent upon Isocrates or inspired 
by the epideictic spirit of the Greeks, a surprisingly large 
proportion of medizval and modern literature may be classed 
with that department. It represents to a marked degree 
both the theme and the style. A good idea of the extent and 
variety of this literature in modern times may be gained from 
Sears’ The Occasional Address. On p. 44 and elsewhere he 
refers to its natural themes. For example, the commemora- 
tion of great events; addresses on the installation of great 


enterprises, the building of new institutions, on inaugural, 
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memorial, and holiday occasions; expository addresses inter- 
preting the topics of the hour; lectures on literary or social 
questions ; commencement and after-dinner speeches; eulogies 
upon those in public or private life, or over the dead ; and topics 
like these. 

Equally noticeable with the importance and frequency of 
these themes are the number and the character of the orators 
who have chosen them. In our own country many of the 
greatest men have devoted themselves in whole or in part to 
this branch of public speaking. Among the number no name is 
more conspicuous than that of Edward Everett, by many 
regarded as the most perfect orator of the century just ended. 
This most Hellenic of modern public speakers, throughout his 
long and noteworthy career as an orator, devoted himself almost 
wholly to themes which must be classed as epideictic. His 
oration on Washington presents one of the most perfect compo- 
sitions in the history of this most conspicuous form—the eulogy. 
Many others, whose chief activities were in court speeches or in 
the discussion of state questions, have won even greater distinction 
in orations clearly belonging to the epideictic branch. Robert 
Winthrop. Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis, are notable names. 

Plato was the earliest prose example of a literary man in the 
modern meaning of the term. His themes came from philosophy, 
but his style is epideictic in the best and highest sense. It 
is in connection with topics belonging more or less fully to the 
domain of philosophy, but treated epideictically, that a line of 
indebtedness between modern prose and the ancient epideictic 
forms is most easily traced (see p. 228). In addition to the 
mept Bacireias, the mpotpertixos, the mapapyvOntiKes, and other 
forms in which the protreptic element early entered in direct 
combination with the epideictic, there were other treatises 
upon abstract themes—glory, freedom, sorrow, exile, happi- 
ness. truth, the soul, riches, justice, holiness, the honorable, 
on how to live well, on the fitting, etc., ete. —beginning with 
Antisthenes and Aristotle, and lasting through the history of 
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Greek philosophy. These were more or less epideictic according 
to the character of the philosopher. The astonishing number 
and variety of these discourses may be seen from Diogenes 
Laertius or from Susemihl’s Greek Literature. We may take 
as examples a few of the themes most frequently chosen, followed 
by the names of some of the notable philosophers who employed 
them: Virtue, wept aperjs, is a favorite theme. Among others 
it was formally treated by Aeschines, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Demetrius of Byzantium, Diogenes of 
Sinope, Dion Chrysostomus, Plato (the Meno), Plutarch, Posi- 
donius, Protagoras, Simon, Theophrastus, Xenocrates. Justice, 
Tept Sixacoovyvyns, was treated by Antisthenes, Aristotle, Chry- 
sippus. Demetrius Phalereus, Epicurus, Heraclides, Plato (the 
Republic), Simon, Speusippus, Sphaerus, Strato, Xenocrates ; 
pleasure, mept dovqs, by Antisthenes, Aristotle, Chrysippus, 
Cleanthes, Dionysius the Deserter, Heraclides, Sphaerus, Speu- 
sippus, Strato, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; friendship, mrepl duA/as, 
by Aristotle, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Plato (the Lysis), Plutarch, 
Simias, Sphaerus, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates; the 
soul, wept wruxjs, by Aristotle, Heraclides, Numenius, Plato (the 
Phaedo), Posidonius, Pythagoras, Simias, Speusippus, Tertullian, 
Xenocrates; riches, wept wdovTov, by Aeschines, Aristotle, Dio- 
nysius the Deserter, Diogenes of Sinope, Dion Chrysostomus, 
Libanius, Sphaerus, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; 
piety, epi oovwrntos, Antisthenes (aceSeia), Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis (evoeBeta), Epicurus, Eusebius, Heraclides, Per- 
saeus (aceBeta), Peter of Alexandria, Philodemus (evceSeia), 
Pythagoras, Theophrastus, Xenocrates; love, wept épwros, by 
Aristo of Chios, Cleanthes, Demetrius Phalereus, Diogenes 
of Sinope, Epicurus, Persaeus, Simias, Simon, Sphaerus, Theo- 
phrastus. 

The topics as well as the thoughts of the Greek writers were 
reproduced in Cicero, “the great translator of Greek culture,” 
and through him chietly to modern times. At the Revival of 
Learning his influence was the most immediate and powerful in 
determining the topics and forms of literature. To the study of 
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Cicero, as the continuer of Greek culture, we are most directly 
indebted for these and kindred themes, where pure love of litera- 
ture enters as a chief motive. These, together with those epi- 
deictic in its stricter sense, form the antecedents of modern prose 
literature. | This comprehensive indebtedness of later centuries 
to the epideictic branch of Greek literature helps to establish for 
it a most honorable history. 
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Aristaenetus. 350 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Probable author of an Encomium 


Achilles Tatius. Fifthcentury(?) A.D. 
Rhetorician. The Loves of Leu- 


cippe and Clitophon. 


Adrianus. 150 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Funeral. Oration over MHerodes 
Atticus. 

Agapetus. 525 A.D. Ecclesiastic. 


A repli Bacidelas to Justinian. 

Alcidamas. 430 B.C. Rhetorician. 
Thoroughly epideictic. Eulogy on 
Death; Adyos Meoonmaxés; several 
encomia. 

Alciphron. 170 (?) A. D. Episto- 
lographer. His letters are char- 
acter sketches in rhetorical style. 

Alexander the Monk. Before 1120 
A.D. Eeclesiastic. Panegyric on 
Saint Barnabas. 

Ambrosias. 380 A. D. Eeclesiastic. 
Funeral Oration over Valentinian, 
and one over Theodosius. 

Anaximenes. 330 B. C. Rhetorical 
historian and orator. Famous for 


on Panarita; love letters (?). 
Aelius Aristides. Second century 
A.D. Orator. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. Prose hymns; Bagvxcxds déyos; 
and other forms of epideictic com- 
position. 
Aristides of Miletus. First century(?) 


B.C. Author of a romance — Mile- 
siaca. 
Aristippus. 400 B. C. Philosopher. 


IIporpemtikds Nébyos. 

Aristo of Chios. 200 B.C. Phi- 
losopher. Ulporpemrixds \dyos. 

Aristotle. 350 B. C. Philosopher. 
IIpotpertixds dos; Ilept Bacidelas; 
encomia. 

Basilius of Caesarea. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyrical orations. 

Callinicus. 260 A. D. Rhetorician. 
Baoihixds Advyos; Kulogy on Rome; 


Encomium on Cleopatra. 


extemporaneous speeches. Baciuiéwy Callisthenes. 330 B.C. Historian 
peraddayal, and philosopher. Noted for rhe- 
Antisthenes. 370 B.C. Philosopher. torical qualities. Encomium on 


Wrote rhetorical declamations; the Macedonians; also a deroga- 

Tlepi Baoudelas. tory speech on the same topic 
Apion. 30 A. D. Grammarian. (Plut., Alea. 53). 

Encomium on Alexander the Callistratus. Third century A. D. 

Great; orations for display. Rhetorician. ’°Exdpdces. 


1 This list of epideictic writers does not claim to be exhaustive. The names are selected 
from those met here and there in my reading in connection with this theme, and the result 
is intended to be suggestive rather than comprehensive. Some writers are included here on 
account of some single epideictic composition, although their writings as a whole are far 
removed from this class; and, on the other hand, in the case of those who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to this branch of literature, only one or two of their works have been 
named. Many additional names might be obtained from such sources as Susemihl, Grie- 
chische Litt., and Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur. There is also a 
large class of epideictic performers mentioned in the inscriptions (e. g., in the records 
of the ayaves povaorxot) which I omit in toto. See Inscrip. Graec. Sept. (Dittenberger), 418, 
419, and elsewhere. Cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. agones. 
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Carneades. 150 B. C. Philosopher 
and orator. Speeches marked by 
epideictic qualities. 

Caucalus. Fourth century B. C. 
Rhetorician. Eulogy on Heracles. 

Cephalus. 400 B.C. Orator. En- 
comium on Lais. 

Chamaeleon. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. Uporperrixds \dyos. 
Chariton. Fourth century A. D. 
Author of a romance —Chaereas 

and Callirrhoe. 

Choricius of Gaza. 520 A.D. Rhe- 
torician and sophist. Funeral 
orations; panegyrics; and other 
forms of epideictic composition. 

Chrysippus of Cappadocia. Fifth 


century A. D. Ecclesiastic. En- 
comium Theodori Martyris. 
Chrysolorus of Thessalonica. 1300 


A.D. Ecclesiastic. Encomium in 
S. Demetrium Martyrem. 

Chrysostomus, John. 400 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Laudation of Theo- 
dosius and other panegyrical ora- 
tions; occasional addresses. 

Chumnus [Nicephorus]. End of the 
thirteenth century A. D. Ecclesi- 
astic. Symbeuluticus de Justitia 
ad Thessalonicenses, et Urbis En- 
comium; funeral orations; pane- 
gyrics. 

Cleanthes. 270 B. C. Philosopher. 
Ilept Bacirelas; Ilporperrixds dovyos; 
AtarpiBat. 

Clearchus of Soli. Fourth century 
B.C. Philosopher. Encomium on 
Plato; Erotica. 

Clement. End of first century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Aéyou mporperrikol. 

Damascius. Fifth century A.D. Ee- 


clesiastic. Funeral Oration over 
Aedesia. 

Demetrius Phalerius. 300 B. C. 
Orator, philosopher. Uporpemrckés 


dovyos; speeches as ambassador and 
on other public occasions. 
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Demosthenes. 350 B.C. Orator. 
*"Emirdaguos; “Epwrikds (?). 

Diogenes (Antonius). First century? 
A. D. Author of a romance—ra 
brép OovdAnv dmiora. 

Dion Chrysostomus. End of first 
century A. D. Orator. Tlept Bac 
Aelas; and other epideictic speeches 
in great variety. 

Diophantus. 360 A. D. Sophist. 
Funeral Oration over Proaeresius. 

Ephraimius. 550 A.D. Ecclesiastic. 
Panegyrical addresses. 

Epicurus. 300 B. C. Philosopher. 
Tlept Bacidelas ; Ilporperrixds \dyos. 
Epiphanius of Petra. 365 A. D. 
Sophist and rhetorician. Adyou 

émvdexTixol ; Medérat. 

Eunapius. 400 A. D. Sophist and 
historian. Lives of the Sophists. 

Euphantus. Fourth century B.C. 
Philosopher. Wlepi Baovrelas. 

Eusebius. 300 A. D. Eeclesiastic. 
Ilavnyvpixos addressed to Paulinus 
of Tyre; one to Constantine. 

EKustathius Macrembolita. Ninth 
century (?) A.D. Erotic writer, 
Hysminias and Hysmine. 

Evodianus. Second century A. D. 
Sophist. Especially distinguished 
as a panegyrical orator. 

Favorinus. 130 A. D. Philosopher. 
A Roman who wrote in Greek, 
rival of Polemon, style epideictic. 
Encomium of Thersites; Praise of 
Quartan Fever; Ilepi yjpws. 

Galen. 160 A.D. Physician. 
TpemTiKkos Novos él Tas TéxVas. 

Genethlius. 270 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Declamations and panegyrics. 

Georgius (Gregorius) of Cyprus. 
Thirteenth century A.D. Ecclesi- 
astic. “Eyxwmov eis thy OddaTTav; 
Encomium on St. George of Cap- 
padocia, and other panegyrics. 

Georgius of Laodicea. 325 A.D. Eecle- 
siastic. Encomium on Eusebius. 


II po- 
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Georgius Pisida. 600 A.D. Eeclesi- 
astic. Encomium in Sanctum 
Anastasium Martyrum (prose); 
also several poetic encomia. 

Gorgias. 42% “Be °C, Sophist. 
Thoroughly  epideictic. ’Emird- 
gus; Olympiacus; Encomium on 
Helen (?). 

Gorgias of Athens. 50 B.C. Rhe- 
torician. Declamations. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyric on Cae- 
sarius; several funeral orations; 
occasional addresses. 

Gregorius Nyssenus. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Funeral orations 
over Meletius and others; pane- 
gyrical orations. 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 250 A.D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyric on Origen. 

Gryllus. 360 B.C. Soldier. En- 
comium on Isocrates. Was himself 
the subject of many panegyrics. 

Hegesias. 250 B.C. Historian. 
Epideictic orations (cf. Susemihl, 
Gk. Lit., 11, 465). 

Heliodorus. 390 A.D. Ecclesiastic. 
A romance — Aethiopica. 

Heraclides of Lycia. Second cen- 
tury A.D. Rhetorician. ’Eyxauov 
TOvou. 

Hermesianax. Before 170 B. C. 
Epideictic orator. Encomium 
Athenae (cf. Susemihl, Gk. Lit., 
II, 469; Blass, Beredsamkeit Alex. 
bis auf August., p. 36). 

Herodes Atticus. 140 A.D. Phi- 
losopher and orator. Funeral 
oration over Secundus of Athens; 
Avahéfers ; extemporaneous speeches. 

Himerius. 350 A.D. Orator. Thor- 
oughly epideictic. Epithalamium 
ad Severum (prose); Aadial; Movw- 
dla; Iporeumrixol, ete. 

Hippias of Elis. 400 B.C. Sophist. 
Wrote show speeches, especially 
on antiquarian and mythological 
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themes ; 
Soph., I, 
chap. 3). 

Hippolytus. Third century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Uporperrixds rpds DeB%- 


Olympiaci (Philost., V. 
11; Lucian, Herod, 


pewar, 

Hyperides. 350B.C. Orator. ’Em- 
Taps. 

Iamblichus of Chalcis. 300 A. D. 
Philosopher. WUporperrixds \dyos els 
prrocodiay, 

Tamblichus (Syrian). Second cen- 


tury A. D. Rhetorician. BaBvdo- 
wkd —a love story. : 
Ion. 450 B. C. Poet and prose 
writer. IIperBevrixds (authorship 
questioned). His ‘Yrouviwara con- 
tained praise of great men, e. g., 
Cimon (Plut., Life of Cimon, V, 9, 


16). 

Isocrates. 400 B. C. Orator and 
rhetorician. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. Encomium on Helen; on 
Busiris; Panathenaicus; Eua- 
goras; Panegyricus. 

Isocrates of Apollonia. 330 B. C. 


Orator. Funeral oration in honor 
of Maussollus. 

Joannes Argyropulus. 
Teacher. Consolatio ad Impera- 
torum Constantinum in morte 
fratris Joannis Palaeologi; Mo- 
nodia in  obitum  Imperatoris 
Joannis Palaeologi; Homilia de 
Imperio (rep Bacidelas). 

Joannes Bessarion. 1430 A.D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Monodia in obitum 
Manuelis Palaeologi Imperatoris. 

Joannes Damascenus. 700 A.D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Panegyrical orations; 
prose hymns. 

Joannes Laurentius. Sixth century 
A.D. Official under Zoticus. Pane- 
gyric on Justinian; Poetic En- 
comium on Zoticus. 

Julian. 360 A. D. Emperor and 
author. Ilept Bacidelas; 


1450 A. D. 


Bacirtixol 
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Aédyo.; Encomium ad Eusebiam; 
prose hymns. 

Justin Martyr. 140 A. D. Eecclesi- 
astie and philosopher. Aéyos rapac- 
verikds (authorship disputed); Mepi 
povapxlas (authorship disputed). 


Lachares. Fifth century A. D. 
Rhetorician. Acadégecs. 

Lamachus Myrrhinaeus. Fourth 
century B. C. Historian. Pane- 


gyric on Philip and Alexander 
(Plut., V. Demosth., chap. 9). 

Lesbonax. First century A. D. 
Philosopher and sophist. — Ipo- 
Tpemtikos Noyos; Medérar pyropikal ; 
*Epwrikal émriotonal. 

Libanius. 3850 A.D. Sophist and 
rhetorician. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. “Eyxdépia; Medérac; 
Ilpoyunvacuatwv mrapadelyuata. 

Longus. ‘Third century(?) A. D. 
Sophist. Daphnis and Chloe— 
a romance. 

Lucian. Second century A. D. 
Satirist and essay writer. En- 
comium on Demosthenes. IlLarpiéos 
éyxwuov, “Eyxwpsov pulas, Ipodadual. 

Lysias. 415 B.C. Orator. 
akés; ’Emitdgus (doubtful authen- 
ticity); "Epwriol; many regard the 
’Epwrikos \oyos in Plato’s Phaedrus: 
230 H-234 C, as genuine. 

Manuel II. Palaeologus. 


Movwola ; 


*Odvpri- 


1400 A. D. 


Emperor. A epi Bacreias to his 
son. 

Matris of Thebes. Date? Rhe- 
torician. Eneomium on Heracles 
(Athen., X, 412, b). 

Matthaeus Camariota. 1440 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Encomium in tres 


Hierarchas, Basilium, Gregorium, 
et Chrysostomum. 

Menander. 275 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Prose hymn to Apollo. 

Michael Apostolius. 14380 A. D. 
Teacher. Panegyric on Frederic 
III.; Funeral Oration over Bes- 


_ Nicetas Rhetor. 
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sarion; Oratio ad Joannem Argy- 


ropulum., 
Michael Monachus. 880 A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic. Encomium:Ignatii Pa- 


triarchae ; and other encomia. 

Minucianus. 260 A. D. Rhetorician. 
Ilpoyupvaopuara; Adyou Suadopor. 

Monimus. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. Upotpemtixds dyos 
(Susemihl, Gk. Lit., I, 31). 

Naucrates. 350 B.C. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over Maussollus ; 
other funeral orations. 

Neanthes. 240 B. C. Historian. 
Panegyrical orations; biographies. 

Nicagoras. 240A.D. Sophist. Tpec- 
BeuTikos Noyos. 

Nicephoras Philosophus. 900 A. D. 
Oratio panegyrica Antonii Caulei. 

Nicetas Paphlago. 880 A. D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Encomia and _ biogra- 
phies. 

880 A. D. Perhaps 
the same as the above. Encomium 
in Magnum Nicholaum Myro- 
bleptem et Thaumaturgum; Dia- 
triba in  gloriosum Martyrem 
Pantieleemonem. 

Nicolaus Damascenus. Close of first 
century B. C. Historian. Eulo- 
gistic biography of Augustus. 

Nicolaus Sophista. Fifth century 
A.D. Sophist, rhetorician. Medé- 
Tat pyropixal ; Ipoyuurvaouara. 

Nicolaus of Myrae. Fifth century 
A.D. Sophist. Medéra.. 

Nicostratus of Macedonia. 160 A. D. 
Rhetorician. Encomium on M. 
Antoninus; Eixéves; other encomia. 

Numenius. 120 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Ilapapvénrixds déyos addressed to 
Hadrian on the death of Antinous. 

Ocellus Lucanus. 400 B. C.(?) Phi- 
losopher. Tepi Bacirelas cal dovbryTOos. 

Onesicritus. 350 B.C. Historian. 
Encomium on Alexander (Diog. 
Laert., VI, 84). 
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Oribasius. 360 A.D. Medical writer. 
Ilepi BacrXelas. 


Origen. 230 A.D. Eeclesiastic. Eis 
bapTuplov mporpemTikos Ndyos. 

Orion of Alexandria. 120 A. D. 
Grammarian. Panegyric on Had- 
rian. 

Palamas. Fourteenth century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. S. Petri Athonitae 
Encomium. 


Palladius of Methone. 320 A. D. 
Sophist. AcadéEers; Adyou did@opor — 
dAumiakds, TavynyupiKds, SuKavekds. 

Parthenius. 30B.C.(?) Poet. Ilepi 
épwrikdv Trabnudtwy (prose); ’Apirns 
éyxamwov (perhaps poetic) ; poreumri- 
xés (perhaps poetic). 

Paulus of Tyre. 120 A.D. Sophist. 
Medérar; Ipoyupvacuara. 


Pepagomenus [Nicolaus]. 1340 A. D. 


Ecclesiastic. Eulogy on the mar- 
tyr Isidorus. 

Pericles. 440 B. C. Statesman. 
*Emcrdguoe. 

Persaeus Cittieus. 260 B. C. Phi- 
losopher. Ilepi Bacideias ; Iporperti- 
Kol; AcatpiBal; Xpetac. 

Philiscus of Miletus. 390 B. C. 


Orator. Encomiastic Life of Lycur- 
gus, the orator. 
Philostorgius. 400 A.D. Ecclesias- 
tic. Encomium on Eunomius. 
Philostratus. 240 A. D.  Sophist. 
Eikéves; ‘Hpwixd ; biography. 


Philostratus the Lemnian. Third 
eentury A. D. Rhetorician. Eiké- 
ves; Ilava@nvaikds Ddyos; Tpwikds 


Noyos ; MeNérau. 

Plato. 390B.C. Philosopher. Mene- 
xenus, a funeral oration; many 
epideictic passages elsewhere. 

Plutarch. First century A.D. Biog- 
rapher. Biography; essays; his 
mepi THs AdeEdvdpov TUx7s is a eulogy. 

Polemon. 130 A.D. Sophist. Adyo 
éritadgior; Oration at the dedication 
of the temple of Zeus at Athens, 
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135 A. D.; other epideictic speeches 
(cf. Menander, Sp. III, 386, 31). 

Pollux. 185 A. D. Sophist and 
grammarian. Avadétes Arow Nadal ; 
Medérar; 'Emidadduuos Noyos; a pane- 
gyric on Rome. 

Polus. Fourth century B.C. Sophist. 
Display speeches (Lucian, Herod, 


chap. 3). 

Polycrates. 400 B. C. Sophist and 
rhetorician. Ilapddoéa = ey hua; 
*Eyka@uiov OpacvBovdov; and other 
encomia. 

Poseidonius. First century B. C. 
Philosopher. Uporperrixd. 


Potamon of Mytilene. 
A. D. Rhetorician. 


First century 
Bpovrov éyxu- 


pLov. 

Proaeresius. 310 A.D. Teacher of 
rhetoric. Eulogy on Rome. 

Procopius. 540 A. D. Historian. 


Kricuara—a panegyric on build- 
ings erected during the reign of 
Justinian. 

Prodicus. Fifth century 
Sophist. Orations for display 
(Lucian, Herod, chap. 3); The- 
mistius (XXX, 349) implies a pane- 
gyric on agriculture; “Qpa (Xen., 
Mem., II, 1, 21). 

Protagoras. Fifth century B. C. 
Sophist. Speeches for display. 
Diogenes Laertius (IX, 8, 3) refers 
to epideictic characteristics. 

Psellus (Michael Constantinus). 
Eleventh century A. D. Teacher. 
IIpecBeurixds édyos; En- 
comium in Metaphrastem Do- 
minum Symeonem. 

Secundus Athens, .4,120" A... 
Sophist. Medérac pnropixal. 

Serapion of Alexandria. 120 A. D. 
Sophist.  Tavnyupixds ér’ *Adpiave 
T@ Bacide?; Bovdeurixds ’ ANetavdpedory. 

Severus Rhetor. 470 A. D. Rheto- 
rician. ’H@orolac; Auiyuara (Walz, 
Rhet. Gr., 1, 537, 539). 


B.. @; 


Movwola ; 


of 
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Speusippus. 360 B.C. Philosopher. 
Panegyric on Plato. 

Sphaerus. 250 B. C. Philosopher. 
Ilepi Bacidrelas ; AcarpiBal. 

Strato. 290 B. C. Philosopher. 
Tlept Bacidelas. 

Syncellus (Michael). 820 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Encomia Dionysii 
Areopagitae, and other encomia; 
Ilep? Bacidelas. 

Synesius. 410 A. D. Eeclesiastic. 
Ilept Bacirelas; panegyrical ora- 
tions; Encomium on Baldness. 

Themistius. 340 A. D.  Orator. 
Many panegyrical orations; IIpec- 
Bevrixol; ete. 

Theodectes. 350 B.C. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over Maussollus. 

Theodectes, son of the preceding. 
320 B. C. Rhetorician. Encomium 
on Alexander the Epriot. 


Theodorus of Cynopolis. Date un- 
certain. Rhetorician. ’‘Héorola 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr., I, 540). 

Theodorus Hyrtacenus. 1320 A. D. 


Teacher. Panegyrics; funeral ora- 
tions; prose hymns. 
Theodorus Studita. 
clesiastic. 
Theon (Aelius). 
Rhetorician. 


790 A.D. Ec- 

"Emitdguos; Eyxodua. 
Date uncertain. 

IIpoyuuvacuata. 
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400 A. D. 

Ipoog@wryrikés. 

330 B. C. Philoso- 
pher. Ilporperrikés; Ilepi Bacidelas, 

Theophylactus. 1050 A. D. Arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria. epi BaciXelas to 
Constantinus Porphyrogennetus; 
Panegyric on Comnenus. 

Theopompus. 350 B. C. Historian 
and orator. Encomium on Philip 
and Alexander; panegyrical ora- 
tions; Funeral Oration over Maus- 
sollus. 

Thomas Magister. 
torician. 
sional addresses; 
IIpeoBeurixds Néyos. 

Thrasymachus. 400 B. C. Sophist. 
Ilaiyma; "Apopual pynropixai; Ivécxéds ; 
"Odvumiakds ; “Emirddus. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon. 


Theophilus of Alexandria. 
Ecclesiastie. 
Theophrastus. 


1300 A. D. Rhe- 
Encomiastic and occa- 
Ilept Pacrrelas ; 


300 B.C. 


Philosopher. ‘Emirdgws over Arsi- 
noe; [lapaivecis. 
Xenophon. 3890 B. C. Historian. 


Agesilaus—a panegyrical work. 
Xenophon of Ephesus. Second cen- 
tury A.D. Writer of romance— 
Ephesiaca. 
Zoilus. Date 
marian. 
mium on Polyphemus. 


uncertain. Gram- 
Tevediwy éyxaéuov; Eneco- 


[NDE : 


Academy, The, 215 ff. 
Achilles Tatius, 180, 185, 
Acusilaus, 175. 
Adrianus, 249. 
Aeschines, 215, 247. 
Aeschylus, 172, 230 n. 
Aesop’s Fables, 235. 
Agapetus, 247. 
Agatharchides, 220. 
Aleaeus, 175. 
Alcidamas, 103, 157, 159, 165, 215, 249. 
Alciphron, 249. 

Aleman, 175. 

Alexander the Great, 128. 

Alexander the Monk, 247. 

Alexander, son of Numenius, 107. 

Ambrose, 240, 242. 

Ambrosius, 247. 

Anabolius, 240. 

Anacreon, 175. 

Anatolius, 244. 

dvatpopy, 122. 

Anaxagoras, 228. 

Anaximenes, 121, 210, 226, 233, 247; 
conception of epideictic literature, 
95, 104, 107; authenticity of his 
rhetoric, 104 n.1, 119 n. 1. 

Andocides, 230 n. 

Anianus, 242. 

Anthologia Palatina, 201; the epi- 
deictic element in, 93; origin of the 
title, 93 n. E 

Antisthenes, his epi Bacidelas, 136, 
165, 225, 229, 246, 247, 249; zpo- 
Tperrikos, 233, 234, 241; divarpiBy, 235. 

Antithesis, 157, 208. 

Aphthonius, 115, 119, 129, 200, 244; on 
the réra of the encomium, 120. 

Apion, 240, 249. 

Apollinaris, 244, 247. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 187. 


bo 
on 


22 
’ 


Appian, 228; speeches in, 208, 213. 

Apuleius, 162, 178. 

Arcesilaus, 216. 

Archinus, 148. 

Aristaenetus, 249. 

Aristides, 94 n. 5, 98 n. 1, 103, 130, 157, 
181, 182, 191, 193, 247; his Baoidixds 
Néyos, 132; mrporpwrytixés, 138; yeve- 
@rakés, 143, 144; hymn to Zeus, 176, 
177; hymn to Serapis, 191 f.; on 
poetry and prose, 191f.; érirdduos, 148. 

Aristides of Meletus, 249. 

Aristippus, 234, 247, 249. 

Aristo of Ceos, 220, 234, 236. 

Aristo of Chios, 221, 234, 247, 249. 

Aristophanes, 162, 163, 235. 

Aristotle, 97, 98 n. 1, 107, 110, 119 n. 1, 
24 156; 157, 2269229; 230) needs 
244, 246, 247, 249; conception of 
epideictic literature, 91, 92, 104, 105; 
quotes from epideictic authors, 105 
n.4; epideictic rémo, 105 n. 4, 106; 
mept Bacirelas, 129, 

Arnobius, 240. 

Arrian, speeches in, 207, 212, 214. 

Athenagoras, 240. 

Athenasius, 240. 

Athenodorus, 22 

Athens, praise of, 154; the olive, 154, 
211; favorite adjectives for, 155. 

Augustine, 240, 244. 

Ausonius, 186. 

atTéxOoves, 153. 

Bacchylides, 175. 

Basil, 240, 244, 249. 

Baowskds Adyos, 9O, 110, 112, 123, 138, 
145, 228; discussion of, 113-42; its 
rémro., 131; in modern times, 139- 
42; Julian’s hymn to the Sun asa 
B.X., 178; €xdpaors in, 201; and the 
Christian sermon, 242. 


> 
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Biography, distinguished from the 
encomium, 117. 

Bion, 186, 235; and the dcarpiBy, 236 ff. 

Cadmus, 166. 

Callimachus, 172, 176, 178, 186. 

Callinicus, 249. 

Callisthenes, 219, 249. 

Callistratus, 201, 249. 

Carneades, 215, 217, 250. 

Caucalus, 250. 

Cephalus, 250. 

Chamaeleon, 234, 250. 

Chariton, 250. 

Charmides, 217. 

Choate, R.., 246. 

Choricius, 97, 103, 172, 201; his epi- 
thalamium, 179; prose poems, 180, 
181, 186, 187, 188, 250. 

Christian sermons and_ epideictic 
literature, 240. 

Chrysippus, 226, 234, 247, 250. 

Chrysolorus, 244, 250. 

Chrysostomus, John, 240, 242, 244, 250. 

Chumunus, 244, 250. 

Cicero, 204, 211, 225, 245, 247, 248 ; con- 
ception of epideictic literature, 92; 
on history, 195 n. 1, 202; on phi- 
losophy, 215 ff. 

Claudius Mamertinus, 145. 

Cleanthes, 229, 247, 250. 

Clearchus of Soli, 219, 250. 

Clement, 240, 242, 250. 

Clinias, 244. 

Clitomachus, 217. 

Corax, 199. 

Crates, 216. 

Critolaus, 220, 225. 

Curtis, G. W., 246. 

Cynics, The, 225 f. 

Cyprian, 240, 242. 

Damascius, 250. 

dat piBy, 225, 234 ff., 240, 244. 

Demosthenes, 175, 227, 230 n., 250; 
érirdduos, 148. 

Demetrius of Byzantium, 247. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 187, 219, 234, 
235, 247, 250. 
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Democritus, 215. 

Dinarchus, 230. 

Dio Cassius, speeches in, 207, 212, 
213. 

Diodorus Siculus, speeches in, 205, 
212, 213. 

Diogenes (Antonius), 250. 

Diogenes Laertius, 236, 247. 

Diogenes of Sinope, 247. 

Diogenes the Stoie, 221. 

Dion, 148. 

Dion Chrysostomus, 97, 103, 170, 182, 
230 n., 239, 240, 247, 250; 
Baoirelas, 136, 137; mpoodwvrntikds, 
138, 189; mapddoéa éyxwbma, 165; the 
"Oduuriaxds a hymn, 178; the éda- 
TpiBn, 237, 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 240. 

Dionysius the Deserter, 247. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 121, 144, 
169) 172; 1795 180) 188; 195 ni 20: 
204, 208, 227, 231, 233; genuineness 
of his rhetoric, 106 n. 4; treatment 
of epideictic forms, 112, 113; Baowu- 
kos Novos, 127, 128, 129 n. 1; mrpocdw- 
yyntikods Noyos, 138; yeveO\cakds Adyos, 
142, 143; poetry and prose, 192 f.; 
speeches in his history, 204, 206, 
213; moralizing element in, 206 and 
n. 2; mpotperrixds dO\nTrais and the 
general's speech, 209 f.; 
148 f. 

Diophantus, 250. 

Doxopater, 122, 123, 124, 158; triple 
division of oratory explained, 92; 
Kkepadara or Toro, 120, 

Empedocles, 175, 214 n. 2 

Encomium, 90; of a country, 110, 171, 
173; of acity,110, 171; of a harbor, 
110; of a bay, 110; of an acropolis, 
110; definition of, 113 and n. 3; its 
scope, 114; first in poetry, 114, 115; 
distinguished from ézavos, 114; of 
a person the most prominent, 114, 
170; of mythical characters, 115; 
distinguished from history, 116; 
from biography, 117; not an 


mept 


i 
er iTapwos, 
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apology, 118; its rhetorical treat- 
ment, 118; in the mpoyuuracuara, 
118; may be found in other forms, 
119; rémou of, 120-26; freedom in, 
121; of one in authority, 127; its 
relation to poetry, 170. 

Ennodius, 240, 242, 244. 

éra.vos, 148 f., 150, 155. 

Ephorus, speeches in, 204, 210. 

Ephraimius, 250. 

értBarypios Novos, 110, 172; €xppacrs in, 
201. 

Epictetus, 222, 237. 

Epicureans, The, 222 ff. 

Epicurus, 98 n. 1, 222, 229, 234, 247, 
250. 

éridelkvume and its derivatives in Iso- 
crates, 97-100; in Plato, 99 n. 2. 

Epideictic literature, definition, 91 ff.; 
epideictic applied to poetry, 93; 
characteristics of, 93-7; perversion 
of the truth in, 94 n. 5; relation to 
symbouleutic and court oratory, 
96; themes of, 96; divisions of, 96, 
97; history of, 102, 103; early 
abundance, 103 n. 1; rhetorical 
treatment of, 104; earliest group- 
ing of ré70, 105 n. 4; as treated by 
Menander, 109-13; the encomium 
asa part, 1138 ff.; Baoidixds Novos, 113- 
42; yeveO\uaxds Néyos, 142-6; émira- 
guos, 146-57; mrapddoéa éyxwbmia, 154—- 
66; and poetry, 166-95; may use 
terms appropriate to poetry, 181 ff.; 
uses poetic ré7o, 184 ff.; the rose, 
185 ; spring, 187 ; cicada, 190; swan, 
190; in epistolography, 186f.; early 
relation between poetry and prose, 
191 ff.; and history, 195-214; and 
philosophy, 214-48; in modern 
times, 244-8. | 

éridardmov, 111, 112, 169, 174, 193, 201, 
179, 180. 

éridoyos, 126. 

Epiphanius, 178, 250. 

émirdgeos, 90, 111, 112, 117, 120, 121, 
170, 208, 231, 243; discussed, 146-57; 
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extant érirddin, 147, 148; divisions 
of, 148, 149; réro, 150 ff. 

emit noevuata, 122, 123. 

rasmus, 162. 

Eratosthenes, 191. 

Eucherius, 242. 

Kunapius, 250. 

Euphantus, 250. 

Kuripides, 171, 172, 173, 230 n. 

Eusebius, 240, 242, 244, 247, 250. 

Eustathius, 250. 

Everett, E., 246. 

Evodianus, 250. 

Favorinus, 162, 165, 250. 

Fronto, 165. 

Galen, 250. 

yapukds Novos (yaunreos), 112, 179. 

General’s speech, 209-14. 

yéveo.s, 122. 

yeveO\cakds Nbyos, 9O, 111, 142-6, 244. 

Genethlius, 250. 

yévos, 122. 

Georgius Acropolita, 244. 

Georgius Chereboscus, 200. 

Georgius (Gregorius) of Cyprus, 244, 
250. 

Georgius of Laodicea, 250. 

Georgius Pisida, 251. 

Gorgias, 159, 167, 199, 215, 225, 229, 
244, 251; founder of artistic prose, 
102; epideictic devices, 102 n. 1; 
éritadwos, 147. 

Gorgias of Athens, 251. 

Gregorius Nazienzenus, 
OSL 

Gregory of Nyssa, 240, 242, 243, 244, 
250. 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus, 240, 243, 
Pail 

Gryllus, 251. 

Hecataeus, 166. 

Hegesias, 251. 

Heliodorus, 251. 

Heraclides, 165, 247, 250. 

Heraclides of Pontus, 219. 

Hermarchus, 2238. 

Hermesianax, 251. 


240, 243, 
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Hermogenes, 122, 125, 172, 200; con- 
ception of epideictic literature, 93 ; 
origin of éyxwmov, 109, 115 n. 1. 

Herodes Atticus, 251. 

Herodianus, speeches in, 208, 212, 213. 

Herodotus, 175, 195 n. 1, 199, 200, 
201; earliest grouping of epideictic 
tomo, 105 n.4, 111, 230 n.; epideictic 
element in, 198, 211. 

Hesiod, 174, 180, 189, 241. 

Hierax, 244. 

Himerius, 97, 103, 170, 184, 194, 239, 
251; mpoogdwunrikés, 138, 139; vyeve- 
A\vakés, 143,144; oratory and poetry, 
169; prose hymns, 178; epitha- 
lamium, 179, 180; prose poems, 180, 
181, 186, 187; use of terms appro- 
priate only to poetry, 181 f. 

Hippias, 103, 215, 251. 

Hippolytus, 242, 251. 

History, distinguished from enco- 
mium, 116; epideictic element in, 
195-214; early history, 195; Poly- 
bius, 195, 205 ; Greek conception of, 
195 n. 1; rhetorical element intro- 
duced, 199; epideictic réra, 199; 
mpoyuuvaouatra and history, 199 ff.; 
exppacis, 200; speeches in, 202 ff.; 
the general’s speech in, 209-14. 

Homer, 143, 162, 172, 173, 182, 185, 200, 
211, 224 n. 1, 228, 238, 239, 240, 241 ; 
contains germ of Baciduxds NOyos, 129. 

Horace, 186, 200, 239. 

Hymus, 93, 110, 174-9, 
Christian, 178, 179. 

Hyperides, 148, 156, 251. 

Iamblichus, 229 n. 2, 233, 251. 

Iamblichus (Syrian), 251. 

Ion, 251. 

Isidore, 242. 

Isocrates, 97, 98 n. 1, 103, 115, 118, 
146, 157, 167, 226, 229, 2380, 234, 244, 
245, 251; conception of epideictic 
literature, 92; may invent in eulogy, 
94 n. 5; symbouleutic element in 
Panegyricus, 96; as an epideictic 
orator, 97 n. 2; his divisions of 


194; early 
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oratory, 97, 98; use of émideixvupt, 
98; conception of oratory, 100-102 ; 
an innovator in encomium, 115, 116; 
Euagoras, 126 n. 4, 1830; The Helen 
as a Baowdikds Adyos, 133; epi Ba- 
gelas, 1386; oratory and poetry, 
168, 169, 171; and history, 195, 199, 
204; and Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus, 199 n. 1; mravnyupixds and 
émitaguios, 149; 
159, 160. 

Isocrates of Apollonia, 251. 

Jerome, 240, 242. 

Joannes Argyropolus, 242, 243, 251. 

Joannes Bessarion, 243, 251. 

Joannes Damascenus, 240, 244, 251. 

Joannes Laurentius, 251. 

Johannes Secundus, 186. 

Josephus, 214. 

Julian, 124, 135, 174, 182, 183, 251; his 
Baowikds Adyos, 132; encomium on 
Eusebia, 1338; hymns, 177. 

Justin Martyr, 240, 242, 252. 

KaTevvaoTikos Noyos, 111. 

KAnrikds Ndvos, 112, 201, 244. 

Lachares, 252. 

Nard, 111. 

Lamachus Myrrhinaeus, 252. 

Lesbonax, 252. 

Libanius, 103, 165, 180, 182, 183, 190, 
201, 247, 252; his Baowduxds Novos, 134, 
135 ; mpocdwynrikds NOyos, 1388; hymn 
to Artemis, 178. 

Longus, 252. 

Lucian, 159, 162, 165,-195 nv 1, 200; 
225, 252; uvias éeyKwuov quoted, 163. 

Lucretius, 223. 

Lycophron, 165. 

Lyco of Troas, 220. 

Lycurgus, 2830 n. 

Lysias, 229, 230 n., 252; ’Odvmriakds 
96; émiradquos, 147. 

Manuel II. Palaeologus, 252. 

Matris of Thebes, 252. 

Matthaeus Camariota, 252. 

Maximus Tyrius, 288, 239 f. 

Megareans, The, 215. 


mapadoka éyKwula, 
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Melanchthon, 242. 

Meleager, 185. 

Menander, 93, 105, 122, 124, 138, 170, 
172, 179, 180, 183, 190, 193, 230, 233, 
243, 245, 252; the epideictic in other 
forms, 95; treatment of epideictic 
forms, 107; authenticity of the repi 
éridextikOv, 107 n. 1; his treatment 
of epideictic oratory, 109-13; ré70 
of éyxwmov, 120, 126; Bacirixds Nbyos, 
127, 131, 132; yeveOdcaxds Nbyos, 142, 
143; hymns, 174-6, 178; poetry and 
prose, 192 ff.; émcrdguos, 148 ff.; mapd- 
Soka éyxwma, 157. 

Menippus, 226. 

Metopus, 244. 

Metrodorus, 223. 

Michael Apostolius, 252. 

Michael Monachus, 252. 

Minucianus, 252. 

Mnesarchus, 221. 

Monimus, 226, 234, 252. 

pov@mdia, 112, 170, 201. 

Moschus, epideictic réro in 

Lament for Bion, 184. 

Musonius Rufus, 237. 

Nancrates, 252. 

Neanthes, 252. 

Nicagoras, 252. 

Nicephorus Philosophus, 252. 

Nicetas Paphlago, 243, 252. 

Nicetas Rhetor, 252. 

Nicolaus Damascenus, 252. 

Nicolaus Sophista, 94 n. 5, 95, 
115 n. 1, 118, 119, 120, 200. 

Nicolaus of Myrae, 252. 

Nicostratus, 252. 

Numenius, 247, 253. 

Ocellus, 229, 252. 

Onesicritus, 252. 

Oribasius, 253. 

Origen, 242, 253. 

Orion, 253. 

Orpheus, 175. 

Ovid, 162. 

Palamas, 253. 

Palladius, 253. 


the 
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Panaetius, 221. 

Tmavaénvakds Nbyos, 172. 

mavnyupikds Néyos, 105, 112, 172, 243. 

mapddofa éyxwmua, 110, 243; Isocrates 
on, 113; discussed, 157-66. 

mapatverikos Adyos, 113, 206 n. 2, 229 
and n. 2. 

Twapauvenrixos Advyos, 111, 112, 148, 149, 
156, 231, 243, 246. 

Pardus, 240. 

Parmenides, 235. 

Parthenius, 253. 

Paulinus, 240, 244. 

Paulus, 253. 

Pepagomenus, 253. 

mept Baoirelas, 136, 137, 228, 229, 242) 
246 ; in modern times, 139, 141, 142; 
in Dio Cassius, 206 n. 2, 207. 

Pericles, 147, 227, 233, 253. 

Peripatetics, The, 217 ff. 

Persaeus, 229, 234, 247, 253. 

Persius, 239. 

Peter of Alexandria, 247. 

Pherecydes, 166. 

Philip, encomia in honor of, 128. 

Philiscus, 253. 

Phillips, W., 246. 

Philo of Larissa, 217. 

Philodemus, 94, 107 n. 4, 159, 225, 
247; wapddoia éyxwua, 161; enemy 
of rhetoric, 223 ff. 

Philosophy, the epideictic element 
in, 214-48; early philosophers, 214, 
215; Megarians, 215; Plato and 
the Academy, 215 ff.; Peripatetics, 
217 ff.; Stoics, 220 ff.; Epicureans, 
222 ff.; Cynics, 225 f.; and rhetoric, 
223, 224 and n. 1. 

Philostorgius, 253. 

Philostratus, 172, 178, 182, 201, 253. 

Philostratus the Lemnian, 253. 

Pindar, “114, 115 nm: 1) 116142178! 
175, 176, 241; relations to Bao ckds 
Aéyos, 129, 130, 171. 

Plato, 98' nm. 1, 172,:175; 221) 223) "294 
ne. 1227, 230 ny 23456235).240" 246: 
247, 253; an epideictic writer, 93, 
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215; his use of émidelkvumr, 99 n. 2; 
Baovtxds NOyos, 131, 182; mapddoéa 
éyxwma, 160, 164; hymns, 178; émr- 
taguos, 148. 

Pliny, 137. 

Plutarch, 142, 143, 162, 210, 247, 253. 

Polemo, 103, 216, 248, 253. 

moNutikods Ndvyos, 89, 98 n. 1. 

Pollux, 253. 

Polus, 215, 253. 

Polybius, encomium of Philip, 128; 
mapddota éykwmua, 161; and history, 
195 and n. 1, 205; €xppacis in, 201; 
speeches in, 203, 205, 210, 212, 213. 

Polyerates, 103, 158, 159, 162, 166, 253. 

Posidonius, 222, 234, 247, 253. 

Potamon, 253. 

mpaées, 123-5. 

mpeoBeutixds Novos, 112, 173, 201. 

Pre-Socratics, 214, 224 n. 1, 226. 

Proaeresius, 253. 

Proclus, 186, 187. 

Procopius, 169, 183, 184, 188, 243, 253 ; 
prose poems, 180 ff. 

Prodicus, 215, 235, 236, 253. 

mpoyuunvacuata, 89, 96, 108 n. 1, 118, 
199, 211. 

mpooluov, 122. 

mpomeumtixos Novos, 111, 172, 201, 231. 

Propertius, 144, 145. 

Prose poems, 173 ff., 180 f. 

mpoopwryntikos Aédyos, 111, 201, 243; 
allied to Bacidckds Adyos, 138, 139; in 
modern times, 139-42. 

Protagoras, 159, 215, 225, 234, 247, 253. 

Protarchus, 215. 

mpotpertixds Noyos, 89, 112, 172, 173, 
228 ff., 246; mporpertixds déAnTats, 
112, 113; 209) i, 232) vas disia- 
guished from mapauverixés, 229 n. 2; 
and Christian sermons, 240 ff. 

Psellus, 253. 

Pythagoras, 247. 

Quintilian, 92, 95, 96, 118, 159, 161, 204, 
221, 222, 225, 227. 

Rhetoric, treatment of epideictic 
branch in, 104 ff.; early rhetorical 
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treatises, 104 n. 2, 105; strife be- 
tween rhetoric and _ philosophy, 
223 ff. 

Sappho, 175, 180, 182. 185, 188. 

Secundus of Athens, 253. 

Seneca, 222. 

Serapion, 234, 253. 

Severus, 240, 242, 253. 

Sextus Empiricus, 225, 226, 230 n. 

Sidonius, 240, 244. 

Simias, 247. 

Simion, 247. 

Simonides, 182, 185; 189. 

cpuvOcakos AOyos, 110, 112, 174, 201. 

Socrates, 224 n. 1, 238, 241. 

Socrates Ecclesiasticus, 242. 

Sophists, 89, 214, 215, 224 n. 1, 244; 
new Sophistic, 89, 90 n. 1, 96. 

Sophocles, 175, 230 n. 

Sozomenus, 242. 

Speusippus, 247, 254. 

Sphaerus, 229, 247, 254. 

otepavwrikds Novos, 111. 

Stoies, The, 220 ff. 

Strabo, 166, 167, 182, 191, 236. 

Strato, 229, 237, 247, 254. 

cuvrakrixods Aoyos, 112, 172, 201, 243. 

ovyKpiots, 125. 

Sulpitius, 240, 242. 

Syncellus, 242, 254. 

Synesius, 159, 162, 166, 188, 190, 242, 
243,254; his Encomium on Bald- 
ness quoted, 154. 

Syrianus, 233. 

Tatian, 240, 242. 

Teles, 236 ff., 241 

Tertullian, 242, 244, 247. 

Themistius, 97, 103, 169, 182, 183, 
997, 254; and the Baowdixds Abyos, 
134, 135; and the yeveddcaxds déyos, 
146. 

Theocritus, 185, 188; and the Baowuwse- 
kos Ndyos, 130, 171. 

Theodectes, 254. 

Theodectes (filius), 254. 

Theodoretus, 240. 

Theodorus of Cynopolis, 254. 


EPIDEICTIC 


‘Theodorus Hyrtacenus, 254. 

Theodorus Prodromus, 243. 

‘Theodorus Studita, 254. 

‘Theon, derivation of éyxduov, 109, 113 
Ned, tion, 1, 119 mM, 2, 200; 211; 254 

_ on the encomium, 121, 124, 125. 

‘Theophilus, 248, 254. 

Theophrastus, 218, 219, 221, 227, 229, 
234, 254. 

‘Theophylactus, speeches in, 208, 211, 
213, 254. 

Theopompus, 127, 128, 199; speeches 
in, 204, 210, 254. 

Thomas Magister, 254. 

Thrasymachus, 215, 254. 

Ophvos, 147, 148, 155 f., 238. 


LITERATURE 261 
Thucydides, 195, 199, 200, 201, 208, 
230 n.; speeches in, 203, 212, 213. 

Tibullus, 144, 145. 

Timon, 226. 

Tisias, 199. 

vuvos, 93, 110, 174-80. 

Vergil, 144, 145, 162. 

Webster, D., 246. 

Winthrop, R., 246. 

Xenocrates, 216, 234, 247, 254. 

Xenophon, 254 ; epideictic rém0 in, 105 
n.4; Agesilaus, 126 n. 4; speeches 
in, 203, 211, 212, 213. _ 

Xenophon of Ephesus, 254. 

Zoilus, 166, 254. 

Zosimus, speeches in, 208. 





ERRATA. 


Pe 148) |: 13, add (2) before * @pjvos”’ and (3) before “Trapapviia.” 
P. 234, 1. 12, for “Chamelion” read Chamaeleon. 

P. 239, 1. 11, for “Perseus” read Persius. 

P. 240, 1. 25, for “George” read Gregorius. 
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